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ENDS AND ODDS. 


. As a highly irresponsible 
prophet I am convinced that 
towards the end of the war 
hostilities in the air will be- 
come as important as_ hos- 
tilities on land or sea. An 
obvious corollary is that the 
how and when of peace’s com- 
ing must be greatly influenced 
by the respective progress, dur- 
ing the next two years, of the 
belligerents’ flying services. 
This view is far less fantastic 
than the whirlwind develop- 
ment of war-flying witnessed 
by all of us since 1914. In- 
deed, to anybody with a little 
imagination and some know- 
ledge of what is in preparation 
among the designers and in- 
ventors of various countries, 
the statement would seem more 
self-evident than extreme. 
Even the average spectator of 
aeronautical advance in the 
past three years must see 
that if anything like the same 
VOL, CCII.—NO. MCCXXII, 


rate of growth be maintained, 
by the end of 1918 aircraft 
numbered in tens of thousands 
and with extraordinary capaci- 
ties for speed, climb, and at- 
tack will make life a burden 
to ground troops, compromise 
lines of communication, cause 
repeated havoc to factories 
and strongholds, and promote 
loss of balance among what- 
ever civilian populations come 
within range of their activity. 

To emphasise the startling 
nature of aeronautical expan- 
sion—past, present, and future 
—let us trace briefly the pro- 
gress of the British Flying 
Corps from pre-war conditions 
to their present state of high 
efficiency. When the Asquith- 
Haldane brotherhood were 
caught napping, the Flying 
Corps possessed a hundred odd 
(very odd) aeroplanes engined 
by the unreliable Gnome and 
the low-powered Renault. For- 
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tunately it alse possessed some 
very able officers, and these 
succeeded at the outset in 
making good use of doubtful 
material, One result of the 
necessary reconstruction was 
that a large section of the 
eriginal corps seceded to the 
Navy and the remainder came 
under the direct control of the 
Army. The Royal Naval Air 
Service began to specialise in 
bomb raids, while the Royal 
Flying Corps (Military Wing) 
sent whatever machines it could 
lay hands on to join the old 
contemptiblesin France. Both 
services began to increase in 
size and importance at break- 
neck speed. 

The rapid expansion of the 
R.N.A.S. allowed for a heavy 
surplus of men and machines 
beyond the supply necessary 
for the purely naval branch of 
the service. From this force 
a number of squadrons went 
to the Dardanelles, Africa, 
the Tigris, and other subsidi- 
ary theatres of war; and an 
impertant base was established 
at Dunkirk, whence countless 
air attacks were made on all 
military centres in Belgium. 
Many more R.N.A.S. squad- 
rons, well provided with 
trained pilots and good ma- 
chines, patrolled the East 
Coast while waiting for an 
opportunity of active service. 
This came early in the present 
year, when, under the wise 
supervision of the Air Board, 
the section of the Naval Air 
Service not concerned with 
naval matters was brought 
into clese touch with the 
Royal Flying Corps, after it 
had pursued a lone trail for 
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two years. The Flying Corps 
units on the Western Front 
and elsewhere are now splen- 
didly backed by help from the 
sister service. For the present 
purpose, therefore, the mili- 
tary efforts of the R.N.AS. 
can be included with those 
of the R.F.C., after a tribute 
has been paid to the bombing 
effensives for whieh the Naval 
Air Service has always been 
famous, from the early ex- 
ploits with distant objectives 
such as Cuxhaven and Fried- 
richshafen to this year’s suc- 
cessful attacks on German 
munition works, in conjunc- 
tion with the Freneh, and the 
countless trips from Dunkirk 
that are making the Zeebrugge- 
Ostend-Bruges sector such an 
unhappy home-from-home for 
U-boats, destroyers, and raid- 
ing aircraft. Meanwhile the 
seaplane branch, about which 
little is heard, has reached a 
high level of efficieney. When 
the screen of secrecy is with- 
drawn from the North Sea, we 
shall hear some very excellent 
stories of what the seaplanes 
have accomplished lately in 
the way of scouting, chasing 
the Zeppelins, and hunting 
the U-boats. 

But from the nature of the 
work allotted to it, the R.F.C. 
has borne the major part of 
our aerial burden during the 
war. In doing so, it has 
grown from a tiny band of 
enthusiasts and experimental- 
ists to a great service that 
ean challenge comparison with 
any other branch of the Army. 
The history of this attain- 
ment is intensely interesting. 
The few dozen airmen who 
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accompanied the contemptible 
little army on the retreat 
from Mons had no _prece- 
dents from other campaigns 
to guide them, and the some- 
what vague dictum that their 
function was to gather infor- 
mation had to be interpreted 
by pioneer methods. These were 
satisfactory under the then 
conditions of warfare, inas- 
much as valuable information 
certainly was gathered during 
the retreat, when a blind move 
would have meant disaster,— 
how valuable only the chiefs of 
the hard-pressed force can say. 
This invelved more than the 
average difficulties, for as the 
battle swayed back towards 
Paris new landing-grounds had 
to be sought, and temporary 
aerodromes improvised every 
few days. The small collection 
of serviceable aeroplanes again 
justified themselves at the de- 
cisive stand in the Marne and 
Ourcg basin, where immediate 
reports of the enemy concen- 
trations were essential to vie- 
tory. Again, after the Hun 
had been swept across the 
Aisne and was stretching 
north-eastward tentacles to 
clutch as much of the coast as 
was consonant with an un- 
broken line, the aerial spying 
out of the succeeding phases of 
retirement was of great service, 
Indeed, tentative though it 
was, the work of the British, 
French, and German machines 
before the advent of trench 
warfare proved how greatly 
air reconnaissance would alter 
the whole perspective of an 
open country campaign. 
After the long barrier of 
trenches deadlocked the chances 
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of extended movement, and 
opened the dreary months of 
more or less stationary warfare, 
the R.F.C. organisation in 
France had time and space for 
self-development. Aerodromes 
were selected and erected, the 
older and less satisfactory 
types of machine were replaced 
by the stable B.E,.C., the active 
service squadrons were recon- 
structed and multiplied. To 
the ebservation of what hap- 
pened behind the actual front 
was added the mapping of 
the enemy’s intricate trench- 
mosaic, For a month or two 
this was accomplished by the 
methedical sketches of a few 
observers. It was an exceed- 
ingly difficult task to trace 
every trench and sap and 
to pattern the network from a 
height of about 2000 feet, but 
the infantry found small ground 
for dissatisfaction as regards 
the accuracy or completeness 
of the observers’ drawings. 
Then came the introduction of 
aerial photography on a large 
scale, and with it a complete 
bird’s-eye plan of all the enemy 
defence works, pieced together 
from a series of overhead snap- 
shots that reproduced the com- 
plete trench-line, even to such 
details as barbed wire. By the 
infallible revelations of the 
camera, untricked by camou- 
flage, concealed gun positions 
were spotted for the benefit of 
our artillery, and highly useful 
infermation about likely ob- 
jectives was provided for the 
bombing craft. The frequent 
bombing of German supply 
centres in Belgium and North 
France came into being with 
the development ef aerial phote- 
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graphy. Owing to the diffi- 
oulty of a correct aim before the 
advent of modern bombsights, 
all the early raids were carried 
out from a low altitude, some- 
times only a few hundred feet. 
For every purpose, moreover, 
low altitudes were the rule in 
the earlier months of the war, 
as most of the machines would 
not climb above 4000 - 7000 
feet. Much of the observation 
was performed at something 
between 1000 and 2000 feet, 
so that aircraft often returned 
with a hundred or so bullet- 
holes in them. 

Meanwhile the important 
work of artillery spotting was 
being developed. New systems 
of co-operation between artil- 
lery and aeroplanes were de- 
vised, tested, and improved. 
At first lamps or Very’s lights 
were used to signal code-cor- 
rections, but these were soon 
replaced by wireless trans- 
mission from the observation 
machine, Targets which could 
not be ranged on through 
ground observation posts be- 
came targets no longer after 
one shoot ranged from the air. 
As the number of available 
aircraft increased, so did the 
amount of observation for the 
guns, until finally the entire 
front opposite the British was 
registered for bombardment 
and divided into sections 
covered by specified artillery 
machines. 

Aerial fighting, now so es- 
sential and scientific a branch 
of modern war, was rudiment- 
ary in 1914. Pilots and ob- 
servers of the original Flying 
Corps carried revolvers, and 
many observers also equipped 
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themselves with rifles, but the 
aeroplanes were not fitted with 
machine-guns. Such scraps as 
there were consisted of one 
machine manceuvring round 
an opponent at close quarters 
for the chance of a well-aimed 
shot. Under these circum- 
stances to “bring down” or 
“drive down out of control” 
an enemy was extremely diffi- 
cult, though a very gallant 
officer, since killed in action, 
once killed two German pilots 
within five minutes with his 
revolver. Soon the possibili- 
ties of aerial machine-guns 
were quickly recognised. The 
R.F.C. adopted the Lewis, 
which from the points of view 
of lightness and handiness was 
well suited for aircraft, and 
the German airmen countered 
with a modified Hotchkiss and 
other types. But the stable 
observation machines, while ex- 
cellent for reconnaissance and 
artillery spotting, allowed their 
crews only a small aro of fire, 
and not until the compara- 
tively fast single-seater scouts 
appeared on the western front 
in the spring of 1915 did 
the destruction of aeroplanes 
become a common occurrence. 
With the introduction of scouts 
for escort and protective duties 
came formation flying and con- 
certed attack. The fighting 
craft have since then continued 
to increase in speed and num- 
bers. As the struggle became 
more and more intense, so did 
the scene of it move higher 
and higher, prodded by an ever- 
growing capacity for climb and 
the ever-growing menace of the 
anti-aircraft guns. The aver- 
age air battle of to-day begins 
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at any altitude between 12,000 
and 20,000 feet. 

The conflict for mechanical 
superiority has had its ebb and 
flow, and consequently of pro- 
portional casualties; but the 
British have never once been 
turned from their programme 
of observation. There have 
been critical times, as for ex- 
ample when the Fokker scourge 
of late 1915 and early 1916 
laid low so many of the ob- 
servation craft. But the Fok- 
kers were satisfactorily dealt 
with by the de Haviland and 
the F.E,. pusher scouts and 
the F’.E. “battleplane,” as the 
newspapers of the period de- 
lighted to call it. Next the 
pendulum swung towards the 
British, who kept the whip hand 
during the summer and autumn 
of last year. Even when the 
Boche again made a bid for 
ascendancy with the Roland, 
the Halberstadt, the improved 
L.V.G., and the modern Alba- 
tross scout, the Flying Corps 
organisation kept the situation 
well in hand, though the 
supply of faster machines was 
complicated by the claims of 
R.N.A.S. squadrons in Eng- 
land. Throughout the Somme 
Push we were able to maintain 
that aerial superiority without 
which a great offensive cannot 
succeed. This was partly the 
result of good organisation and 
partly of the fighting capabili- 
ties of the men who piloted the 
Sopwith, the Nieuport, the de 
Haviland, the F.E., and other 
1916 planes that were eontinu- 
ally at grips with the enemy. 
The Boche airmen, with their 
“travelling circuses ” of twelve 
to fifteen fast scouts, once 
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more had an innings in the 
spring of the current year, and 
the older types of British 
machine were hard put to it 
to carry through their regular 
work. Then came the great 
day when scores of our new 
machines, husbanded for the 
occasion, engaged the enemy 
hell-for-leather at his own 
place in the air. An untir- 
ing offensive was continued by 
our patrols, and the temporary 
supremacy passed into British 
hands, where it very definitely 
remains, and where, if the 
shadows of coming events and 
the silhouettes of coming ma- 
chines materialise, it is likely 
to remain, 

Judged on a basis of losses, 
the unceasing struggle between 
aeroplane and aeroplane would 
seem to have been fairly equal, 
though it must be remembered 
that three-quarters of the 
fighting has had for its milieu 
the atmosphere above enemy 
territory. Judged on a basis 
of the maintenance of adequate 
observation, which is the prim- 
ary object of aerial attack and 
defence, the British have won 
consistently. At no time has 
the R.F.C. been obliged to 
modify its duties of recon- 
naissance, artillery spotting, 
photography, or oo - opera- 
tion with advancing infantry, 
which was introduced success- 
fully last summer. On the 
contrary, each of these func- 
tions, together with bombing 
and “ground stunts” from 
low altitudes, has swollen to 
an abnormal extent. 

An idea of the vastness of 
our aerial effort on the British 
front in France can be gathered 
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from the R.F.C. work performed 
on a typical “big push” day. 
Throughout the night pre- 
ceding an advance, several 
parties, laden with heavy 
bombs, steer by compass to 
Hun headquarters or other 
objectives, and return no 
longer laden with bombs. The 
first streak of daylight is the 
herald of an exodus from 
west to east of many score 
fighting craft. These cross 
the lines, hover among the 
Archie bursts, and drive back 
or down all black - crossed 
strangers within sight. Some 
of them go farther afield and 
attack the Boche above his 
own aerodromes. Such enemy 
eraft as manage to take the 
air without meeting trouble 
from the advanced offensive 
patrols are tackled by the 
scouts near the lines. The 
few that travel still farther 
eastward with the intention 
of swooping on our observa- 
tion machines, or of them- 
selves gathering information, 
receive a hearty welcome from 
our defensive patrols. The 
British two-seaters are thus 
free to direct the artillery, link 
the attacking infantry with 
headquarters, and spy out the 
land. As soon as the early 
morning light allows, a host of 
planes will be darting back- 
ward and forward over the 
trench-line as they guide the ter- 
rific bombardment preliminary 
to an attack. Other machines 
are searching for new em- 
placements and signs of pre- 
paration behind the enemy 
trenches. Several formations 
carry out tactical reconnais- 
sances around an area stretch- 
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ing from the lines to a 
radius twenty miles east of 
them, and further parties per- 
form strategic reconnaissance 
by covering the railways, 
roads, and canals that link 
the actual front with bases 
thirty to ninety miles behind 
it. When, at a scheduled time, 
the infantry emerge over the 
top behind a curtain of shells, 
the contact patrol buses follow 
their doings, inform the gun- 
ners of any necessary modi- 
fieations in the barrage, or 
of some troublesome nest of 
machine-guns, note the posi- 
tions held by the attackers, 
collect signals from the bat- 
talion headquarters, and by 
means of message bags dropped 
over brigade headquarters re- 
port progress to the staff. If, 
later, a further advance be 
made the low-flying contact 
machines again play their part 
of mothering the infantry. 
Machines fitted with cameras 
photograph every inch of the 
defences improvised by the 
enemy, and, as insurance against 
being caught unprepared by a 
counter-attack, an immediate 
warning of whatever move- 
ment is in evidence on the 
lines of communication will 
be supplied by the reconnais- 
sanee observers, Under the 
direction of artillery squad- 
rons the guns pound the new 
Boche front line and range 
on troublesome batteries. The 
bombing craft are responsible 
for onslaughts on railways, 
supply depots, garrison towns, 
headquarters, aerodromes, and 
chance targets. Other guerilla 
work is done by craft that, from 
a height of anything under a 
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thousand feet, machine - gun 
whatever worth-while objects 
they spot. A column of troops 
on the march, transport, am- 
munition waggons, a train, a 
stray motor-car—all these are 
greeted joyfully by the pilots 
who specialise in ground 
stunts. And at every hour of 
daylight the scouts and fight- 
ing two-seaters protect the 
remainder of the R.F.C. by 
engaging all Huns who take 
tothe air. Doubtless, when sun- 
set has brought the roving birds 
back to their nests, there will 
be a few “ missing ” ; but this is 
part of the day’s work, and is a 
small enough sacrifice for the 
general achievement—the staff 
supplied with quick and accu- 
rate information, a hundred er 
two Boche batteries silenced, 
important works destroyed, 
enemy communications im- 
peded, a dozen or so black- 
crossed aeroplanes brought 
down, valuable photographs 
and reports obtained, and the 
ground-Hun of every species 
harried. 

The German Flying Corps 
cannot claim to perform any- 
thing like the same amount 
of aerial observation as_ its 
British counterpart. It is 
mainly occupied in fighting 
air battles and hampering the 
foreign machines that spy on 
their army. To say that the 
German machines are barred 
altogether from reconnaissance 
and artillery direction would 
be exaggeration, but not wild 
exaggeration. Seldom can an 
enemy plane call and correct 
artillery fire for longer than 
half an hour. From time to 
time a fast machine makes a 


reconnaissance tour at a great 
height, and from time to time 
ethers dart across the lines for 
photography, or to search for 
gun pesitions. An appreciable 
propertion of these do not re- 
turn. Four-fifths of the Hun 
bomb-raids behind our front 
take place at night-time, when 
comparative freedom from at- 
tack is balaneed by the im- 
possibility of accurate aim. 
Apart from these spasmodic 
activities, the German pilots 
concern themselves entirely 
with attempts to prevent allied 
observation, They have never 
yet succeeded, even during 
the periods of their near- 
est approach te the so-called 
“mastery of the air,” and 
probably they never will suc- 
ceed. The advantages attend- 
ant upon a maintenance of 
thorough observation, while 
whittling down the enemy’s to 
& minimum, cannot be over- 
estimated. 

To determine how much 
credit for the brilliant achieve- 
ments I have tried to outline 
belongs to the skill and adap- 
tability of British airmen, and 
how much to goed organisa- 
tion, would be difficult and 
rather unnecessary. But it is 
obvious that those who guided 
the R.F.C. from neglected be- 
ginnings to the status of a great 
air service had a tremendous 
task, Only the technical mind 
can realise all that it has 
involved in the production of 
trained personnel, aeroplanes, 
engines, aircraft depots, aero- 
dromes, wireless equipment, 
photographic workshops and 
accessories, bombs, and a 
thousand and one other neces- 
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saries. Many thousand pilots 
have been trained in all the 
branches of war-flying. The 
number of squadrons now in 
France would surprise the lay- 
man if one were allowed to 
make it public; while other 
squadrons have done excellent 
work in Macedonia, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa, and 
elsewhere. Mention must also 
be made of the Home Defence 
groups, but for which whole- 
sale air raids on the country 
would be common occurrences. 
How to make best use of the 
vast personnel in France is the 
business of the staff who link 
the fighting members of the 
corps with the Intelligence 
Department and the rest of 
the Army in the field. To 
them has fallen the introduc- 
tion and development of the 
various functions of war air- 
craft besides the planning of 
bomb raids and _ concerted 
aerial offensives. On the equip- 
ment side there is an enor- 
mous wastage to be dealt 
with, and consequently a con- 
stant cross-Channel interchange 
of machines. The amount of 
necessary replacement is made 
specially heavy by the short 
life of effective craft. A type 
of machine is good for a 
few months of active service, 
just holds its own for a few 
more, and then becomes ob- 
solete except as a training 
bus. To surpass or even 


keep pace with the Boche 
Flying Corps on the mechan- 
ical side, it has been necessary 
for the supply department to 
do a brisk trade in new ideas 
and designs, experiment, im- 
provement, and scrapping. 
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Although free-lance attacks 
by airmen on whatever takes 
their fancy down below are 
now common enough, they 
were unknown little over a 
year ago. Their early history 
is bound up with the intro- 
duction of contact patrols, 
or co-operation with advanc- 
ing infantry. Previous to the 
Somme Push of 1916, com- 
munication during an attack 
between infantry on the one 
hand and the guns and vari- 
ous headquarters on the other 
was a difficult problem. A 
battalion would go over the 
top and disappear into the 
enemy lines. It might have 
urgent need of reinforcements 
or of a concentrated fire on 
some dangerous spot. Yet to 
make known its wants quickly 
was by no means easy, for the 
telephone wires were usually 
cut, carrier-pigeons often went 
astray, and runners were liable 
to be shot. When the British 
introduced the ‘creeping bar- 
rage” of artillery pounding, 
which moved a little ahead 
of the infantry and curtained 
them from machine-gun and 
rifle fire, the need for rapid com- 
munication was greater than 
ever. Exultant attackers would 
rush forward in advance of the 
programmed speed and be mown 
by their own barrage. 

Credit for the trial use of 
the aeroplane to link artillery 
with infantry belongs to the 
British, though the French 
at Verdun first brought the 
method to practical success. 
We then developed the idea 
on the Somme with not- 
able results. Stable machines, 
equipped with wireless trans- 
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mitters and Klaxon horns, 
flew a low height over de- 
tailed sectors, observed all 
developments, signalled back 
guidance for the barrage, and 
by means of message bags 
supplied headquarters with 
valuable information. Besides 
its main purpose of mothering 
the infantry, the new system 
of contact patrols was found 
to be useful in dealing with 
Boche movements directly be- 
hind the front line. If the 
bud of a counter-attack ap- 
peared, aeroplanes would call 
upon the guns to nip it before 
it had time to blossom. 

Last September we of the 
fighting and reconnaissance 
squadrons began to hear in- 
teresting yarns from the corps 
squadrons that specialised in 
contact patrols. An observer 
saved two battalions from 
extinction by calling up re- 
inforcements in the nick of 
time. When two tanks 
slithered around the ruins of 
Courcelette two hours before 
the razed village was stormed, 
the men in the trenches would 
have known nothing of this 
unexpected advance-guard but 
for a contact machine. The 
pilot and observer of another 
bus saw two tanks converging 
eastward at either end of a 
troublesome Boche trench. A 
German officer, peering round 
a corner, drew back quickly 
when he found one of the 
new steel beasts advancing. 
He hurried to an observation 
post round a bend in the lines, 
Arrived there, he got the shock 
of his life when he found a 
second metal monster waddling 
towards him. Alarmed and un- 


nerved, he probaby ordered a 
retirement, for the trench was 
evacuated immediately. The 
observer in the watching aero- 
plane then delivered a much 
condensed synopsis of the 
comedy to battalion head- 
quarters, and the trench was 
peacefully occupied. 
Inevitably the nearness of 
the enemy to machines hover- 
ing over a given area bred in 
the airmen concerned a desire 
to swoop down and panic the 
Boche. Movement in a hostile 
trench was irresistible, and 
many a pilot shut off his 


‘engine, glided across the lines, 


and let his observer spray with 
bullets the home of the Hun. 
The introduction of such tactics 
was not planned beforehand 
and carried out to order. It 
was the outcome of a new 
set of circumstances and al- 
most unconscious enterprise. 
More than any other aspect 
of war flying, it is, I believe, 
this imminence of the unusual 
that makes the average war 
pilot swear greatly by his 
job, while other soldiers temper 
their good work with grousing. 
His actions are influenced by 
the knowledge that somewhere, 
behind a ridge of clouds, in the 
nothingness of space, on the 
patchwork ground, the True 
Romance has hidden a new 
experience, which can only be 
found by the venturer with 
alert vision, a quick brain, and 
a fine instinct for opportunity. 

The free-lance ground 
stunt, then, had its origin in 
the initiative of a few pilots 
who recognised a chance, took 
it, and thus opened yet another 
branch in the huge depart- 
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mental store of aerial tactics. 
The expleits of these pioneers 
were sealed with the stamp of 
official approval, and airmen 
on contact patrol have since 
been allowed to relieve bore- 
dom by joyous pounces on 
Brother Boche, The star turn 
last year was performed by a 
British machine that captured 
a trench. The pilot guided it 
above the said trench for some 
hundred yards, while the ob- 
server emptied drum after 
drum of ammunition at the 
crouching Germans. A head- 
long scramble was followed by 
the appearance of an irregular 
line of white billowings. The 
enemy were waving handker- 
chiefs and strips of material in 
token of surrender! Where- 
upon our infantry were sig- 


nalled to take possession, 
which they did. Don’t shrug 
your shoulders, friend the 


reader, and say: “Quite a 
good story, but decidedly tall.” 
The facts were related in the 
R.F.C. section of ‘Comic Cuts,’ 
otherwise G.H.Q. summary of 
work, 

Fighting squadrons soon 
caught the craze for ground 
stunts and carried it well be- 
yond the lines. One machine 
chased a train for miles from 
a few hundred feet above, 
derailed it, and spat bullets 
at the lame coaches until 
driven off by enemy craft. 
Another made what was evi- 
dently an inspection of troops 
by some Boche Olympian look 
like the riotous disorder of a 
Futurist painting. A _ pilot 
with some bombs to spare 
spiralled down over a train, 
dropped the first bomb on the 
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engine, and the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth on the seldiers 
who scurried frem the car- 
riages. When a detachment 
of cavalry really did break 
through for once in a while, it 
was startled to find an aerial 
vanguard. A frolicsome bi- 
plane darted ahead, pointed 
out positions worthy of attack, 
and created a diversion with 
Lewis gun fire. 

At the end ef a three-hour 
offensive patrol my pilot would 
often descend our bus to less 
than a thousand feet, cross No 
Man’s Land again, and zigzag 
over the enemy trenches, 
where we disposed of surplus 
ammunition to good pur- 
pose. On cloudy days, with 
the pretext of testing a 
new machine or a gun, he 
would fly just above the clouds, 
until we were east of the lines, 
then turn round and dive 
suddenly through the cloud- 
screen in the direction of the 
Boche positions, firing his front 
gun as we dropped. The turn 
of my rear gun came after- 
wards when the pilot flattened 
out and steered northward 
along the wrong border of No 
Man’s Land. Once, when 
flying very low, we looked into 
a wide trench and saw a group 
of tiny figures make confused 
attempts to take cover, 
tumbling over each. other the 
while in ludicrous confusion. 
I remember a notable first 
trip across the lines made by 
a pilot who had just arrived 
from England. He had been 
sent up to have a look at the 
battle line with an old-hand 
observer, and instructions not 
to cross the trenches. How- 
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ever, he went too far east, and 
found himself ringed by Archie 
bursts. These did not have 
their customary effect on a 
nevice of inspiring mortal 
funk, for the new pilot became 
furiously angry, and flew 
Berserk. He dived towards 
Bapaume, dropped unscathed 
through the barrier of anti-air- 
craft shelling for which this 
stronghold was at the time 
notorious, fired a hundred 
rounds into the town square 
from a height of 800 feet, and 
raced back over the Bapaume- 
Poziéres road pursued by 
flaming “onion” rockets. The 
observer recovered from his 
surprise in time to loose off 
@ drum of ammunition at 
Bapaume, and three more 
along the straight road to the 
front line, paying special atten- 
tion to the village of Le Sars. 
It was above this village that 
I once was guilty of communi- 
cating with theenemy. During 
a three hours’ offensive patrol 
around the triangle—Bapaume- 
Mossy-Face Wood-Epehy—we 
had not seen a single Hun 
machine. Low clouds had 
held Archie in check, and there 
was therefore small necessity 
to swerve from a straight 
course. Becoming bored, I 
looked at the pleasant-seeming 
countryside belew, and reflected 
how ill its appearance harmon- 
ised with its merits as a dwell- 
ing-place, judged on the best 
possible evidence—the half- 
hysterical diaries—found on 
enemy prisoners, the bitter out- 
pourings anent the misery 
of intense bombardment and 
slaughter, the ominous title 
“The Grave” given to the 
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region by Germans who had 
fought there. An echo of light- 
hearted incursions into German 
literature when I was a student 
at a Beche college suggested 
that the opening lines of 
Schiller’s ‘“Sehnsueht” were 
peculiarly apposite to the state 
of mind of the Huns who dwelt 
by the Somme. Wishing to 
share my discovery, I wrote the 
verse in large block capitals, 
ready to be dropped at a con- 
venient spot. I took the liberty 
of transposing three pronouns 
from the first person to the 
second, so as to apostrophise 
our Boche brethren. The patrol 
finished, my pilot  spiralled 
down to within a 300-yard 
range of the ground and flew 
along the road past Martin- 
puich, while I pumped lead at 
anything that might be a 
communication trench. We 
sprinkled Le Sars with bullets, 
and there I threw overboard 
the quotation from a great 
German poet, folded inside an 
empty Very’s cartridge to 
which I had attached canvas 
streamers. If it was picked 
up, I trust the following lines 
were not regarded merely as 
wordy frightfulness : 


‘Ach ! aus dieses Thales Griinden 
Die der kalte Nebel driickt, 

K6nnt’ ihr doch den Ausgang finden, 
Ach ! wie fihlt’ ihr euch begliickt !” 


Of all the tabloid tales pub- 
lished last year in the R.F.C. 
‘Comic Cuts’ weekly sum- 
maries, the most comic was that 
of a mist, a British bus, and a 
Boche general, The mist was 
troublesome; the bus, home- 
ward bound after a reconnais- 
sance, was flying low to keep a 
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clear vision of the earth; the 
general was seated in his dig- 
nified car, after the manner of 
generals. The British pilot 
dived on the car, the British 
observer fired on the car, the 
Boche chauffeur stopped the 
car, the Boche general jumped 
from the car. Chauffeur and 
general rushed through a field 
into a wood ; pilot and observer 
went home and laughed. 

Thus far the facts are taken 
from the official report. An 
appropriate supplement was 
the rumour, which deserved to 
be true but possibly wasn’t, 
that the observer turned in the 
direction of the vanished gen- 
eral and plagiarised George 
Robey with a shout into the 
unhearing air: “‘Cheeriho old 
thing, here’s a go, my hat, 
priceless !” 

Se much for past accomplish- 
ment. The future of war flying, 
like all futures, is problem- 
atical; but having regard to 
our present unquestionable 
superiority in the air, and to 
the blend of sane imagination 
and practical ability now 
noticeable as an asset of the 
flying services directorate, one 
can hazard. the statement that 
in the extended aerial war 
which is coming the R.F.C. 
and R.N.A.S. will nearly 
satisfy the most exacting of 
critics. The tendency is toward 
a rapid development of aircraft 
even more startling than that 
of the past. Some of the 
modern scout machines have 
a level speed of 130-140 miles 
an hour, and can climb 1000 


feet a minute until an abnormal 
height is reached. It is certain 
that within a year later ma- 
chines will travel 160, 180, and 
200 miles an hour level. Quan- 
tity as well as quality is on the 
up-grade, so that the power to 
strike hard and far will in- 
crease enormously, helped by 
heavier armament, highly de- 
structive bombs, and more ac- 
curate bombsights. And, above 
all, we shall see a great exten- 
sion of ground attacks by air 
cavalry. The production of a 
machine specially adapted for 
this purpose, carrying guns 
that fire downward through 
the fuselage, is worth the care- 
ful attention of aeroplane de- 
signers. It is probable that 
with the reappearance of ex- 
tended military movement on 
the western front, as must 
happen sooner or later, con- 
tinuous guerilla tactics by 
hundreds of low-flying aero- 
planes may well turn an orderly 
retirement into a disorderly 
rout. When and if a push of 
pushes really breaks the Ger- 
man line, I fully expect that 
we of the air service will 
lead the armies of pursuit and 
make ourselves a pluperfect 
nuisance to the armies of 
retreat, Temporary second 
lieutenants may yet be given 
the chance to drive a Boche 
general or two into the woods, 
or even — who can limit the 
freaks of Providence ?— plug 
down shots at the Limelight 
Kaiser himself, as he tours be- 
hind the front in his favourite 
réle of Bombasto Furioso. 
ConraACT. 
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THE SPY IN BLACK. 


BY J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


PART I. 


THE NARRATIVE OF LIEUTENANT VON BELKE (OF THE 
GERMAN NAVY). 


I. THE LANDING. 


IF any one had been watch- 
ing the bay that August night 
(which, fortunately for us, 
there was not), they would 
have seen up till an hour after 
midnight as lonely and peace- 
ful a seene as if it had been 
some-inlet in Greenland. The 
war might have been waging 
on another planet. The seg- 
ment of a waning moon was 
just rising, but the sky was 
covered with clouds, except 
right overhead where a bevy 
of stars twinkled, and it was a 
dim though not a dark night. 
The sea was as flat and calm as 
you can ever get on an At- 
lantic coast—a glassy surface, 
but always a gentle regular 
bursting of foam upon the 
beach. In a semicircle the 
shore rose black, towering at 
either horn (and especially on 
the south) into high dark 
cliffs. 

I suppose a bird or two may 
have been crying then as they 
were a little later, but there 
was not a light nor a sign of 
anything human being within 
a hundred miles. If one of the 
Vikings who used to live in 
those islands had revisited that 
particular glimpse of the moon, 
he could never have guessed 


that his old haunts had altered 
a tittle. But if he had waited 
a while he would have rubbed 
his eyes and wondered, Right 
between the headlands he 
would have seen it dimly :— 
a great thing that was not a 
fish rising out of the calm 
water, and then very stealthily 
creeping in and in towards the 
southern shore. 

When we were fairly on the 
surface I came on deck and 
gazed over the dark waters to 
the darker shore, with—I don’t 
mind confessing it now—a 
rather curious sensation. To 
tell the truth, I was a little 
nervous, but I think I showed 
no sign of it to Wiedermann. 

“You have thought of 
everything you ean possibly 
need?” he asked in a low 
voice. 

“ Everything, sir, I think,” I 
answered confidently. 

‘No need to give you tips!” 
he said with a laugh. 

I felt flattered—but still my 
heart was beating just a little 
faster than usual ! 

In we crept closer and closer, 
with the gentlest pulsation of 
our engines that could not 
have been heard above the 
lapping of the waves on the 
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pebbles, An invisible gull or 
two wheeled and cried above 
us, but otherwise there was an 
almost teo perfect stillness. I 
could not help an uncomfor- 
table suspicion that someone 
was watching. Someone would 
soon be giving the alarm, some- 
one would presently be playing 
the devil with my schemes. It 
was sheer nonsense, but then I 
had never played the spy 
before—at least, not in war- 
time. 

Along the middle of the bay 
ran a beach of sand and 
pebbles, with dunes and grass 
links above, but at the south- 
ern end the water was deep 
close inshore, and there were 
several convenient ledges of 
rock between the end of this 
beach and the beginning of the 
cliffs. The submarine came in 
as close as she dared, and then, 
without an instant’s delay, the 
boat was launched. Wieder- 
mann, myself, two sailors, and 
the motor-bieycle just man- 
aged to squeeze in, and we 
cautiously pulled for the 
ledges. 

The tide was just right 
(we had thought of every- 
thing, I must say that), and 
after a minute or two’s groping 
along the rocks, we found a 
capital landing. Wiedermann 
and I jumped ashore as easily 
as if it had been a quay, and 
my bicycle should have been 
landed without a hitch. How 
it happened I know not, but 
just as the sailors were lifting 
it out, the boat swayed a little 
and one of the clumsy fellows 
let his end ofitslip, A splash of 
spray broke over it; a mere 
nothing, it seemed at the time, 
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and then I had hold of it and 
we lifted it on to the ledge. 

Wiedermann spoke sharply 
to the man, but I assured him 
no harm had been done, and 
between us we wheeled the 
thing over the flat rocks, and 
pulled it up to the top of the 
grass bank beyond. 

“‘T can manage all right by 


myself now,’ I said. ‘‘Geod- 
bye, sir!” 

He gave my hand a hard 
clasp. 


“This is Thursday night,” 
he said. ‘ We shall be back 
on Sunday, Monday, and Tues- 
day nights, remember.” 

“The British Navy and 
the weather permitting!” I 
laughed. 

“Do not fear!” said he. 
“T shall be here, and we shall 
get you aboard somehow. Come 
any one of those nights that 
suits him.” 

“That suits him?” I 
laughed. “Say rather that 
suits Providence!” 

“ Well,” he repeated, “I'll be 
here anyhow. Good luck!” 

We saluted, and I started on 
my way, wheeling my bicycle 
over the grass. I confess, how- 
ever, that I had not gone many 
yards before I stopped and 
looked back, Wiedermann had 
disappeared from the top of the 
bank, and in a moment I heard 
the faint sounds of the boat 
rowing back. Very dimly 
against the grey sea I could 
just pick out the conning tower 
and low side of the submarine. 
The gulls were still crying, but 
in a more sombre key, I fancied. 

So here was I, Conrad von 
Belke, lieutenant in the German 
Navy, treading British turf 
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underfoot, cut off from any 
hope of escape for three full 
days at least! And it was not 
ordinary British turf either. 
I was on the holy of holies, 
actually landed en those sac- 
red, jealously-guarded islands 
(which, I presume, I must not 
even name here), where the 
Grand Fleet had its lair. As 
to the mere act of landing, 
well, you have just seen that 
there was no insuperable diffi- 
culty in stepping ashore from 
a submarine at certain places, 
if the conditions were favour- 
able and the moment cun- 
ningly chosen ; but I proposed 
to penetrate to the innermost 
sanctuary, and spend at least 
three days there—a very differ- 
ent proposition ! 

I had been chosen for this 
service for three reasons: be- 
cause I was supposed to be a 
cool hand in what the English 
call a “tight place”; because 
I could talk English not merely 
fluently, but with the real ac- 
cent and intonation—like a 
native, in fact; and I believe 
because they thought me not 
quite a fool. As you shall 
hear, there was to be one 
much wiser than I te guide 
me. He was indeed the brain 
of this desperate enterprise, 
and I but his messenger and 
assistant. Still, one wants a 
messenger with certain quali- 
ties, and as it is the chief 
object of this narrative to 
elear my honour in the eyes 
of those who sent me, I wish 
to point out that they de- 
liberately chose me for this 
job —I did not select myself 
—and that I did my best. 

It was my own idea to take 
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a motor-bicycle, but it was an 
idea cordially appreved by 
those above me. There were 
several obvious advantages. 
A motor-cyclist is not an 
uncommon object on the roads 
even of those out-of-the-way 
islands, so that my mere ap- 
pearance would attract no 
suspicion; and besides, they 
would scarcely expect a visitor 
of my sort to come ashore 
equipped with such an article. 
Also, I would cover the ground 
quickly, and, if it came to the 
worst, might have a chance of 
evading pursuit. But there 
was one reason which par- 
ticularly appealed to me: I 
could wear my naval uniform 
underneath a suit of cyclist’s 
overalls, and so if I were 
caught might make a strong 
plea to escape the fate of a 
spy; in fact, I told myself I 
was not a spy,—simply a 
venturesome scout, Whether 
the British would take the 
same view of me was another 
question! Still, the motor- 
cyele did give me a chance. 
My first task was to cover 
the better part of twenty 
miles before daybreak and 
join forces with “him” in the 
very innermost shrine of this 
sanctuary —or rather, on the 
shore of it. This seemed a 
simple enough job; I had 
plenty of time, the roads, I 
knew, were good, nobody 
would be stirring (or any- 
how, ought to be) at that 
hour, and the arrangements 
for my safe reception were, as 
you shall hear, remarkably in- 
genious. If I once struck the 
hard main road, I really saw 
nothing that could stop me. 
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The first thing was to strike 
this road. Of course I knew 
the map by heart, and had 
& copy in my pocket as a 
precaution that was almost 
superfluous, but working by 
map-memory in the dark is 
not so easy when one is going 
across country. 

The grassy bank fell gently 
before me as the land sloped 
down from the cliffs to the 
beach, and I knew that within 
a couple of hundred yards I 
should find a rough road which 
followed the shore for a short 
way, and then when it reached 
the links above the beach, 
turned at right angles across 
them to join the highroad, 
Accordingly I bumped my 
motor-cycle patiently over the 
rough grass, keeping close to 
the edge of the bank so as to 
guide myself, and every now 
and then making a detour of 
a few yards inland to see 
whether the road had begun. 
The minutes passed, the ground 
kept falling till I was but a 
little above the level of the 
glimmering sea, the road ought 
to have begun to keep me 
company long ago, but never 
a sign of it could I find. 
Twice in my detours I stumbled 
into what seemed sand-holes, 
and turned back out of them 
sharply. And then at last I 
realised that I had ceased to 
deseend for the last hundred 
yards or more, and in fact 
must be on the broad stretch 
of undulating sea links that 
fringed the head of the bay. 
But where was my road? 

I stopped, bade myself keep 
quite cool and composed, and 
peered round me into the night. 
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The moon was farther up and 
it had become a little lighter, 
but the clouds still obscured 
most of the sky and it was 
not light enough to see much. 
Overhead were the stars; on 
one hand the pale sea merged 
into the dark horizon; all 
around me were low black 
hummocks that seemed to fade 
into an infinity of shadows. 
The gulls still cried mournfully, 
and a strong pungent odour of 
seaweed filled the night air. I 
remember that pause very 
vividly. 

I should have been reckless 
enough to light a cigarette had 
I not feared that our sub- 
marine might still be on the 
surface, and Wiedermann might 
see the flash and dubme an idiot. 
I certainly needed a smoke 
very badly and took some 
credit to myself for refraining 
(though perhaps I ought really 
have given it to Wiedermann). 
And then I decided to turn 
back, slanting, however, a little 
away from the sea so as to try 
and cut across the road. A 
minute or two later I tumbled 
into a small chasm and came 
down with the bicycle on top 
of me. I had found my road! 

The fact was that the thing, 
though marked on the large- 
seale map as a road of the 
third, fourth, or tenth quality 
(I forget which), was actually 
nothing more or less than three 
parallel crevasses in the turf 
filled with loose sand. It was 
into these crevasses that I had 
twice stumbled already. 

Now with my back to the 
sea and keeping a yard or two 
away from this wretched track, 
but with its white sand to 
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guide me, I pushed my motor- 
cycle laboriously ever the rough 
turf for what seemed the better 
part of half anhour. In reality 
I suppose it was under ten 
minutes, but with the night 
passing and that long ride be- 
fore me, I never want a more 
patience-testing job. And then 
suddenly the white sand ceased. 
I stepped across to see what 
was the matter, and found my- 
self on a hard highroad. It 
was a branch of the main road 
that led towards the shore, and 
for the moment I had quite 
forgotten its existence. I could 
have shouted for joy. 

“Now,” I said to myself, 
“Tm off!” 

And off I went, phut-phut- 
phutting through the cool 
night air, with a heart extra- 
ordinarily lightened. That 
little bit of trouble at the start 
had made the rest of the whole 
wild enterprise seem quite 
simple now that it was safely 
over. 

I reached the end of this 
branch, swung round to the 
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right into the highroad proper 
and buzzed along like a tor- 
nado. The sea by this time 
had vanished, but I saw the 
glimmer of a loch on my left, 
and close at hand low walls and 
dim vistas of cultivated fields. 
A dark low building whizzed 
by, and then a gaunt eerie- 
looking standing stone, and 
then came a dip and beyond it 
a little rise in the ground, As 
I took this rise there suddenly 
came upon me a terrible sink- 
ing of the heart. Phut-phut! 
went my cycle, loudly and em- 
phatically, and then came a 
horrible pause. Phut! once 
more; then two or three feeble 
explosions, and then silence, 
My way stopped; I threw over 
my leg and landed on the road. 

“‘What the devil!” I mut- 
tered. 

I had cleaned the thing, oiled 
it, seen that everything was in 
order; what in heaven’s name 
could be the matter? And 
then with a dreadful sensation 
I remembered that wave of salt 
water, 


II, NIGHT IN THE RUINED HOUSE. 


You may smile to think of 
a sailor being dismayed by a 
splash of salt water; but not 
if you are a motor-cyclist! 
Several very diabolical con- 
sequences may ensue. 

In the middle of that empty 
road, in that alien land, under 
the hostile stars, I took my 
electric torch and endeavoured 
to discovered what was the 
matter. From the moment I 
remembered the probable salt, 
wet cause of my mishap I had 
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a pretty hopeless feeling. At 
the end of ten minutes I felt 
not merely quite hopeless, but 
utterly helpless. Helpless as 
a child before a charging ele- 
phant, hopeless as a man at 
the bottom of an Alpine 
crevasse. Ignition, carburet- 
tor, what had been damaged ? 
In good daylight it might 
take me an hour or two first 
to discover and then to mend. 
By the radiance of my toreh 
I would probably spend a 
M 
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night or two, and be none 
the wiser. 

And meantime the precious 
dark hours were slipping 
away, and scattered all over 
the miles of country lay foe- 
men sleeping —nothing but 
foes, I was in a sea-girt isle 
with but one solitary friend, 
and he was nearly twenty 
miles away, and I had the 
strictest orders not to ap- 
proach him save under the 
cover of darkness. Enough 
cause for a few pretty black 
moments, I think you will 
allow. 

And then I took myself by 
the scruff of the neck and 
gave myself a hearty shake, 
Had I been picked for this 
errand because I was a cow- 
ard or a resourceless fool? 
No! Well, then, I must keep 
my head and use my wits, 
and if I could not achieve 
the best thing, I must try to 
do the second best. I ran 
over all the factors in the 
problem. 

Firstly, to wait in the 
middle of that road trying 
to accomplish a job which I 
knew perfectly well it was a 
thousand chances to one 
against my managing, was 
sheer perverse folly. 

Secondly, to leave my cycle 
in a ditch and try to cover 
the distance on my own two 
legs before daybreak was a 
physical impossibility. My 
cycle being one of the modern 
. kind with no pedals, I could 
not even essay the dreadful 
task of grinding it along with 
my feet. Therefore I could 
not reach my haven to-night 
by any conceivable means. 
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On the other hand, I would 
still be expected to-morrow 
night, for our plans were laid 
to allow something for mis- 
chances; so if I could conceal 
myself and my cycle through 
the coming day, all might 
yet be well. Therefore I 
must devise some plan for 
concealing myself. 

Logic had brought me beau- 
tifully so far, but now came 
the rub— Where was I to hide? 
These islands, you may er may 
not know, are to all practical 
purposes treeless and hedge- 
less, They have many moors 
and waste places, but of an 
abominable kind for a fugitive 
—especially a fugitive with a 
motor-cycle. The slopes are 
long and usually gentle and 
quite exposed ; ravines and dells 
are few and far between and 
farther still to reach. Caves 
and clefts among the rocks 
might be found no doubt, but 
I should probably break my 
neck looking for them in the 
dark, Conceive of a man with 
a motor-bicycle looking for a 
cave by starlight! 

And then a heaven-sent in- 
spiration visited me. On board 
we had of course maps with 
every heuse marked, however 
small, and who lived in it, and 
so on. We do things thor- 
oughly, even though at the 
moment there may not be any 
apparent reason fer some of 
the details. I blessed our sys- 
tem now, for suddenly in my 
mind’s eye I saw a certain 
group of farm buildings marked 
“ruinous and uninhabited.” 


And new where the devil 
was it? 
My own pocket map of course 
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had ne such minute details and 
I had to work my memory 
hard. And then in a flash I 
saw the map as distinctly as 
if it had really been under my 
eye instead of safely under the 
Atlantic. 

“T have a chanee still!” I 
said to myself. 

By the light of my toreh I 
had a careful look at my small 
map, and then I set forth push- 
ing my lifeless cycle. To get to 
my refuge I had to turn back 
and retrace my steps (or per- 
haps I should rather say my 
revolutions) part way to the 
shore till I came to a road 
branching southwards, roughly 
parallel to the coast. It as- 
cended continuously and pretty 
steeply, and I can assure you 
it was stiff work pushing a 
motor-cycle up that intermin- 
able hill, especially when one 
was clad for warmth and not 
for exercise. Dimly in the 
waxing moonlight I could see 
low farm buildings here and 
there, but luckily not a light 
shone nor a dog barked from 
one of them. Glancing over 
my shoulder I saw the sea, now 
quite distinct and with a faint 
sheen upon its surface, widening 
and widening as I rose. But 
I merely glanced at it enviously 
and concentrated my attention 
on the task of finding my 
“ruinous and uninhabited” 
farm, 

I twice nearly turned off the 
road too soon, but I did find 
it at last—a low tumble-down 
group of little buildings some 
two hundred yards or so off 
the road on the right, or sea- 
ward side, Here the cultivated 
fields stopped, and beyond them 
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the road ascended through 
barren moorland. My refuge 
was, in fact, the very last of 
the farms as one went up the 
hill. It lay pretty isolated from 
the others, and there was a 
track leading to it that enabled 
me to push my cycle along 
fairly comfortably. 

“TI might have come to a 
much worse place!” I said to 
myself hopefully. 

Though there was not a sign 
of life about the place, and not 
a sound of any kind, I still 
proceeded warily, as I explored 
the derelict farm. I dared not 
even use my torch till I had 
stooped through an open door, 
and was safely within one of 
the buildings. When I flashed 
it round me I saw then that I 
stood in a small and absolutely 
empty room, which might at 
one time have been anything 
from a parlour to a byre, but 
now seemed consecrated te the 
cultivation of nettles. It had 
part of a roof overhead, and 
seemed as likely to suit my 
purpose as any other of the 
dilapidated group, so I brought 
my cycle in, flattened a square 
yard or two of nettles, and sat 
down on the floor with my 
back against the wall. And 
then I lit a cigarette and 
meditated. 

“My young friend,” I said 
to myself, “you are in an awk- 
ward position, but, remember, 
you have been in awkward 
positions before when there 
were no such cempensating 
advantages! Let us consider 
these advantages and grow 
cheerful, You are privileged 
to render your country such a 
service as few single Germans 
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have been able to render her— 
if this plan succeeds! If it 
fails, your sacrifice will not 
be unknown or unappreciated. 
Whatever happens, you will 
have climbed a rung or two 
up the ladder of duty, and 
perhaps of fame.” 

This eloquence pleased my 
young friend so much that he 
lit another cigarette. 

“ Consider again,’ I resumed, 
“what an opportunity you 
have been unexpectedly pre- 
sented with for exhibiting 
your resourcefulness and your 
coolness and your nerve! If it 
had not been for that wave of 
salt water your task would 
have been almost too simple. 
Your own share of the enter- 
prise would merely have con- 
sisted in a couple of easy rides 
on @ motor-cycle, and perhaps 
the giving of a few sugges- 
tions, or the making of a few 
objections, which would prob- 
ably have been brushed aside 
as worthless. Now you have 
really something to test you!” 

This oration produced a less 
exhilarating effect. In fact, it 
set me to wondering very 
gravely how I could best 
justify this implied tribute to 
my powers of surmounting 
difficulties. Till the day broke 
all I had to do was to sit still, 
but after that—what? I pon- 
dered for a few minutes, and 
then I came to the conclusion 
that an hour or two’s sleep 
would probably freshen my 
wits. I knew I could count 
on waking when the sun rose, 
and so I closed my eyes, and 
presently was fast asleep. 

When I awoke, it was broad 
daylight. Looking first through 


the pane-less windew and then 
through the gap in the roof, I 
saw that it was a grey, still 
morning that held promise of a 
fine day, though whether that 
was to my advantage or disad- 
vantage I did not feel quite 
sure. Nobody seemed to be 
stirring yet about the houses or 
fields, so I had still time for 
deliberation before fate forced 
my hand. 

First of all, I had a look 
round my immediate surround- 
ings. I was well sheltered, as 
all the walls were standing, 
and there was most of a roof 
over my head (the last being a 
point of some importance in 
case any aircraft chanced to 
make a flight in this direction). 
It is true that the door was 
gone, but even here I seemed 
fortunate, for another small 
building, also dilapidated-look- 
ing but in somewhat better 
condition, stood right opposite 
the open doorway and hid it 
completely. This little build- 
ing still had a dishevelled door 
which stood closed, and for a 
moment I half thought of 
changing my shelter and 
taking possession of it; and 
then I decided that where fate 
had directed my steps, there 
should I abide. 

The next thing obviously was 
to overhaul my motor -cyele, 
and this I set about at once, 
though all the time my 
thoughts kept working. In 
the course of an hour or so I 
had located the trouble in the 
carburettor and put it right 
again, andI had also begun te 
realise a few of the pros and 
cons of the situation. 

I now ate a few sandwiches, 
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had a pull at my flask, lit a 
cigarette, and put the case to 
myself squarely. 

“With a motor- cycle, the 
whole island at my disposal, 
and daylight in which to search 
it through, I can surely find a 
hiding-place a little farther 
removed from inquisitive neigh- 
bours,” I said to myself. “So 
the sooner I am off the better.” 

But then I answered back— 

“On the other hand it may 
take me seme hours to find a 
better spot than this, and a 
man tearing about the country 
on a motor-cycle is decidedly 
more conspicuous in the early 
morning than in the middle of 
the day or the afternoon when 
cyclists are natural objects. 

“But again, if I do think of 
leaving this place I certainly 
ought not to be seen in the act 
of emerging from a ruinous 
house pushing my cycle—not, 
at least, if I wish to be con- 
sidered a normal feature of the 


III. BEHIND 


“ Ruinous”’ these farm build- 
ings certainly were; but “un- 
inhabited” — obviously not 
quite! I rose stealthily and 
crossed to the door, and just 
as I reached it the door of 
the other house began to 
epen. I stepped back and 
peered round the corner for 
quite a minute before any- 
thing more happened. My 
neighbour, whoever he was, 
seemed unconscionably slow in 
his movements, 

And then a very old, bent, 
and withered woman appeared, 
with a grey shawl about her 
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landscape. I have a chance 
of escaping now unobserved ; 
shall I have such a chance later 
in the day?” 

Finally 1 decided to com- 
promise. I should stay where 
I was till the hour when all 
the farmers had their midday 
meal. Then I might well hope 
to slip out unobserved, and 
thereafter scour the country 
leoking for the ideal hiding- 
place without attracting any 
particular attention. But 
whatever merits this scheme 
may have had were destined 
never to be tested. 

From my seat amid the 
nettles I could see right 
through the open door, and 
my eyes all this while were 
resting on the glimpse of grey 
building outside. All at once 
I held my breath, and the 
hand that was lifting a 
cigarette to my lips grew 
rigid. A thin wisp of smoke 
was rising from the chimney. 


THE WALL, 


head. As she looked slowly 
round her, first to one side 
and then to the other, I cau- 
tiously drew back; but even 
as I did so I knew it was too 
late. A wisp of smeke had 
given us both away. This 
time it was a trail from my 
cigarette which I could see 
quite plainly drifting through 
the open door. 

I heard her steps coming 
towards me, and then her 
shadow filled the doorway. 
There was nothing for it 
but taking the bull by the 
horns. 
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“Good morning!” I said 
genially. 

She did not start. She did 
not speak. She just stared 
at me out of as unpleasant- 
looking a pair of old eyes as 
I have ever looked into. I 
suspected at once why the 
old crone lived here by her- 
self; she did not look as if 
she would be popular among 
her neighbours, 

“‘T think it is going to be a 
fine day,” I continued breezily. 

She simply continued to 
stare; and if ever I saw sus- 
picion in human eyes, I saw 
it in hers. 

“What do you think your- 
self?” I inquired with a smile. 
“ T have no doubt you are more 
weatherwise than I.” 

Then at last she spoke, and 
I thought I had never heard 
@ more sinister remark, 

‘“‘ Maybe it will be a fine day 
for some,” she replied. 

“T hope I may be one of 
them!” I said as cheerfully as 
possible. 

She said not one word in 
reply, and her silence com- 
pleted the eminous innuendo. 

It struck me that a word 
of explanation would be ad- 
visable. 

“My bicycle broke down,” 
I said, ‘‘and I took the liberty 
of bringing it in here to re- 
pair it.” 

Her baleful gaze turned upon 
my hapless motor-eycle. 

“What for did you have te 
mend it in here?” she in- 
quired; very pertinently, I 
could not but admit. 

“Tt was the most convenient 
place I could find,” I replied 
carelessly. 


“To keep it from the rain 
maybe?” she suggested. 

“ Well,” I admitted, “a roof 
has some advantages.” 

“Then,” said she, “ you’ve 
been here a long while, for 
there’s been no rain since I 
wakened up.” 

‘But I didn’t say I came 
here for shelter,” I said 
hastily. 

She stared at me again for 
a few moments. 

“You're saying first one 
thing and then the other,” 
she pronounced. 

I felt inclined to tell her 
that she had missed her 
vocation. What a_ terrible 
specimen of the brow-beating, 
cross-examining lawyer she 
would have made! However, 
I decided that my safest line 
was cheerful politeness. 

“ Have it your own way, my 
good dame!” I said lightly. 

Her evil eyes transfixed me, 

“You'll be a foreigner,” she 
said. 

“ A foreigner!” I exclaimed ; 
“why on earth should you 
think that?” 

“ You’re using queer words,” 
she replied. 

“What words?” I de- 
manded. 

“Dame is the German for 
an old woman,” said she, 

This astonishing philological 
discovery might have amused 
me at another time, but at 
this moment it only shewed 
me too clearly how her thoughts 
were running. 

“Well,” said I, “if it’s 
German, I can only say it is 
the first word of that beastly 
language I’ve ever spoken!” 

Again I was answered by a 
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very ominous silence. It oo- 
curred to me very forcibly 
that the sooner I removed 
myself from this neighbour- 
hood the better. 

“Well,” I said, “my bicycle 
is mended now, so I had better 
be off.” 

“You had that,” she agreed. 

“Good-bye!” I cried as I 


led my cycle out, but she 
never spoke a syllable in 
reply. 


“Fate has not lost much 
time in forcing my hand!” I 
said to myself as I pushed my 
motor-cycle along the track 
towards the highroad. I 
thought it wiser not to look 
round, but just before I 
reached the road I glanced 
over my left shoulder, and 
there was the old woman 
crossing the fields at a much 
brisker pace than I should 
have given her credit for, 
and heading straight for the 
nearest farm. My hand was 
being forced with a vengeance. 

Instinctively I should liked 
to have turned uphill and got 
clear of this district immedi- 
ately, but I was not sure how 
my cycle would behave itself, 
and dared not risk a stiff 
ascent to begin with. So I 
set off at top speed down 
the road I had come the 
night before, passing the old 
crene at a little distance off, 
and noticing more than one 
labourer in the fields or 
woman at a house door, star- 
ing with interest at this early 
morning rider. When the 
news had spread of where he 
had come from, and with what 
language he interlarded his 
speech, they might do some- 
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thing more than stare. There 
was a telegraph-office not at 
all far away. 

As I sped down that hill and 
swung round away from the 
sea at the foot, I did a heap of 
quick thinking. As things had 
turned out I dared not make 
for any place of concealment 
far off the highroads. Now 
that there was a probability of 
the hue and cry being raised, 
or at least of a look-out being 
kept for me, the chances of 
successfully slipping up the 
valley of some burn without 
any one’s notice were enor- 
mously decreased. I had but 
to glance round at the open- 
ness of the countryside to 
realise that. No; on the high- 
roads I could at least run away, 
but up in the moors I should be 
@ mere trapped rat. 

Then I had the bright 
thought of touring in zigzag 
fashion round and round the 
island, stopping every here and 
there to address an inhabitant 
and leave a false clue, so as to 
confuse my possible pursuers. 
But what about my petrol? I 
might need every drop if I 
actually did come to be chased. 
So I gave up that scheme. 

Finally, I decided upon a 
plan which really seems to me 
now to be as promising as any 
I could think of. About the 
least likely place to look for me 
would be a few miles farther 
along the same road that ran 
past my last night’s refuge, in 
the opposite direction from that 
in which people had seen me 
start. I resolved to make a 
detour and then work back to 
that read. 

I had arrived at this decision 
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by the time I reached the scene 
of last night’s mishap, TFor- 
tunately my cycle was running 
like a deer now, and I swept up 
the little slope in a few seconds 
and sped round the loch, open- 
ing up fresh vistas of round- 
topped heather hills and wide 
green or brown valleys every 
minute. At a lonely bit of the 
road I jumped off, studied my 
map afresh, and then dashed 
on again. 

Presently a side road opened, 
leading back towards the coast, 
and round the corner I sped; 
but even as I did so the utter 
hopelessness of my performance 
struck me vividly—that is to 
say, if a really serious and or- 
ganised hunt for me were to be 
set afoot. For the roadside 
was dotted with houses, often 
at considerable intervals it is 
true, but then all of them had 
such confoundedly wide views 
over that open country. There 
was @ house or two at the very 
eorner where I turned, and I 
distinctly saw a face appearing 
at a window to watch me 
thunder past. The noise these 
motor-cycles make is simply 
infernal ! 

It was then that 1 fell into 
the true spirit for such an ad- 
venture. Since the chances 
were everywhere against me if 
my enemies took certain steps, 
well then, the only thing te do 
was to hope they did not take 
them and dismiss that matter 
from my mind, I was taking 
the best precautions I could 
think of, and the cooler I kept 
and better spirits I was in, the 
more likely would luck be to 
follow me. For luck is a dis- 
cerning lady and likes those 
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who trust her. Accordingly, 
the sun being now out and the 
morning beautifully fine, I de- 
cided to enjoy the scenery and 
make the most of a day ashore. 

My first step was to ease up 
and ride just as slowly as I 
could, and then I saw at once 
that I was doing the wisest 
thing in every way. I made 
less noise and less dust, and 
was altogether much less of a 
phenomenon. And this en- 
couraged me greatly to keep to 
my new resolution. 

“Tf I leave it all to luck, she 
will advise me well!” I said to 
myself, 

I headed coastwards through 
a wide marshy valley with but 
few houses about, and in a 
short time saw the sea widening 
before me and presently struck 
the road I was seeking. At 
the junction I obeyed an im- 
pulse, and, jumping off my cycle, 
paused to survey the scenery. 
A fertile vale fell from where 
I stood, down to a small bay 
between headlands. It was 
filled with little farms, and all 
at once there came over me 
an extraordinary impression of 
peacefulness and rest. Could 
it actually be that this was a 
country at war; that naval 
war, indeed, was very very close 
at hand, and beneath those 
shining waters a submarine 
might even now be stealing or 
a loose mine drifting? The 
wide, sunshiny, placid atmos- 
phere of the scene, with its vast 
expanse of clear blue sky, larks 
singing high up and sea-birds 
crying about the shore, soothed 
my spirits like a magician’s 
wand. I mounted and rode on 
again in an amazingly pleasant 
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frame of mind for a spy within 
a hair’s-breadth of capture, and 
very probably of ignominious 
death. 

_Up a long hill my engine 
gently throbbed, with moorland 
on either side that seemed to 
be so desolated by tle gales 
and sea spray that even heather 
could scarcely flourish. I meant 
to stop and rest by the wayside, 
but after a look at the map I 
thought on the whole I had 
better put another mile or two 
between me and the lady with 
the baleful eyes. At the top 
I had a very wide prospect of 
inland country to the left, a 
treeless northern-looking scene, 
all green and brown with many 
lakes reflecting the sunshine. 
A more hopeless land to hide 
in I never beheld, and I was 
confirmed in my reckless reso- 
lution. Chance alone must pro- 
tect me. 

Down a still steeper hill I 
rode, only now amid numberless 
small farms and with another 
bay shining ahead. The road 
ran nearly straight into the 
water and then bent suddenly 
and followed the rim of the 
bay, with nothing but empty 
sea-links on the landward side. 
The farms were left behind, a 
mansion-house by the shore was 
still a little distance ahead, and 
there was not a living soul in 
sight as I came to a small 
stone-walled enclosure squeezed 
in between the road and the 
beach below. I jumped off, led 
my cycle round this and laid it 
on the ground, and then seated 
myself with my back against 
the low wall ef loose stones and 
my feet almost projecting over 
the edge of the steep slope of 
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pebbles that fell down to the 
sand. 

I was only just out of sight, 
but unless any one should walk 
along the beach, out of sight 
I certainly was, and it struck 
me forcibly that ever since I 
had given myself up to luck, 
every impulse had been an in- 
spiration. If I wereconducting 
the search for myself, would I 
ever dream of looking for the 
mysterious runaway behind a 
wall three feet high within 
twenty paces of a public road 
and absolutely exposed to a 
wide sweep of beach? “No,” 
I told myself, “I certainly 
should not!” 

There I sat for hour after 
hour basking in the sunshine, 
and yet despite my heavy cloth- 
ing kept at a bearable temper- 
ature by gentle airs of cool 
breeze off the sea. The tide, 
which was pretty high when I 
arrived, crept slowly down the 
sands, but save for the cruising 
and running of gulls and little 
piping shore-birds, that was all 
the movement on the beach. 
Not a soul appeared below me 
allthat time. The calm shining 
sea remained absolutely empty 
except once for quarter of an 
hour or so when a destroyer 
was creeping past far out. To 
the seaward there was not 4 
hint of danger or the least 
cause for apprehension. 

On the road behind me I did 
hear sounds several times, which 
I confess disturbed my equan- 
imity much more than I meant 
to let them. Once a motor-ear 
buzzed past, and not to hold 
my breath as the sound swelled 
so rapidly and formidably was 
more than I could achieve. 
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The jogging of a horse and 
trap twice set me wondering, 
despite myself, whether there 
were a couple of men with car- 
bines aboard. But the slow 
prolonged rattling and creak- 
ing of carts was perhaps the 
sound that worried me most. 
They took such an intermin- 
able time to pass! I conceived 
@ very violent distaste for 
carts. 

I do take some credit to my- 
self that not once did I yield 
to the temptation to peep over 
my wall and see who it was 
that passed along the road, I 
did not even turn and try to 
peer through the chinks in the 
stones, but simply sat like a 
limpet till the sounds had died 
completely away. The only 
precaution I took was to ex- 
tinguish my cigarette if I 
chanced at the moment to be 
smoking. 

In the course of my long 
bask in that sun bath I ate 
most of my remaining sand- 
wiches and a eake or two of 
chocolate, but kept the remain- 
der against emergencies. At 
last as the sun wore round, 
gradually descending till it 
shone right into my eyes, and I 
realised that the afternoon was 
getting far through, hope be- 
gan to rise higher and higher. 
It actually seemed as if I were 
going to be allowed to remain 


IV. THE 


“A fine afternoon,” I re- 
marked, without rising, and I 
hope without showing any sign 
of emotion other than pleasure 
at making an acquaintance. 
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within twenty yards of a high- 
road till night fell. “And 
then let them look for me!” I 
thought. 

I don’t think my access of 
optimism caused me to make 
any incautious movement. I 
know I was not smoking, in 
fact it must simply have been 
luck determined to show me 
that I was not her only favour- 
ite. Anyhow, when I first 
heard a footstep it was on the 
grass within five yards of me, 
and the next moment a man 
came round the corner of the 
wall and stopped dead short at 
the sight of me, 

He was a countryman, a 
small farmer or hired man, I 
should judge—a broad - faced, 
red-bearded, wide-sheuldered, 
pleasant-loeking fellow, and he 
must have been walking for 
some distance on the grass 
by the roadside, though what 
made him step the few yards 
out of his way to look round 
the corner of the wall, I have 
never discovered to this day. 
Possibly he meant te descend 
to the beach at that point. 
Anyhow there he was, 
and as we looked into one 
another’s eyes for a moment 
in silence I could tell as 
surely as if he had said the 
words that he had heard the 
story of the suspicious motor- 
cyclist. 


NAILS. 


“ Aye,” said he, briefly and 
warily. 

This discouraging manner 
was very ominous, for the man 
was as-good-natured and agree- 
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able-looking a fellow as I ever 
met. 

“The weather looks 
keeping up,” I said. 

He continued te look at me 
steadily, and made no answer 
at all this time. Then he 
turned his back to me very 
deliberately, lifted his felt hat, 
and waved it two or three 
times round his head, evidently 
to some one in the distance. 
I saw instantly that mischief 
was afoot and time precious, 
yet the fellow was evidently 
determined and stout-hearted, 
besides being physically very 
powerful, and it would never 
do to rouse his suspicions to 
the pitch of grappling with 
me. Of course I might use 
my revolver, but I had no wish 
to add a civilian’s death to the 
other charge I might have to 
face before that sun had set. 
Suddenly luck served me well 
again by putting into my head 
a well-known English cant 
phrase. 

“Are you often taken like 
that?” I inquired with a 
smile, 

He turned round again and 
stared blankly. I imitated the 
movement of waving @ hat, and 
laughed. 

“Or is it a family custom?” 
I asked. 

He was utterly taken aback, 
and looked rather foolish. I 
sat still and continued to smile 
at him. And then he broke 
into a smile himself. 

“T was just waving on a 
friend,” he explained, and I 
could detect a note of apology 
in his voice. For the moment 
he was completely hood- 
winked. How long it weuld 


like 
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last Heaven knew, but I 
clearly could not afford to 
imitate Mr Asquith, and “ wait 
and see,” 

“Oh,” I said with a laugh, 
“T see!” 

And then I glanced at my 
wristlet watch, and sprang to 
my feet with an exclamation. 

“By Jove, I'll be late!” I 
said, and picking up my eycle 
wheeled it briskly to the road, 
remarking genially as I went, 
“the days are not so long as 
they were!” 

I never saw & man more 
obviously divided in mind. 
Was I the suspicious person 
he fancied at first? Or was I 
an honest and peaceable gentle- 
man? Meanwhile I had cast 
one brief but sufficient glance 
along the road. Just at the 
foot of the steep hill down 
which I had come in the morn- 
ing ® man was mounting a 
motor-cycle. Beside him stood 
one or two others — country 
folk, so far as I could judge at 
the distance, and piecing things 
together, it seemed plain that 
my friend had lately been one 
of the party, and that the man 
they had been gossiping with 
was a motor-cyclist in search 
of me, who had actually paused 
to make inquiries within little 
over a quarter of a mile from 
where I sat. Quite possibly 
he had been there for some 
time, and almost certainly he 
would have ridden past with- 
out suspecting my presence if 
it had not been for the dia- 
bolical mishap of this chance 
encounter. 

I had planted my cycle on 
the road, and was ready to 
meunt before my friend had 
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made up his mind what to do. 
Even then his procedure luckily 
lacked decision. 

“Beg pardon, sir—!” he 
began, making a step towards 
me. 

“Good evening!” I shouted, 
and the next instant the engine 
had started, and I was in my 
saddle. 

Even then my pursuer had 
got up so much speed that he 
must surely have caught me 
had he not stopped to make 
inquiry of my late acquaint- 
ance. I was rounding a corner 
at the moment, and so was able 
to glance over my shoulder 
and see what was happening. 
The cyclist was then in the act 
of remounting, and I noted 
that he was in very dark 
clothes. It might or might 
not have been a uniform, but 
I fancied it was. Anyhow, I 
felt peculiarly little enthusiasm 
for making his acquaintance. 

On I sped, working rapidly 
up to forty miles an hour, and 
quite careless now of any little 
sensation I might cause. I 
had sensations myself, and did 
not grudge them to other 
people. The road quickly left 
the coast and turned directly 
inland, and presently it began 
to wind along the edge of a 
long reedy stretch of water, 
with a steep bank above it on 
the other side. The windings 
gave me several chances of 
catching a glimpse of my pur- 
suer, and I saw that I was 
gaining nothing; in fact, if 
anything he was overhauling 
me. 

“T'll try them!” I said to 
myself. 

“Them ” were nails, Wie- 


dermann had done me no more 
than justice in assuming I had 
come well provided against 
possible contingencies. Each 
of my side-pockets had a little 
packet of large-headed, sharp- 
pointed nails. I had several 
times thrown them experi- 
mentally on the floor of my 
cabin, and found that a grati- 
fying number lay point up- 
wards. I devoutly prayed 
they would behave as reason- 
ably now. 

This stretch of road was 
ideal for their use—narrow, 
and with not a house to give 
succour or a  speetator to 
witness such a very suspicious 
performance. I threw a hand- 
ful behind me, and at the next 
turn of the road glanced round 
to see results. The man was 
still going strong. I threw 
another handful and then a 
third, but after that the road 
ran straight for a space, and 
it was only when it bent to 
the right round the head of 
the loch that I was able to 
see him again. He had stopped 
far back, and was examining 
his tyres. 

The shadows by this time 
were growing long, but there 
were still some hours before 
darkness would really shelter 
me, and in the meantime what 
was I to do with myself, and 
where toturn? Judging from 
the long time that had elapsed 
between my discovery in the 
early morning and the appear- 
ance of this cyclist at the very 
place which I had thought 
would be the last where they 
would seek me, the rest of 
the island had probably been 
searched and the hue and cry 
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had died down by this time. 
So for some time I ought to 
be fairly safe anywhere: until, 
in fact, my pursuer had reached 
a telegraph office, and other 
scouts had then been collected 
and sent out. And if my man 
was an average human being, 
he would certainly waste a lot 
of precious time in trying to 
pump up his tyres or mend 
them before giving it up as 
a bad job and walking to a 
telegraph office. 

That, in fact, was what he 
did, for in this open country 
I was able a few minutes 
later to see him in the far 
distance still stopping by that 
loch shore. But though I be- 
lieve in trusting to chance, I 
like to give myself as many 
chances as possible. I knew 
where all the telegraph offices 
were, and one was 42 little 
nearer him than I quite liked. 
So half a mile farther on, at 
& quiet spot on a hill, I jumped 
off and swarmed up one of the 
telegraph - posts by the road- 
side, and then I took out of 
my pocket another happy in- 
spiration. When I came down 
again, there was a gap in the 
wire. 

There was now quite a good 
chanee that I might retain my 
freedom till night fell, and if 
I could hold out so long as 
that — well, we should see 
what happened then! But 
what was to be done in the 
meantime? A strong tempta- 
tion assailed me, and I yielded 
to it. Ishould get as near to 
my night’s rendezvous as pos- 
sible, and try to find some 
secluded spot there. It was 
not perhaps the very wisest 
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thing to risk being seen there 
by daylight and bring sus- 
picion on the neighbourhood 
where I meant to spend two 
or three days; but you will 
presently see why I was so 
strongly tempted. So great, 
in fact, was the temptation 
that till I got there I hardly 
thought of the risk. 

I rode for a little longer 
through the same kind of un- 
dulating, loeh- strewn inland 
country, and then I came 
again close to the sea. But it 
was not the open sea this time. 
It was a fairly wide sound that 
led from the ocean into a very 
important place, and immedi- 
ately I began to see things. 
What things they were pre- 
cisely I may not say, but they 
had to do with warfare, with 
making this sound about as 
easy for a hostile ship to get 
through, whether above the 
water or below, as a pane of 
glass is for a bluebottle. As I 
rode very leisurely, with my 
head half turned round all the 
while, I felt that my time was 
not wasted if I escaped safely, 
having seen simply what I now 
noted. For my eye could put 
interpretations on features that 
would convey nothing to the 
ordinary traveller. 

Gradually up and up a long 
gentle incline I rode, with the 
sound falling below me and a 
mass of high dark hills rising 
beyond it. Behind me the sun 
was now low, and my shadow 
stretched long on the empty 
road ahead. For it was singu- 
larly empty, and the country- 
side was utterly peaceful; only 
at sea was there life—with 
death very close beside it, And 
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now and then there rose at in- 
tervals a succession of dull, 
heavy sounds that made the 
earth quiver. I knew what 
they meant! 

Then came a dip, and then a 
very steep long hill through 
moorland country. And then 
quite suddenly and abruptly I 
came to the top. It was a 
mere knife-edge, with the road 
instantly beginning to descend 
steeply on the other side, but I 
did not descend with the read. 
I jumped off and stared with 
bated breath. 

Ahead of me and far below, 
a wide island-encircled sheet of 
water lay placid and smiling 
in the late afternoon sunshine. 
Strung along one side of it were 
lines of grey ships, with a little 
smoke rising from most of their 
funnels, but lying quite still 
and silent—as still and silent 
as the farms and fields on shore. 
Those distant patches of grey, 
with the thin drifts of smoke 
and the masts encrusted with 
small grey blobs rising out of 
their midst, those were the 
cause of all my country’s 
troubles, But for them peace 
would have long sinee been dic- 
tated and a mightier German 
Empire would be towering 
abeve all other States in the 
world. How I hated—and yet 
(being a sailor myself) how I 
respected them ! 

One solitary monster of this 
Armada was slowly moving 
acress the land-loeked basin, 
Parallel to her and far away 
moved a tiny vessel with a 
small square thing following 
her at an even distance, and 
the sun shining on this showed 
its colour red. Suddenly out 
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of the monster shet a series of 
long bright flashes. Nothing 
else happened for several sec- 
ends, and then almost sim- 
ultaneously “Boom! boom! 
boom!” hit my ear, and a 
group of tall white fountains 
sprang up around the distant 
red target. The Grand Fleet 
of England was preparing for 
“The Day”! 

I knew the big vessel at a 
glance; I knew her, at least, 
as one of a certain four, and 
for some moments I watched 
her gunnery practice, teo fas- 
cinated to stir. I noted how 
the fall of her shells was 
spread—in fact I noted several 
things; and then it occurred 
to me abruptly that I stood 
a remarkably good chance of 
having a wall at my back 
and a handkerchief over my 
eyes if I lingered in this open 
road much longer. And the 
plea that I was enjoying the 
excellent gun-practice made by 
H.M.S. Blank would scarcely 
be accepted as an extenuating 
circumstance ! 

I glanced quickly round, and 
then I realised how wonder- 
fully luck was standing by 
me. At the summit of that 
hill there were naturally no 
houses, and as the descending 
road on either side made a 
sharp twist almost immedi- 
ately, I stood quite invisible 
on my outlook tower. The 
road, moreover, ran through 
a kind of neck, with heather 
rising on either side; and in a 
moment I had hauled my cycle 
up the bank on the landward 
side, and was out of sight 
over the edge, even should 
any traveller appear. 
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After a few minutes’ labori- 
ous dragging of my cycle I 
found myself in a small de- 
pression in the heather, where, 
by lying down, I could re- 
main quite out of sight un- 
less some one walked right 
into me—and it seemed im- 
prebable that any one should 
take such a promenade with 
the good road so close at 
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hand. By raising myself on 
my knees I could command 
the same engrossing view 
I had seen from the road, 
only I now also saw some- 
thing of the country that 
sloped down to the sea; 
and with a thrill of exulta- 
tion I realised that this 
prospect actually included our 
rendezvous, 


V. WAITING. 


What I saw when I cau- 
tiously peered over the rim 
of that little hollow was (be- 
ginning at the top) a vast 
expanse of pale-blue sky, with 
fleecy clouds down near the 
horizon already tinged with 
pink reflections from the sun- 
set far off behind my back. 
Then came a shining glimpse 
of the North Sea; then a rim 
of green islands, rising on the 
right to high heather hills; 
then the land-locked waters 
and the grey ships now get- 
ting blurred and less distinct ; 
then some portions of the 
green land that sloped up to 
where I lay; and among these 
fields, and not far away from 
me, the steep roof and gable- 
top of a grey, old-fashioned 
house, It was the parish 
manse, the pacific abode of 
the professional exponent and 
exemplar of peace—the parish 
minister; and yet, curiously 
enough, it was that house 
which my eyes devoured, 

The single ship had now 
ceased firing and anchored 
with her consorts, the fieet 
had grown too indistinct to 
note anything of its composi- 


tion, and there was nothing to 
distract my attention from the 
house. I looked at it hard 
and leng and studied the lie 
of the ground between it and 
me, and then I lay down on 
a@ couch of soft heather and 
began to think. 

So far as I could see I had 
done nothing yet to draw sus- 
picion to this particular spot, 
for no one at all seemed to 
have seen me, but it was mani- 
fest that there would be a hard 
and close hunt for the mys- 
terious motor-cyclist on the 
merrow. I began to half regret 
that I had cut that telegraph 
wire and advertised myself so 
patently for what I was. Now 
it was quite obvious that for 
some days to come motor- 
cycling would be an unhealthy 
pastime in these islands. Even 
at night how many ears weuld 
be listening for my “‘ phut-phut- 
phut,” and how many eyes 
would be scanning the dark 
roads? A few judiciously 
placed and very simple barri- 
cades—a mere bar on two up- 
rights, with a sentry beside 
each—and what chance would 
I have of getting back to that 
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distant bay, especially as I had 
just been seen so near it ? 

“However,” I said to myself, 
“that is looking too far ahead. 
It was not my fault I brought 
this hornet’s nest about my 
ears. Just bad luck and a 
clumsy sailor!” 

Just then I heard something 
approaching on the road below 
me, and in a minute or two 
it became unmistakably the 
sound of a horse and trap. At 
one place I could catch a 
glimpse of this road between 
the hummocks of heather, and 
I raised myself again and 
looked out. In a moment the 
horse and trap appeared and I 
got a sensation I shall not soon 
forget. Not that there seemed 
to the casual passer-by any- 
thing in the least sensational 
about this equipage. He would 
merely have noticed that it 
contained, besides the driver, a 
few articles of luggage and a 
gentleman in a flat-looking felt 
hat and an overcoat—both of 
them black. This gentleman 
was sitting with his back to 
me (he was in a small wag- 
gonette) but I could scarcely 
doubt who it was. But only 
arriving to-night! 

Curiosity and anxiety so de- 
voured me that I ran a little 
risk, Getting out of my 
hollow, I crawled forward on 
my hands and knees till I could 
catch a glimpse of the side road 
leading to that house; and 
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there I lay flat on my face and 
watched. 

Down the steep hill the horse 
proceeded at a walk, and what 
between my impatience to make 
sure, and my consciousness of 
my own rashness in quitting 
even for a moment my shel- 
tered hollow, I passed a few 
very uncomfortable minutes. 
The light by this time was 
failing fast, but it was quite 
clear enough to see (or be 
seen), and at last I caught 
one more glimpse of that 
horse and trap—turning off 
the road just where I expected. 
And then I was crawling 
back with more haste than 
dignity. 

It was “him”! And he had 
only arrived to-night. If it 
had not been for my accident, 
in what a nice dilemma I should 
have been landed! Never did 
I bless any one more fervently 
than that awkward sailor who 
had let my cycle slip, and as 
for the wave of salt water 
which wet it, it seemed to 
have sprung from the age of 
miracles, 

The trouble of my discovery 
and its possible consequences 
still remained, but I thought 
little enough of that now, so 
thankful did I feel for what 
had not happened, And then 
I stretched myself out again on 
the heather, waiting with all 
the patience I could muster for 
the falling of night. 


(To be continued.) 
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ON PATROL.—I. 


WET SHIPS. 


‘*, . . And will remain on your patrol till the 8th December.”—Zztract from 
Orders. 


THE North-East Wind came armed and shod from the ice- 
locked Baltic shore, 

The seas rose up in the track he made and the rollers raced 
before ; 

He sprang on the Wilhelmshaven ships that reeled across the 
tide— 

“Do you cross the sea to- night with me?” the cold North- 
Easter cried. 

Along the lines of anchored craft the Admiral’s answer flashed, 

And loud the proud North-Easter laughed as the second anchors 
splashed. 

“By God! you’re right—you German men, with a three-day 
gale to blow. 

It is better to wait by your harbour gate than follow where 
I go!” 


Over the Bight to the open sea the great wind sang as he 
sheered, 

“T rule—I rule the Northern waste—I speak and the seas are 
cleared. 

You nations all whose harbours ring the edge of my Northern 
sea— 

At peace or War, when you hear my voice, you shall know no 
Lord but me.” 

Then into the wind in a cloud of foam and sheets of rattling 
spra 

Head te the bleak and breaking seas in dingy black and erays 

Taking it every lurch and roll in tons of iey green 

Out to her two-year-old patrol came an English submarine. 


The voice of the wind rose up and howled through squalls of 
driving white, 
“You'll know my power—you English craft—before you make 


the Bight. 

I rule—I rule this Northern Sea, that I raise and break to 
foam. 

Whom do you call your Overlord that dare me in my 
home?” 
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Over the crest of a lifting sea in bursting shells of spray, 

She showed the flash of her rounded side as over to port she 
lay 

Clan ging her answer up the blast that made her wireless sing : 

“I serve the Lord of the Seven Seas—Ha! Splendour of God— 
the King !” 


Twenty feet of her bow came out, dripping and smooth it 
sprang, 

Over the valley of green below as her stamping engines rang; 

Then down she fell till the water rose to meet her straining 


rails, 

“T serve my King who sends me here to meet your winter 
gales.” 

(Rank upon rank the seas Swept on and broke to let her 
through, 


While high above her reeling bridge their shattered remnants 
flew.) 

“If you blow the stars from the sky to-night, your boast in your 
teeth I'll fling— 

“I am your master—Overlord and—Dog of the English King !” 


TO FRITZ. 


I wish that I could be a Hun, to dive about the sea, 

I wouldn’t go for merchantmen—a man-of-war for me. 

There are lots of proper targets for attacking, little Fritz, 

But you seem to like the merchantman and blowing him to 
bits. 

I suppose it must be easy fruit to get an Iron Cross, 

By strafing sail and cargo ships—but don’t you feel the loss 

Of the wonderful excitement when you face a man-of-war, 

And tearing past you overhead the big propellers roar ? 

When you know that it’s a case of “‘ May the fish run good and 
true ”— 

For if they don’t, it’s ten to one it’s R.I.P. for you. 

Although perhaps you can’t be blamed, your motives may be 
pure, 

You're rather new to submarines—in fact an amateur,— 

But we'd like to take your job awhile and show you how it’s 
done, 

And leave you on the long patrol to wait your brother Hun. 

You wouldn’t like the job, my lad—the motors turning slow ; 

You weuldn’t like the winter-time, storm and wind and snew. 

You'd find it weary waiting, Fritz, unless your faith is strong, 

Up and down on the long patrol—how long, O Lord, how long? 
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We don’t patrol for merchant ships—there’s none but neutrals 
there. 

Up and down on the old patrol you can hear the E-boat’s 
prayer: 

“Give us a ten-knot breeze, O Lord, with a clear and blazing 
sky, 

And help our eyes at the periscope as the High Sea Fleet 
goes by.” 


AFTER THE WAR. 


That far-off day when Peace is signed (and all the papers say— 

‘“‘ A most important by-election starts at Kew to-day— 

We urge our readers one and all to loyally support 

The Independent Candidate—Count Katzenjammerdordt ”)— 

Will change a lot of little things,—perhaps we’ll get some leave 

And hear a yarn of extra pay—which no one will believe ; 

The salvage ships will hurry out, two thousand wrecks to find— 

The monuments to Kultur that the Huns have left behind ; 

We'll watch the sweepers put to sea ten million mines to seek, 

And—Patrol Flotilla Exercise will start within a week. 

Someone Big will say to Someone: “Time for work and time 
for play ”— 

(Rub his hands together briskly), ‘‘ We'll commence the work 
to-day. 

They tong had their fun and fighting, and they must be getting 
slack— 

Stop all leave and start manceuvres—for the good old times are 
back,” 

Then destroyers and torpedo-boats and submarines and oilers 

Will receive a little notice headed ‘‘ Maintenance of Boilers 

**to economise in fuel while the ships are out at sea, 

“each pound of steam will count as two, and every knot as 
three,” 

We'll have the old manceuvre Rules to show us what to do. 

“I rose within two thousand yards and have torpedoed you.” 

My counter-claim is obvious—to port you must retire, 

“T sank you with a maxim-gun just as you rose to fire.” 

Ships will carry navigation lights—“ Precautionary Measure,” 

“An infringement of this solemn rule incurs My Lord’s Dis- 
pleasure.” 

Yes, the after-war manceuvres will be fearful to behold, 

Not been held since Nineteen—(“ half a minute, surely you’ve 
been told ”)— 

Hush, you’ll get me into trouble (—“ It was eighteen months ago, 

And the whole Grand Fleet was in it—I was there, I ought to 

know— 
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‘Red Fleet to start from Helgoland and Blue from Udsire Light, 

To meet in sixty-twenty North and have a morning fight ; 

No ship should cross a line between the Jahde and Amrum Bank, 

But should a German flag be seen—unless of junior rank— 

No captain can do very wrong who indicates by guns— 

We won't have our manceuvres spoilt by interfering Huns ’— 

Perhaps the wording isn’t right, perhaps it isn’t true, 

But we’ve got to have manceuvres when there’s nothing else 
to do).” 





And when the Censor fades away and leaves the presses clear, 

For all the “ Truths about the War,” by “One who has no fear,” 

And all the “Contract Scandals,” by “A Clerk behind the 
Door,” 

The book I want to see in print is ‘Humours of the War,’ 

Though I fear the other Censor (Morals, Cinemas, and Vice) 

Would expurgate the best of them as being hardly nice. 

Still, even with the cream suppressed, a volume could be filled 

With the epigrams of killing and the jokes of being killed, 

With a preface by the officer we rescued from the wave, 

When a cloud of steam and lyddite smoke lay o’er the Bluecher’s 
grave, 

Who as the bowman fished him out and passed him aft to dry, 

Read the name upon their ribbons with a twinkle in his eye, 

And said, “ A Westo ship, I think—I guess my luck is in, 

I’m sick of German substitutes—now for some Plymouth gin” ; 

And a picture of the sailor in a certain submarine 

Which was diving through the waters where the sweepers 
hadn’t been, 

And who heard a muffled, bumping noise that passed along the 
side— 

A noise that many men have heard an instant ere they died, j 

And broke the silence following the last appalling thud, 

With “Good old ruddy Kaiser! there’s another bloomin’ dud!” 

There’s a story, too, of Jutland, or perhaps another show, 

When the cruisers and destroyers had a meeting with the foe ; 

And as the range was closing and they waited for the word, 

From a sailor at an after-gun the following was heard : 

“Tt isn’t THAT that turns me up—’e’s not the only one”; 

But then the roar of ranging guns—the action had begun, 

And for twenty awful minutes there was undiluted hell, 

With flame and steam and cordite smoke and high-explosive 
shell, 

Then, as the bugle-call rang out, the savage fire to check, 

The loading-numbers wiped their brows and looked around the 
deck. 

“ As I was saying,” came the voice, “‘ before this row began, 

I think ’e should ’ve married ’er—if ’e’d bin ’alf a man.” 
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(1916.) THE SAILOR’S VIEW. 


Too proud te fight? I’m not so sure—our skipper now and 
then 

Has lectured to us on patrol on foreign ships and men, 

And other nation’s submarines, when cruising round the Bight, 

And ’seems to me—when they begin—the Yankee chaps can 
fight. 

Why, if I was in the Army (which I ain’t—and no regrets), 

And had my pick of Generals, from London’s latest pets 

To Hannibal and Wellington, to follow whom I chose, 

I wouldn’t think about it long—I’d give the job to those 

Who fought across a continent for three long years and more 

(I bet the neutral papers didn’t say in ‘sixty-four, 

Of Jackson, Sherman, Lee, and Grant, “The Yanks can only 
shout!” 

That lot was somewhere near the front when pluck was handed 
out); 

But what the Skipper said was this: ‘‘There’s only been but 
one 

Successful submarine attack before this war begun ; 

And it wasn’t on a liner on the easy German plan, 

But on a well-found man-of-war, and Dixon was the man 

Who showed us how to do the trick, a tip for me and you, 

And I'd like to keep the standard up—of Dixon and his crew, 

For they hadn’t got a submarine that cost a hundred thou’, 

But a leaky little biscuit-box, and stuck upon her bow 

A spar torpedo like a mine, and they and Dixon knew 

That if they sank the enemy, they’d sink the David too. 

She'd drowned a crew or two before—they dredged her up 
again— 

And manned and pushed her off to sea—My oath, it’s pretty 
plain 

They had some guts to give away that tried another trip 

In a craft they knew was rather more a coffin than a ship, 

And they carried out a good attack and did it very well,— 

As a model for the future, why, it beats the books to Hell ; 

A tradition for the U.S.A. and, yes—for England too, 

For they were men with English names, and kin to me and you, 

And I’d like to claim an ancestor with Dixon when he died 

At the bottom of the river at the Housatonic’s side.” 
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THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE, 


BY LEVIATHAN. 


IT is well to remember that 
it is 10,000 miles from the 
Thames to Tanganyika. Mimi 
and Toutou little thought, as 
they lay idly on the waters of 
the Thames, that they were 
about to travel whole through 
East Africa to the centre of 
Africa, with a baby chimpanzee 
as part of the crew, and there 
sweep the German Lake Navy 
from the face of the waters. 

At first they were mere 
numbers, but when the Chief 
said to Commander Spicer 
Simson, “ What are your boats 
called?” and he was forced to 
reply that they had never been 
christened, names had to be 
thought of at once. So the 
Commander went away and 
thought hard, and came back 
later and said, “They are 
called Cat and Dog,” to which 
the Chief replied that these 
were rotten names and he must 
go out and think again. So 
he went out and thought hard 
a second time, and all at onee 
he seemed to see a vision of the 
Luxemburg Gardens in Paris, 
and a child playing with a cat 
and dog and calling out to them 
by their names, “Mimi” and 
“Toutou.” Then the Com- 
mander again went to the 
Chief and said proudly, ‘‘ They 
are called Mimi and Toutou,” 
and the Chief smiled and said, 
‘These are fine names.” And 
there the matter ended. 

The lake these little boats 


were destined for is 397 miles 
long and 48 miles wide, and 
the length of the coast -line 
is about 1500 miles. There 
are hot springs all round the 
lake, and several active vol- 
canoes near the northern end 
of it. And there is a palm- 
tree near M’Pala, where Liv- 
ingstone is said to have tied 
up one of his canoes. 

The enemy dominated the 
lake, and by means of dhows 
and steamers could carry ma- 
terial of war to their forces 
operating in the Congo, Rho- 
desia, and Nyassaland. 

Perhaps Mimi and Toutou 
took to the water more easily 
and fought the better because 
some geologists say that Tan- 
ganyika was once an arm of the 
sea, and it certainly does con- 
tain crabs and prawns and 
molluscs and jelly-fish. Any- 
how, there are pelicans and 
marabouts and fish-eagles and 
spur- winged geese, and all 
manner of odds and ends from 
scorpions to horrible burrowing 
ticks. 

The principal town and port 
is Kigoma, with a beautiful 
harbour; this is the terminus 
of the railway from Dar-es- 
Salaam, and here the Graf von 
Goltzen was built, a vessel of 
850 tons. Europeans and 
Asiatics live in Kigoma, and 


5 miles southward, The other 
port is Kalemie, now called 
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Albertville, and it was here 
that Commander Spicer Sim- 
son caused an artificial harbour 
to be roughly built, so that 
vessels drawing up to 10 feet 
could tie up alongside. This is 
the terminus of the Chemins de 
Fer du Congo aux Grands Laes 
Africains, which by rail and 
steamer connect the lake with 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mimi and Toutou were not 
built for this service, indeed 
they were built for the Greek 
seaplane service. One, indeed, 
had seen real hard work off 
the coast of Scotland. They 
were only 40 feet long, with a 
7 foot beam, a draught of 2 
feet 3 inches, and, with guns 
and crew, a displacement of 44 
tons. With these boats and 
27 officers and men, the smallest 
expeditionary force ever known 
started forth on its errand of 
conquest. 

Commander Spicer Simson 
had orders te organise the ex- 
pedition on the 7th May 1915. 
The advance party left on 29th 
May, and the lorry left England 
on 5th June. Finally, the last 
member of the party left Eng- 
land on the 12th June and 
arrived at Capetown on 2nd 
July. On 13th July, when the 
expedition left Salisbury, road- 
making began, and on 16th 
July the Commander reached 
Elizabethville, though it was 
not until 26th July that he 
was joined by the remainder of 
the party. They were provided 
there with a guard of native 
Belgian soldiers. 

For the course of the journey 
every means of transport was 
used: train, traction - engine, 
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floats, native hauling and oxen ; 
nearly 200 bridges were built, 
some only a few feet long and 
some over 60 feet long. In 
building one bridge 500 tons 
of wood were used. 

Mimi was a terror. She 
looked longingly at newly-made 
bridges, and then decided to 
go through them, and her 
antics when they lifted her on 
and off her trailer made the 
best men search English and 
Allied literature for new and 
withering cuss words, Toutou, 
on the other hand, was, if slow, 
of a more reliable temper on 
the trail. 

The story of the transporta- 
tion of the Mimi and Toutou 
makes Fiction look like Truth’s 
shabby sister. During the 
navigation of 350 miles of the 
Lualaba river they ran aground 
about a dozen times a day, and 
dozens of natives used to leap 
into the stream and ease Mimi 
and Toutou off the sand or 
rocks. Because of this and the 
danger of the sunken rocks, 
iron drums were lashed to the 
keel of the boats, and spars 
were lashed also so that the 
natives might have some pur- 
chase when hauling. Just as 
the Navy in the Falkland 
Islands battle had an accom- 
paniment of great albatrosses 
and Mother Carey’s chickens, 
so this branch of the service 
had pelicans and marabouts 
solemnly watching hot and 
thirsty Englishmen travel to 
their battle-ground. 

Along the banks of rivers, by 
the sides ef swamps, and in 
forest clearings, natives would 
appear and either run away or 
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stare with the eyes of those 
seeing miracles. Numbers of 
villages were silent, the sleeping 
sickness, curse of this part of 
Africa, having removed all the 
inhabitants. At some villages 
poultry and eggs and goat’s 
milk were obtainable, but for 
the rest buck, pigeon, and tinned 
food were the foods. And the 
liquid refreshment was one half 
pint of water a day to each 
man. 

Sometimes they were at- 
tacked by rhinos, always by 
flies “and mosquitoes; snakes 
were in plenty, and lions not 
uncommon. In another part of 
the country not so far away, 
as distances go in Africa, a 
certain young officer was driv- 
ing a Ford car down a jungle 
road when he came face to face 
with a lion in the road. He 
did the only thing he could do: 
went full steam ahead and 
sounded the horn, and the lion 
bolted. 

For a pet and mascot there 
were a goat and Josephine: 
Josephine being a baby chim- 
panzee who needed a great deal 
of attention, and cried when 
no notice was taken of her. 

On 27th July the expedition 
left Elizabethville and arrived 
at Fungurume on the 29th 
July. Here the stores were 
taken off the train and sent by 
motor-lorry to the Mofia Depot, 
about 15 miles east. Then on 
Ist and 2nd August Toutou 
was taken off the train, and 
on the 4th and Sth _ the 
same thing happened to Mimi. 
On the 6th August they 
started, but before they had 
gone half a mile the carriages 


specially built for the boats 
showed signs of weakness, and 
they waited until 15th August, 
when the traction - engines 
arrived, 

Now, look at the character 
of the innocent-looking Mimi. 
Here they were in the heart of 
Africa, with every sort of diffi- 
culty to overcome, and none 
too much time before the rainy 
season, and a job to get water 
for the engines, let alone the 
men, and when they do get 
really started on 18th August 
Mimi must needs go through a 
bridge. Six and a half miles 
covered that day, and four 
hours’ delay. And the next day 
the cradles again (yes, Mimi 
and Toutou had cradles) showed 
signs of weakness, and they 
just did the remaining 6} 
miles to Mofia. Here at Mofia 
two days were spent loading 
the trailers and strengthening 
the cradles, and so off they 
went on the 21st. It shows 
just the class of travelling 
when one sees the pace at 
which they proceeded. On the 
21st they did 24, next day 34 
miles, and reached Kate. Two 
days after that they managed 
to do 4 miles, then 6 miles, and 
then on the 26th they did 2 
miles and reached Mwenda 
Makosi—that is, some of the 
party and stores arrived, but 
the boats did not arrive until 
the 28th. 

Those who have never taken 
a four-tons boat off her 
wheels and placed her on a 
trailer in August in Africa, 
or shifted ammunition in the 
heat, avoided scorpions and 
snakes, jabbered to natives, 
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and sorted out stores under like 
conditions, can have no con- 
ception what it means, But a 
dish of roast buck, a sip of 
water, and a smoke, make 
life more or less possible, 

In the eeurse of three days 
many things happened that 
need not be set down here in 
detail. The men were drilled: 
news carriers arrived or de- 
parted: the Commander bi- 
cycled here and there seeing 
that traction-engines and lor- 
ries were in order, until, on 
2nd and 3rd September wag- 
gons and 62 trek oxen arrived. 
Now by two in the afternoon 
the climb began on a soft 
road, and the boats covered 
5 miles. You can imagine the 
cries of the native drivers, the 
crack of their long whips, 
sweating men, creaking har- 
ness, and, above all, the heavy 
exhausting air and the low 
rumble of thunder. 

4th September, M’bili Ka- 
bantu was reached, and the 
thunder increased, heavy drops 
of rain began to fall in the 
afternoon, and by two there 
was a slight shower, but down 
below, in the valleys, the rain 
was falling heavily. The mem- 
bers of the expedition knew 
that the work must be done 
before the heavy rains made 
travelling impossible. 5th 
September was a record day, 
and the expedition reached the 
foot of the Manika Plateau, 
having accomplished just over 
14 miles—but unfortunate- 
ly the torque shaft of the 
motor-lorry was broken by 
the lorry falling through a 
bridge. The rain was heavy in 
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the valleys, and to a certain 
extent in the mountains, but 
it became a question of camp- 
ing and cleaning the boilers of 
the tractions because of the 
big effort required of them. 
Here is a note made at the 
time of the doings of 6th Sept- 
ember. “Inspected road up 
side of plateau. Rather dis- 
couraged by finding about a 
mile of 1 in 3 slope near top, 
just beyond biggest bridge, 
108 feet long, 32 feet high, 
40 feet wide at bottom, and 
12 wide at top. About 500 
tons of timber used for this.” 
On the 7th Mimi was brought 
to the beginning of the bridge 
with both tractions. There she 
was left, and the trailer was 
taken up 1 in 3 to the top. 
At this point one of traction’s 
tubes burst through. At five 
o'clock the oxen arrived and 
hauled Mimi over the bridge, 
but both traction and oxen 
would not persuade Mimi to 
goup thelin 8. Strops and 
purchases were fastened into 
anchored trees, the oxen went 
up to the top of the slope first, 
and then, on the principle of 
counterweight, Mimi came up 
as the oxen went down. Then 
Mimi was hauled about a mile 
to the camp where the water 
was, and the oxen and one 
traction went back for Toutou. 
Looking down during the oper- 
ation of hauling Mimi up the 
slope, you would have seen the 
exen going down hauling on a 
cable, and being brought to 
bear their full weight on it. 
Miles back and all around you 
are trees, and a dull thundery 
sky. By the side of the track 
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are the white men and their 
bicycles, and on the track Mimi 
under her tarpaulin coming up 
triumphantly now all this fuss 
was being made of her. 

On 11th September the ex- 
pedition reached the summit of 
the mountain, 6400 feet above 
sea-level. The roads were bad, 
and Mimi cut thein up so that 
going was bad for Toutou, 
and at many of the camps the 
water-holes were filthy. The 
lorry was sometimes up to her 
axle in sand, In the next few 
days only 4 or 5 miles a day 
were covered; in some cases 
the boats were backed down 
the hills, and occasionally Mimi 
in her trailer would slew broad- 
side on. At the foot of the hill 
no water was to be found, and 
a tank was sent out en a lorry, 
and after travelling for 14 
miles found some water, but it 
was in a very bad condition, 
Water-scouts were sent out, 
and good water was found at 
2 miles: this enabled the en- 
gineers to stop and clean out 
the boilers. 

The record after this for 
several days shows that very 
often the water they found 
was too bad even for the 
boilers; the sandy roads 
choked the axles of the trailers, 
and often both Mimi and Tou- 
tou had to be hauled along, or 
lowered by using the counter- 
weight of the oxen. ‘‘ Toutou 
leading, both wheels in sand 
to axle; ? mile farther on 
Toutou has port-wheel over 
hub in sand. Mimi’s traction, 
both rear- wheels, and lorry, 
one rear-wheel, into ant-bear 
holes.” Then comes something 


which, when you think of 
Central Africa, means some- 
thing more than uncomfort- 
able. “No water found by 
seouts. A thirsty day.” 

However, a scout came in by 
daylight of the next day, 18th 
September, and reported water 
2 miles away, but a mile from 
the road. The engines went 
out to fill, but 14 mile from the 
fresh start the feed-pump of a 
traction went out of order 
and the traction broke down. 
They camped after a poor day 
of only 2 miles, and the water 
they found would not filter 
through a bath-towel, though 
it was brought up half a mile of 
steep slope, and this was all 
there was to drink. 

By the 19th they had covered 
in all 107°9 miles; the last part 
of the road not being completed, 
rocks in the way had to be 
blasted out of it, Again there 
was no water, as the last water- 
hole was exhausted, the boilers 
were nearly empty, and all 
drinking-water was given up to 
theengines. Things were look- 
ing a little difficult when, at 11 
P.M., scouts came in to report 
news of water a short distance 
back along the road, so at 4 
o’clock in the morning the 
water was fetched # mile in 
buckets. By 9 o’clock a lorry 
brought water from a stream 
seven miles ahead, which en- 
abled them, on the 20th, to do 
2‘5 miles that day. There was 
rain on the hills behind, but 
here it was scorehingly dry, 
with the nearest known water 
a mile and a half ahead, and 
that was like pea-soup. The 
going was very slow, as the 
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boilers were so foul with this 
water that it was almost impos- 
sible to get any pressure out of 
them. 

On the 21st scouts reported 
water alongside of the road 
close ahead, and the members 
of the expedition had baths for 
the first time in ten days. 

On the 22nd, what with soft 
and winding roads and other 
difficulties, one of the traetions 
must needs run away down a 
hill, On the 23rd the expedi- 
tion reached the last of the 
foothills of Manika Plateau. 
Here, in order to feed the en- 
gines, 150 native women were 
employed to carry water from 
5 miles away in gourds. There 
was a tornado over the hills 
they had left, but only a light 
rain for the party. At Kikoma 
a Dane, by name Mauritzen, a 
Congo pilot in the Belgian Ser- 
vice, arrived. 

On 28th September, having 
done 146 miles from Fungu- 
rume, they arrived at the rail- 
way at 6.30 p.m. They placed 
the boats and equipment on to 
the railway on the 29th. 

By the 1st October Toutou 
and Mimi were afloat on the 
Lualaba. 

From the Ist to the 22nd 
the Toutou and Mimi were 
in their own element—not that 
they behaved much better for 
all that, for there are in the log 
such sentences as these con- 
stantly recurring: ‘Grounded. 
Grounded on rocks. Grounded 
again. Grounded 14 times in 
12 miles,” 

On Lake Kisale, with its 
thousands of birds, they met 
with two Belgian steamers, the 
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C. de Burlet and Baron Jans- 
sens. The boats were put on 
to a lighter for fear of damage 
from the rocks. The loaded 
lighter drew less than the boats. 
They passed the Kalengula 
rapid safely, and reached Ka- 
bale at 3 P.M. on 22nd October, 
and there put the boats and 
equipment en the rail, During 
all this time the Danish pilot 
Mauritzen was invaluable. He 
had courage, resource, and great 
knowledge of local conditions, 
and piloted the lighters and 
motor-boats through shoals and 
rocky channels to the admira- 
tion of all the party. 

On 4th November, after sur- 
veying for a harbour, building 
was commenced. It had been 
deeided to build this harbour 
at Kalemie, now called Albert- 
ville, and the railway was 
brought up to the site. The 
piers were roughly built, but 
when finished vessels drawing 
up to 10 feet could tie along- 
side, On the lake was the 
German Hedwig von Wissmann, 
a small steam vessel capable of 
carrying a load of fifty tons. 
She had now been converted 
into a gunboat. 

Some difficulties occurred 
during the building operations 
on account of the heavy rains, 
but finally Toutou was launched 
on 22nd December, and on 
the following day Mimi was 
launched. On the 24th speed 
trials and gun trials were made 
and proved satisfactory. 

26th December fell on a Sun- 
day, and at 9.15 A.M., while the 
hands were being mustered for 
Divine Service, a message was 
received from M’Toa by tele- 
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phone reporting that an enemy 
vessel was sighted coming to 
the southward. The Com- 
mander read prayers, ordered 
the men to get into clean shirts 
and shorts, and the boats to be 
ready to leave the harbour at 
11 A.M. 

The boats being ready, Com- 
mander Spicer Simson in 
Mimi, and Lieut. A. D, Dudley, 
R.N.V.R., in Toutou, left the 
harbour at 11.10 am. The 
name of the enemy vessel was 
the Kingani. The following 
description of the two engage- 
ments are in the Commander’s 
own words :— 


The sea was fairly smooth, 
but the wind (S.-E.) was rising 
rapidly, causing short, choppy 
waves. Heavy rain - squalls 
passed over at intervals. To- 
wards the end of the action 
the wind had attained a force 
of about 6 or 7 on the Beau- 
fort scale, and had drawn round 
to the south-westward, and the 
seas were considerable, taking 
the size of the boats into con- 
sideration. 

Commandant Goor of the 
Belgian Marine offered to place 
the Belgian vessels under my 
command, These were the 
Netta and Dix Tonnes, employed 
along the coast to the south- 
ward to intercept the enemy 
should he get away from the 
British vessels. The Netta, being 
only armed with two Colt 
machine-guns, was ordered to 
stand by to pick up survivors 
if one of my boats was hit, one 
shell being sufficient to sink 
either of them. This would 


enable the other boat to con- 
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tinue the action without troub- 
ling as to the fate of the sunken 
boat’screw. Netta was ordered 
to keep out of range, her fight- 
ing value being negligible. 

When the boats left harbour 
the enemy was well to the 
southward of Kalemie. His 
fortified base of Kigoma lying 
to the northward, I wished to 
cut him off from there as he 
had been identified as the re- 
puted fastest of the enemy 
flotilla. 

On our leaving the harbour 
the enemy was seen to be 
heading into Tambwa Bay 
(N’Gubwa), a favourite position 
of his for reconnoitring Kalemie. 
I therefore steered a course 
slightly to seaward of him, 

I gave orders that Mimi and 
Toutou should attack in line 
abreast, as I had reason to 
suspect that their decks would 
not stand the shock of the guns 
being fired abeam. I had also 
arranged that, if the enemy 
attempted toescape, Mimiwould 
attack from the starboard 
quarter and Toutou from the 
port, for I knew that the enemy 
had only one gun, and that it 
was mounted before the funnel 
and other deck hamper. 

At11.40 A.M. the enemy, being 
well into Tambwa Bay and 
apparently stopped, he evi- 
dently sighted us, for he sud- 
denly turned to the eastward 
and made off at full speed. He 
was then about 5000 or 6000 
yards due south. 

At 11.47 a.m. I judged that 
we were within 2000 yards of 
the enemy, and opened fire with 
common shell, firing very slowly 
in order to economise ammuni- 
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tion and on account of the rapid 
movements of the boats due to 
the choppy sea. 

At this time Dix Tonnes, 
whose speed is only 6 knots 
at the outside, was about 24 
miles to the westward. She 
remained inshore on account 
of her unseaworthiness, and be- 
cause her speed was notsufficient 
to allow her to keep up. Netta 
was about 5 miles astern and 
nearly hull down. It may be 
stated here that these vessels 
took no part in the action, and 
were met at no great distance 
from the harbour of Kalemie 
on my return. 

Before I left harbour a small 
Belgian motor - boat, Vedette, 
was borrowed and manned by 
British ratings. She was laden 
with petrol, and followed Mimi 
and Toutou in case the chase 
should be long. Gradually 
Mimi drew farther astern until 
the enemy’s gun would no longer 
bear. He then opened fire on 
Toutou. 

We were only firing one 
round per minute until the 
range had shortened to 1500 
(11.52 A.M.), and we appeared to 
be hitting with every shot. I 
then gave orders to use lyddite 
shell and to increase the rate 
of fire. 

It appears from information 
obtained from the crew of the 
Kingani after their surrender, 
that a minute or two later a 
H.E. shell pierced the armoured 
screen round the gun and hit 
the commanding officer, blow- 
ing the lower part of his trunk 
away, at the same time killing 
a petty officer, Immediately 
afterwards another shell pierced 
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the screen and killed the war- 
rant officer. Another hit the 
engine-room skylight, and two 
native seamen and a native 
stoker were blown or jumped 
overboard. 

There now remained but one 
European seaman rating, a 
leading seaman who was at 
the wheel. This man was so 
dazed that he scarcely knew 
what he was doing, though 
he continued to steer towards 
Kigoma. (He was still in a 
dazed condition when the prize 
arrived in harbour.) The Chief 
Engine- Room Artificer took 
command, therefore, and see- 
ing that escape was hopeless, 
hauled down his flag and 
stopped his engines. at 
11.58 A.M. 

I made three attempts to 
board the prize, but, owing 
to the sea which was running, 
gave up the attempt, not be- 
fore Mimi had been damaged 
and sprung a leak in round- 
ing up alongside. 

I therefore ordered Kingani 
to steer N.W. to bring her 
into shallower water, as she 
had been holed on the water- 
line on the port side abreast 
of the boiler. Mimi and Toutou 
took station on either beam 
at half a cable’s distance and 
escorted her into harbour, 

On arrival into harbour the 
prize was gently grounded, 
but sank with a heavy list to 
starboard shortly afterwards. 

The prisoners have been 
enumerated in a previous 
report. 

The killed were buried 
with military honours the 
same evening. 
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There were no casualties on 
our side, though the boats 
were much shaken by their 
own gunfire. 


After the Kingani fight, 20th 
January, the Commander took 
Fifi (late Kingani) south for 
the purpose of forming fuel 
depots. She was well known 
as a German vessel, and was 
fired on by both Belgian and 
British posts, who both hit 
her. At Sumbu—heel of boot 
taken off by British fire. 
They saw nothing, although 
they steamed up the lake— 
and were once within a 
few hundred yards at night 
of the enemy. She was sighted 
going south the day before. 
On the Sunday before 9th 
February, they chased the 
Hedwig von Wissmann as she 
was sighted coming over from 
the German coast on her re- 
turn from southern trip, and 
was lost sight of at dusk. 


Sinking of the German gunboat 
Hedwig von Wissmann. 


At daylight (about 5.45 A.M.) 
on 9th February 1916, a tele- 
phone report was received from 
M’Toa to the effect that a 
vessel was in sight to the 
north-eastward steaming slowly 
to the southwards. 

I immediately gave orders 
to raise steam for full speed 
in Fifi, and for the engines 
of Mimi to be overhauled and 
tested. 

Toutou was still under re- 
pair after the damage received 
in the storm which occurred 
at the end of January, as 
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also were the Belgian vessels 
Vengeur (late Alexandre Del- 
commune) and Netta. Neither 
of these two had any pro- 
pellers. 

At intervals of about fifteen 
minutes reports centinued to 
arrive from M’Toa as to the 
position of the enemy, and at 
6.15 A.M. she was identified as 
the Hedwig von Wissmann. 

At 7 aM. the hands were 
sent to breakfast and to get 
into clean fighting rig, and at 
7.45 A.M, the flotilla sailed and 
headed to the eastward to meet 
the enemy. 

The flotilla consisted of Fifi 
(flying my pennant), Mimi, and 
the Belgian vessels Dix Tonnes 
and Vedette, the last being 
borrowed to act as supply 
vessel, as during the action 
of the 26th December 1915. 

In order that the flotilla 
might keep together, I formed it 
in line ahead, Fifi leading, Mimi 
half a cable astern, Dix Tonnes 
five cables astern of Mimi, and 
Vedette five cables astern of 
Dix Tonnes. Dix Tonnes clear 
of the enemy on account of 
her low fighting value. Vedette 
had no fighting value. 

I proceeded at about 6 knots 
to allow Dix Tonnes to keep 
station, and so as to have a 
good head of steam in Fifi 
when action was joined. Dix 
Tonnes, however, began to 
drop astern of station soon 
after 8 A.M. 

The enemy was not sighted 
until about 8.35 A.M. He was 
then heading to the 8.S.-west- 
ward, at an estimated speed of 
about 6 knots. At this time 
he bore N.N.E. about 6} miles. 
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Shortly after he was sighted 
he put his helm hard over, and 
attempted to escape in a north- 
easterly direction, putting oil 
on his fires. 

I immediately went on full 
speed, but, there being no 
wind to create a draught, the 
steam pressure began to fall, 
and the speed fell from about 
10 to about 8 knots, I estim- 
ated that the enemy was mak- 
ing 9 knots at this time. 

The weather was fine but 
very hot, with the usual heat 
haze. There was a long swell, 
which caused Fifi to roll 
slightly, but no wind, the 
surface of the lake being glassy 
smooth, The reflection and re- 
fraction were very bad, and, 
until the enemy was closed to 
within 5000 yards, he appeared 
to be a dark blob suspended 
above the horizon, with a 
similar blob some distance 
below. No range-finders being 
carried, it being impossible to 
use them in such small vessels, 
these weather conditions made 
the estimation of distance very 
difficult, and “spotting” al- 
most impossible, especially as 
we had no bridge or other 
fire-spetting control platform. 
The height of the eye was 
about 9 feet. 

At about 9,10 A.M, since the 
steam pressure in Fifi was only 
rising slowly, I fired a couple 
of rounds at extreme range, 
but was unable to spot the 
fall of the shot, and I deter- 
mined to try to delay the 
enemy. It being known that 
his after-gun was only a 37 mm. 
(14 inch) Hotchkiss revolver, 
presumably sighted to the 
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same range as that captured 
in Kingani—.e., to 2400 metres 
(2600 yards)—I gave the follow- 
ing instructions to Mimi :— 

Mimi was to close the enemy 
to abeut ©200 yards, keeping 
right astern, and open fire on 
the enemy. Should the enemy 
yaw to bring one of his fore- 
guns to bear, Mimi was to 
get astern again as soon as 
the enemy opened fire, always 
keeping outside 3000 yards. 
The enemy’s three alternatives 
were— 

(1) To ignore Mimi and con- 

tinue his flight. 

(2) To yaw to bring a gun to 
bear on Mimi, and thus 
allow Fifi to catch up. 

(3) To turn and fight. 

Mimi passed ahead, and on 
arriving within 3800 yards of 
the enemy opened a hot fire, 
making at least one hit in the 
first two or three minutes. 

The enemy elected the second 
alternative, and it soon became 
apparent that the tactics were 
being successful, for his upper 
works gradually became vis- 
ible, and at about 10.5 am. I 
opened with common at an 
estimated distance of 7500 
yards. I fired five rounds, but 
was still unable to spot, but 
Mimi closed, and signalled that 
the shell were falling “over.” 

I ordered Mimi to take 
station astern and ceased fire, 
it beeoming evident that the 
chase was being rapidly over- 
hauled and that his speed was 
falling. 

After about 20 minutes I 
estimated the range at 5000 
yards, and reopened fire, and, my 
second and third shot hitting, 
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at 10.30 A.M. I gave the order 
for rapid fire and H.E. shell. 
Some 60 rounds were fired from 
Fifi, of which 48 were with 
H.E. shell, and the captain of 
the Hedwig von Wissmann esti- 
mated that between 40 and 45 
shells had hit his ship. 

It appears, from information 
obtained from the prisoners 
after the action, that one of the 
earliest of the H.E. shells burst 
in the engine-room skylight, 
killing the engineer and a 
native stoker and bursting an 
oil-tank. Two or three minutes 
afterwards another H.E. shell 
burst between the engine and 
boiler, killing a native stoker, 
wrecking the engines, and 
piercing the boiler, and blew a 
hole in the bottom of the ship, 
“big enough for a man to pass 
through.” It also set fire to 
the oil with which the engine- 
room was drenched owing to 
the bursting of the oil-tank. 
To us the whole ship appeared 
to be enveloped in flames, and 
she gradually lost way and 
turned to starboard. 

It appears also that the 
second shell, fired at 9.10 A.M., 
hit and destroyed the port-side 
of the bridge, but caused no 
casualties. 

Lieut, Odebrecht (command- 
ing the Hedwig von Wissmann), 
realising that the ship was sink- 
ing, and that we could not reach 
her before she sank, and since 
shells were bursting overthe fore- 
part of the ship, gave orders 
to abandon ship. Two out of 
the three boats, being still sea- 
worthy, they were lowered and 
dropped astern, Just at this 
moment a shell passed through 
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one boat, and blew the other to 
pieces, killing a warrant officer 
and some natives, and slightly 
wounding a European stoker 
and a native seaman. The 
order was then given to jump 
overboard, which order was 
obeyed by all the Europeans 
and one native. The remaining 
natives clustered on the bridge- 
deck, where they were com- 
paratively safe, as we were 
concentrating our fire on the 
guns forward. 

At 10.45 A.M, the enemy were 
seen to be jumping overboard, 
and it became evident that the 
ship was sinking, as she was 
well down by the-head, At 
10.47 A.M. I ceased fire. 

At 10.50 am., having ob- 
served a dirty waistcloth 
being waved by a man on the 
bridge, and ascertained that 
the one remaining gun on the 
forecastle was not manned, I 
sent Mimi ahead to take off 
the survivors, but at 10.55 a.m. 
the Hedwig von Wissmann sud- 
denly upended and went down 
by the board. Her ensign 
staff, which had been partly 
shot away, broke off and floated. 

Mimi picked up the natives 
who remained on board, while 
I picked up the remainder of 
the enemy survivors, who were 
swimming (most of them had 
life-belts on). 

I transferred the wounded 
European stoker to Mimi (the 
wounded native seaman was 
picked up by her), and sent her 
in to Kalemie at full speed, so 
that the surgeon could attend 
to them. 

While searching among the 
floating wreckage for anything 
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which might be of use, I found 
the ensign, and picked it up. 

At 11.40 a.m. Dix Tonnes 
and Vedette arrived on the 
scene of the sinking of the 
Hedwig von Wissmann, and 
I transferred some of the 
prisoners to these boats, as my 
complement was only 11 offi- 
cers and men, and we had 14 
prisoners on board, and at noon 
course was shaped for Kalemie. 

The prisoners taken have 
been enumerated in a previous 
report. 

There were no casualties on 
our side, but both vessels were 
somewhat shaken by their own 
gunfire. 


So on 9th February 1916 
the German was swept from 
the waters of the Lake, for 
the Graf von Goltzen sank 
herself rather than meet the 


Mitoufi combination, and Mimi, 
Toutou, and Fifi peacefully 
patrol in the stead of the 
enemy. Thousands of natives 
rejoiced and danced their weird 
stamping dances, and in their 
joy they rubbed sand on their 
heads, The further opening 
up of the Lake Districts will 
require most careful watching 
in order that the sleeping 
sickness is not carried into 
wider fields; it is not yet 
known on the Western, but 
has oceurred all along the 
greater part of the Eastern 
shores. The Kufu Tick will 
have also to be very strictly 
dealt with, and there is real 
danger now from Yellow Fever. 
Most of the trade of the Lake, 
so far, is carried on by Arabs, 
or Arab half-breeds, in dhows 
capable, some of them, of carry- 
ing as much as 30 to 35 tons. 
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“THE CITY OF DREAMS.” 


** UNBORN to-morrow and dead yester- 
day, 

Why fret about them if to-day be 
sweet ?” 


Nan Raynor’s voice had al- 
most a note of entreaty in it 
as she quoted the Tentmaker’s 
verses. 

“Tsn’t to-day sweet enough 
for you, mon ami? Just you 
and I and a punt and a perfect 
summer’s day. Do be reason- 
able, and let’s enjoy the pres- 
ent while we may.” 

But Eldred Ward, sitting in 
the bows as the punt drifted 
slowly down-stream, needing 
only now and again a touch of 
Nan’s paddle to keep it clear 
of the high rushes which 
fringed the willow-lined banks 
of the quiet backwater, was in 
no mood to be “reasonable.” 

How could any one of ordin- 
ary flesh and blood be reason- 
able in a punt with Nan? 
How altogether desirable she 
looked, half sitting, half lying, 
in the stern of the punt, rest- 
ing against a pile of gay cush- 
ions, one graceful bare arm 
trailed overboard, the slender 
fingers just breaking the sur- 
face of the still water into 
splashes and flickers of silver. 
But then, of course, the touch 
of Nan’s fingers would make 
anything infinitely precious. 

The great floppy sun-hat 
cast its shade over the face 
with its short straight nose, 
daintily curved lips, and firm 
little ehin, and made it hard 
to read the expression in the 
hazel eyes under the finely 


pencilled dark brows. Were 
they mocking? were they ten- 
der? were they wondering? 

Ward thought that perhaps 
they were wondering; trying 
to understand the incompre- 
hensible, insistent, unsatisfied, 
person in front of them. 

Nan looked at him thought- 
fully, for to her mind, or to 
the mind ef any woman for 
that matter, he was certainly 
worth more than a casual 
glance. 

As he sat upright, the sun 
off the water lit up his face, 
showing the clear grey eyes 
with the lids somewhat puck- 
ered at the corners from much 
looking over parched land- 
scapes in a hot sun, The 
rather hollow cheeks, clean 
cut from the prominent cheek- 
bones, gave him a lean whole- 
some appearance which spoke 
of clean living and hard work. 
The nose, with its slight 
aquiline suggestion and sen- 
sitive nostrils, marked the 
man bred to leadership, the 
type you find everywhere all 
along our far-flung border 
line. 

The fair, sparse moustache 
did no more than just shade 
the mouth with its humorous 
turn of the corners—the mouth 
of one who could generally find 
something to laugh at, even 
when things looked worst ; 
and the poise of the head 
on the sunburnt neck gave 
you the idea of a man who 
was always looking forward, 
confident that whatever the 
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future brought would be good, 
something worth the savour- 
ing, something to add to the 
store of pleasant recollections 
that made up the sum of life. 

What a boy he looked! Of 
course he was only a boy still, 
for from the height of her 
twenty-twe years Nan felt 
almost motherly towards this 
mere man babe of twenty- 
five summers, with his boyish 
alert figure. But why ever 
couldn’t he be sensible ? 

‘Why do you keep on talk- 
ing about engagements and 
marriage and all that? Aren’t 
we friends, Eldred, and isn’t 
that enough for you? There’s 
lots and lots of time to think 
of other things later on, if you 
still want to, that is. Do let’s 
be happy now and enjoy life just 
as it is without any unnecessary 
complications. Isn’t it good 
enough? Why do you want 
to go and spoil it all by worry- 
ing about things that can’t 
happen for years and years?” 

“That’s all very well, Nan,” 
said the discontented Eldred, 
“but it’s you that’s talking 
nonsense, not me,” 

“T,” corrected Nan. “You 
aren’t even talking grammar, 
let alone sense.” 

“Oh, blow grammar. The 
point is, that I’ve asked you 
to marry me—asked you lots 
of times . . .” 

“Only five times this week,” 
interposed Nan; “your aver- 
age is going down, friend of 
mine,” 

“Asked you to marry me,” 
persisted Eldred, ignoring the 
flippant interruption; ‘and 
each time you start some rot 
about my being a child, and 
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not knowing what I’m talk- 
ing about, and twaddle of that 
sort, as if I wasn’t nearly three 
years older than you.” 

“A woman is always older, 
heaps elder, than a man,” 
began Nan sententiously. 

“Oh, chuck it. We've heard 
all that before.” Eldred’s voice 
softened again. ‘“ Look, Nan, 
dearest, haven’t I loved you 
for years and years, ever since 
I was a crammer’s pup and 
you were a flapper in short- 
long skirts, just beginning to 
flap, so to speak? 

“ Haven’t I dreamed of you 
day and night these last four 
years in India? MHaven’t I 
come home specially to tell 
you 80, since letters are such 
rotten unsatisfactory things? 
And now my leave’s nearly 
up, and I’m going back next 
week, and you won’t give me 
an answer.” 

“T have, Eldred; I’ve an- 
swered you dozens and dozens 
of times. I do like you ever 
so much,—more than most 
men,—but I don’t want to 
marry any one at present. 
You men are so queer. You 
don’t seem able to be friends 
with a woman without want- 
ing to get engaged at once. 
You want to hang a notice 
on her, ‘Sold,’ just like they 
do on musty old things at 
auctions.” 

It required some streteh of 
imagination to connect Nan’s 
dainty freshness with musty 
bibelots at an auction. 

“Nan, is that quite true? 
Is there nobody else at all?” 

‘‘Not a soul, Boy. I don’t 
want to marry any one, I 
enjoy life intensely as it is. 
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What possesses you men to 
think that we women spend 
our days dreaming about get- 
ting married, as if it was the 
be-all and end-all of our lives?” 

“So it ought tobe. ‘There’s 
no pleasure in life but is sweet- 
ened by companionship, and no 
companionship half so sweet 
a8 marriage, ” said Eldred vig- 
orously misquoting Burton. 
“Nan, do say you'll marry 
me. You know you love me. 
You said so yesterday .. .” 

“T didn’t,” said Nan, shift- 
ing her position lazily, and 
tucking her skirt tighter 
round her neat ankles, while a 
faint glow came into her 
cheeks. “I only said that... 
I liked you more than... 
lots of other men.” 

‘“«« Than any one else I know’ 
was the exact remark. Truth 
is even more than grammar, 
Nan,” said Eldred. “If you like 
me more than any one else, 
why don’t you marry me?” 

To his masculine mind this 
seemed quite unanswerable. 
Voices behind him caused him 
to turn. 

“D ! There’s the Nichol- 
sons’ punt,” and round the 
bend came another punt with 
four people in it, and he never 
got another chance of proposing 
again that day—and though he 
made the most of such chances 
as he got in the few remaining 
days of his leave, he had 
finally to depart without the 
much-desired answer. 

All he got was a promise 
that change of feelings on the 
subject, which he must realise 
were quite unlikely, would be 
duly reported. Also a little 
cameo ring, because he would 





write such mad letters and not 
fasten them properly, and as 
he hadn’t a signet ring he could 
have this one, which she hardly 
ever wore. 

All cold comfort for a man 
whose whole world hung on her 
lightest breath, who literally 
worshipped the ground under 
her little high-heeled shoes. 

The ring, perhaps, was the 
most comforting thing of all, 
since it showed that the “mad” 
letters were not unpleasing to 
the recipient. He used it at 
every port on the way out, and 
every mail after arriving in 
India. Each long letter, 
madder, more passionate than 
the last ; each one a proposal 
in itself. Nan would answer 
fairly regularly in chatty, 
cheery letters, talking of every 
subject under the sun except 
the one about which the whole 
soul of the man hungered to 
hear. She was a good letter- 
writer, and had a knack of por- 
traying in a few words the 
people she met, and giving her 
impressions of them. 

At last he wrote to say that 
as all his letters did not seem 
to have the slightest effect, and 
she did not seem to know her 
own mind, he would stop writ- 
ing until she did. Perhaps 
some of the men she was 
always talking about might 
help her to make it up, and 
then he might get an answer. 

It was a foolish, ungentle 
letter to write; but the con- 
tinual hungering for her was 
telling on him, and hope de- 
ferred is poor diet for a love- 
sick man. He hoped, in a 
misguided fashion, that it 
might force Nan’s hand. 
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When he had posted it he 
was sorry, and waited long- 
ingly for the answer. But 
no answer came, for her let- 
ters stopped abruptly the very 
week that war broke out, 
which was the mail he cal- 
culated ought to have brought 
the answer. 

In his pig-headedness he 
wouldn’t even write when the 
regiment went on service to 
Africa. He had said that he 
would not write; and so he 
didn’t, though he would have 
given all the world to take 
back that foolish letter and 
continue on the old terms. 


“TIsmith sahib agie,” said the 
lean Indian bugler to Ward, 
who stood at the parapet of 
Mirima Camp gazing down 
the long grass slope to the 
river, crossing whence the 
narrow bush-track wound up- 
wards amid the tangled yel- 
low grass and the queer-shaped 
aloes with their tall stems, 
looking for all the world like 
fantastic candelabra. 

Behind him, in a patchwork 
of vivid African sunlight and 
heavy shadow, were the men’s 
huts — rough little twisted 
grass affairs nestling among 
the tall cocoanut-palms of the 
scattered plantation, which, 
owing to its comparative 
openness, offered a suitable 
site for a camp both from the 
point of comfort and defence. 

Lining the perimeter were a 
number of sepoys in various 
stages of dress and undress, 
but each with rifle and ban- 
dolier, hastily turned out at 
the alarm given by the look- 
out, who, perched in a high 
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crow’s-nest on the tallest tree, 
had discerned the movement 
of troops in the bush below. 
A few minutes’ tension, and 
then the recognition that they 
were friends—Indians, too; and 
then, as they drew nearer, 
men of the regiment and the 
keen - eyed bugler recognised 
the officer with them, 

“By Jove! so it is,” and 
Ward ran down the slope to 
greet his friend. 

*“‘Hulloa, old thing! You're 
looking fit. Somewhat differ- 
ent to what you were when I 
watched your stretcher going 
down six weeks ago.” Smith 
had been invalided down with 
fever. ‘‘How long have you 
been out of hospital?” 

“Three weeks or so; they 
sent me for a joy-ride to 
Nairobi after I got out. Then 
headquarters being full of wars 
and rumours of wars, they 
collected all the ‘fits’ and a 
new draft and told me to bring 
’em out here. Phew, it’s hot 
and sticky to-day, and I’ve got 
some thirst. I’ve brought you 
down some beer, because I 
thought you would probably be 
weary of ration rum and muddy 
sparklet.” 

The column entered the camp 
and the men were instantly 
surrounded by groups of friends, 
all eager to hear the latest 
news, for post duty in East 
Africa is not the most thrilling 
of amusements, except when 
Brer Boche turns out in force, 
and then as a rule it is too 
thrilling to last long, or used 
to be in the first year of war, 
when Ward and Smith found 
themselves at Mirima. 

The camp was ten miles from 
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the next post, and the daily 
paper was not forthcoming 
daily, or even weekly, and mails 
were few and far between. 
Barring occasional shots with 
itinerant Hun patrols and 
patrolling towards Kigomani, 
a German post across the border 
some twelve miles to the south, 
existence at Mirima was, to say 
the least of it, monotonous. 
One’s chief occupation was try- 
ing to keep one’s men fit, and 
reducing, or endeavouring to 
reduce, the sick rate from fever. 
Of late both sides seemed to 
have adopted the “live and let 
live” policy. 

The men were dismissed and 
the two officers walked over to 
the grass hut which served as 
dining-room and mess gener- 
ally. At the back of it were 
the officers’ tents, covered with 
thick grass roofs, in an en- 
deavour to make them sun- 
proof, but even with these 
additions it was safer to keep 
your helmet on inside in the 
middle ef the day. 

“Come and get a wash,” said 
Ward, leading the way to his 
tent. 

Smith unbuckled his straps, 
and slipping off his belt with 
its dangling attachments—re- 
volver, glasses, water-bottle, 
and so forth—threw it down on 
the camp bed with a sigh of 
relief, for he had been afoot 
since dawn, and it was now 
close on midday. He pulled 
off his turban and mopped his 
forehead, and then made for 
the washstand to sluice his head 
and arms in the tepid water. 

Then lighting a cigarette he 
entered the mess-hut, where 
Ward was watching with thirsty 


eyes the boy unpacking a dozen 
precious bottles of Pilsener. 

“Can’t offer you much, I’m 
afraid. Whisky and sparklet ; 
lime-juice and ditto; or your 
own beer. Which is it to be?” 

“Lime-juice for the moment. 
We'll save the beer for to- 
night.” 

The Madrassi boy produced 
an aluminium mug and the one 
surviving glass tumbler, and 
measured out the lime-juice, fill- 
ing it up with thick tepid spark- 
let, and handed the nectar to 
the Sahibs. 

*Cheer-O,” said Smith as he 
took a long gulp. “Here's 
luck,” replied Ward. “The 
cook will have some grub up 
for you shortly. I expect you 
could do with a meal when 
you’ve dowsed that thirst a 
bit.” 

‘‘Where’s every one?” in- 
quired Smith. 

“Brown, Elliot, and Co. are 
out on the usual patrol 
stunt, and the C.O.’s gone 
with them. They’ll be back 
to-night. What’s the latest 
from headquarters? Are we 
going to chase the square-head 
or is he going to come down 
on Mirima like a wolf on the 
fold? I wish he would, ’cos 
we've put in no end of work 
on the camp, and I wouldn't 
mind taking on several hundred 
of him now.” 

His glance travelled out of 
the door over the defences of 
the camp, which were stoutly 
built, for the men had worked 
hard and the C.O. was of an 
engineering turn of mind, so 
that the camp would have stood 
quite a lot of enemy attention. 

“Much talk of an advance 
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farther East, but then that’s 
always on the tapis. I’ve 
brought down a couple of 
‘secret urgents’ for the C.O., 
which looks hopeful. Also 
Edwards when he gave me the 
orders to come out here said I 
should probably be in time for 
something amusing.” 

Smith brushed a mosquito 
off his bare knee and reached 
for his drink, He was a cheery, 
irresponsible-looking subaltern, 
with light, rather rebellious 
hair, and a round boyish face 
with twinkling blue eyes. He 
never appeared to take any- 
thing seriously, not even his 
own C.O.; and if there was a 
muddy end to a stick, he would 
certainly get hold of it. But 
you could trust him to have a 
smile or a jest in the most 
impossible of circumstances, 
wherefore his brother officers 
and his men loved him ex- 
ceedingly. 

“Good egg,” said Ward, fill- 
ing his pipe. “Got a match on 

ou?” 

Smith dived into his haver- 
sack and tumbled out all sorts 
of odds and ends, for, like 
himself, it was very much in 
the schoolboy stage, and was 
always crammed with miscel- 
laneous objets d'art—from old 
pipes to bits of string. In 
getting out the match-box he 
tumbled out some papers. 

“ Hullea, I’d forgotten these. 
. .. There was a mail in the day 
I left,and I brought these letters 
along for you.” 

He sorted out the papers, 
and passed three letters over to 
Ward. ‘ Hope I haven’t lost 
any ; I didn’t count them.” 

There was a hungry expres- 
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sion on Ward’s face as he leant 
across for the letters. ‘Thanks 
muchly. MHere’s food coming. 
I'll just slip over to my tent and 
wash. I'll be back in a minute 
or two. Carry on with tiffin.” 

He went over to his tent, 
and, sitting down on his bed, 
looked over the letters quickly. 
A bill, a letter from his bank- 
ers, and one from a friend in 
France, 

“ Not even a card from her, 
and this must be after the New 
Year mail.” 

He stared out into the hot, 
white sunlight with blind, un- 
seeing eyes, his mind back in 
the dear days on the sleepy 
river at home before the war— 
days redolent of sweet memories 
of Nan. 

‘“Not even a little card at 
Christmas.” True, he hadn’t 
sent one, but then he had said 
that he wouldn’t write. She 
could have sent him a card, for 
that wouldn’t have meant any- 
thing at all—merely served to 
show him that he was not ab- 
solutely forgotten. 

Mail after mail he had 
scanned his little packet of 
letters, hoping for the sight of 
her dear handwriting, and now 
the last of the Christmas mail 
had come and brought nothing. 
He looked at the postmarks: 
yes, one of them was dated 
30th December, well after 
Christmas, so that even if she 
had forgotten the posting date 
for the Christmas mail, she 
must have remembered when 
the day itself came round. 

Had she given up thought 
of him altogether? Was she 
hopelessly offended by that 
asinine letter of his? He 
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longed to write to her, but his 
absurd obstinacy stood in the 
way. Just two months from 
now would be her birthday, 
and perhaps he could write a 
line for that, without climbing 
down from his pillar of sense- 
less pride. 

“Come along, Ward—tiffin’s 
getting cold.” Smith’s voice 
broke in on his thoughts. 

“Coming in half a second,” 
and putting the letters in his 
pocket, he hastily washed and 
entered the mess-hut. 

Late that evening the C.O., 
after reading the letters Smith 
had brought, sent for Ward. 

“Little job for you, Ward. 
I want you to take your double 
company and push out towards 
Kigomani to-morrow. Camp 
this side of the river, and pro- 
ceed for the next two or three 
days to disport yourself con- 
spicuously in the presence of 
the enemy, and try to make 
him think that we are really up 
to something. 

“There’s a big show coming 
off down-stream the day after 
to-morrow, and I’m _ taking 
down the right wing to join in. 
Your jobis to prevent the Huns 
withdrawing any of their troops 
from up this way. You can 
take Smith with you, as you 
will want a second B.O.” 

The early part of the night 
was spent by every one ex- 
cept Elliot, who was cursing 
fate because his double com- 
pany was to stop at Mirima, 
in getting ready for the mor- 
row, overhauling kits, making 
loads of stores, and generally 
attending to the hundred and 
one details which precede a 
push of any sort. 


Dawn next day saw Ward’s 
double company trailing out of 
Mirima, a little column of 170 
odd rifles and a machine-gun, 
accompanied by a string of fan- 
tastically clad (or should one 
say “ornamented”? for of 
clothing properly speaking 
there was hardly a trace) sav- 
ages bearing load after load of 
ammunition, rations, bedding, 
and God knows what else bal- 
anced on their heads. Smith, 
with forty rifles, went ahead as 
advanced guard, while left and 
right in the bush could be seen 
the figures of the flankers as 
they passed across the occa- 
sional open spaces. 

The march was uneventful, 
and they reached the spot 
selected for the camp without 
firing a shot or seeing any signs 
of the enemy other than the 
mute traces of his hand, which 
lay heavy on spoiled crop and 
village alike. Before falling 
back he had cleared the country 
effectually, and even when they 
reached the small village near 
which they intended to camp 
there was not a living thing to 
be seen anywhere. 

Digging a perimeter camp a 
little way outside, Ward settled 
down for the night, feeling that 
they had reached the jumping- 
off point and that the morrow 
might be trusted to produce 
quite a lot of excitement. That 
afternoon he sent out a couple 
of patrols across the river, 
which was just fordable at this 
point, and they had their first 
brush with the enemy on the 
way to Kigomani. Smith re- 
turned late in the evening very 
elated with his day’s work. 

“Rattled them no end this 
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afternoon,” he said on his re- 
turn. “We bumped into a 
picket of theirs about a mile 
and a half across the river. 
They fell back like blazes, and 
we chased ’em like stink untilwe 
got to about a mile from Kigo- 
mani, and ran into something 
a good deal stronger. They 
began to get rid of lots of am- 
munition and seemed viciously 
inclined, and when they tried 
to get round my flanks I 
thought I’d better make tracks 
for home. We found two of 
their dead from the picquet 
and think we bagged a couple 
more, and they never touched 
us, Fancy we shall be able to 
frighten them more than a 
little if we keep on same like 
stunts. They won’t dare to 
send away any men as long as 
we are hanging about here, and 
as weve got the ford, they 
won’t be able to get round be- 
hind us.” 

The ford in question was 
about 600 yards from the camp, 
and was the only one for 7 or 
8 miles in either direction. 
Since there were no bridges 
the camp would be safe, and 
even if they stirred up a hor- 
net’s nest and had to fall back 
in a hurry, once across the 
river it would take the enemy 
all his time to force the pas- 
sage; and if he tried to do so, 
well, he would be playing our 
game in the best of ways. But 
Ward felt that that was too 
much luck to hope for. 

“Any machine-guns?” he 
queried. 

“None in action anyway, 
but my orderly said he thought 
he saw one coming up just as 
we cleared out. Probably it 
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was, because anything over 
about fifty square-heads gener- 
ally has a machine-gun in 
tow. Wonder why they didn’t 
use it?” 

“Wanted you to come a bit 
closer, I expect. They gener- 
ally try to draw on patrols that 
way. You suddenly find your- 
selves with their machine-guns 
on either flank, and then unless 
youre nippy, you're for it 
proper. A patrol I sent out 
last week got had that way. 
By the grace of God they only 
lost one man, and the rest went 
to ground and came away 
quick, Well, to-morrow we'll 
go out in force and scare them 
a bit more, and when they’re 
fairly buzzing we'll wander 
home again.” 

Next morning they went out 
with the greater part of the 
double company, crossed the 
river, over which a picket was 
left to ensure the road home, 
and proceeded towards Kigo- 
mani, Evidently they were 
expected, for they were fired 
on early: presumably by a 
few men placed on the roads 
in front, because when they 
got up to the place whence 
the shots had come there 
were no trenches— only a 
handful of empty ‘410 car- 
tridge cases, 

“Arab screens on the paths, 
said Ward. “We shall find 
something interesting soon. 
Tell those scouts of yours to 
keep their eyes skinned, and 
the flankers to keep wide, 
We want to make gentle ad- 
vances, but we don’t want to 
be drawn into any specially 
loving embraces.” 

The column slowed down a 
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little, while the advanced guard 
nosed forward once more until 
they got close to the scene of 
the previous day’s scrap, when 
they were greeted by a ragged 
shower of lead—one bullet pass- 
ing through Smith’s turban. 

‘“‘Near thing,” he muttered. 
“ Hi, extend!! phazljado jaldi !” 
and the advance-guard “ phail- 
jaoed” off on either side of 
the path, pushing up to the 
scouts, who, halted a little 
way ahead, were endeavour- 
ing to locate the exact position 
of the enemy. 

He appeared to be posted on 
the far side of a clearing full 
of crops, but exactly how 
many of him was difficult to 
say. <A large baobab among 
the trees beyond the clearing 
attracted Smith’s attention, as 
he fancied he saw something 
moving in it; so he turned a 
few rifles on to it. Baobabs 
are always worth a little at- 
tention in bush warfare, for 
they occasionally grow quaint 
fruit in the shape of snipers 
and sometimes machine-guns. 

Ward came running up to 
where Smith was standing 
behind a tree busy with his 
glasses. 

“What do you make of it?” 
he asked. ‘Is this where they 
stopped you yesterday?” 

“No; we were stepped a 
bit farther back, and didn’t 
reach this clearing. Judging 
by the fire, I should say they’ve 
got forty or fifty men there. 
If we're going to turn them 
out, we ought to de it quick, 
or they’ll be getting up sup- 
ports from Kigomani.” 

“Tm geing to have a biff 
now. There’s goodish cover 


leading up on the left, so just 
slip back and get hold of the 
right half ‘F,’ and see if you 
can get round and shift them. 
You may be able to get on to 
the Kigomani track again be- 
hind them. I'll go across the 
clearing and hold them, so as 
to give you a chance of get- 
ting round unnoticed. Tell the 
M.G. detachment to come into 
action on my right, just where 
Sultan Ali is. They'll be able 
to comb out anything that 
shows in the trees, besides 
getting an oblique fire.” 

Smith doubled away, and 
Ward continued watching the 
enemy’s position, from which 
a fairly incessant though not 
excessively heavy fire con- 
tinued to come. One of the 
scouts was being carried off, 
shot through the thigh. As 
far as Ward could make out, 
the enemy appeared to be about 
450 yards off; but distances in 
crops are deceptive. 

Some of the scouts were 
already worming their way 
forward supported by the fire 
of the advanced guard strung 
out in line, Presently the re- 
mainder of the company came 
up and spread out to join 
them, and Ward gave the 
order to advance just as the 
machine-gun began to spit 
away on his right. As the 
advance began, the enemy’s 
fire increased, but it was not 
very accurate, and on the left 
where Smith had gone things 
seemed quite quiet. 

As they advanced, however, 
the fire grew steadily heavier. 
Apparently the enemy were 
being reinforeed. Also, omin- 
ous sign, away on the left 
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burst out the sudden rattle of 
@ machine-gun. 

The line, checked for the mo- 
ment by the now really heavy 
fire, stopped and blazed away 
merrily at the thicker growth 
ahead, whence the growing 
volume of fire, the continuous 
droning in the air, and the 
“whit, whip” among the 
maize stalks, with now and 
then the dull “plunk” as a 
bullet found something which, 
though compared to the grass 
of the field, is not exactly 
maize stalks, showed that the 
enemy was in force. 

“Looks as if Brer Boche is 
in strength this morning,” 
thought Ward, as he called 
up the supperting section. 
“Hope Smith’s net in 
trouble.” 

He was kneeling down in 
the crops adjuring various 
chump - headed Punjabis to 
shoot straight, when an 
orderly came tearing up to 
him with a note from Smith. 


“Knemy about 100 strong 
in front with a M.G. Can’t 
get on any farther without 
help. Have several men hit. 
Am about 200 yards from the 
enemy, who, I think, are being 
reinforced.” 


As he read the scrawl, a 
still heavier burst of fire all 
aleng his line, followed by the 
unmistakable rattle of one, if 
not two machine-guns te the 
right of his line, told him that 
the foe were decidedly su- 
perior, He saw the stretcher 
party with their hands more 
than full, and his words to 
Smith the previous evening 
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came back, “Unless you’re 
nippy you're for it proper.” 

Nothing further was to be 
gained by pressing the attack, 
which would be foredoomed to 
failure, for the enemy was in 
much greater strength—so now 
for the ticklish part of the pro- 
ceedings, having twisted the 
leopard’s tail, to get out of 
reach quickly. 

As he pulled out his note- 
book, a nasty blow on the 
shoulder nearly knocked him 
over backwards. ‘Stopped 
one this time . . . No! that 
was luck; a dud of sorts, per- 
haps came through a tree,” for 
barring the broken skin and 
the rapidly swelling flesh, there 
seemed to be no harm done. 

He scribbled a eouple of lines 
to Smith :-— 


“Time to gonow. You will 
fall back at once and get across 
the path behind us. Pass up 
word when you're there, and 
then we'll come through you, 
and you follow us as rear- 
guard.” 


He despatched the note, and 
passing word down the line to 
open as heavy a fire as pos- 
sible, told the machine - gun 
detachment to sweep the bush 
on the left front where a cer- 
tain amount of movement 
showed. 

Ten minutes later word 
reached him that Smith had 

ot into position behind him, 
and he fell back in orderly 
fashion. The enemy’s fire re- 
doubled in volume, but luckily 
only a couple ef men were hit, 
and they quickly passed through 
Smith’s line, 
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“Belt it into ’em if they 
follow,” called Ward to Smith 
as he passed. 

“Right-O. There’s a few 
of them coming on now, I 
think.” 

“Try and hold them off for 
a@ few minutes until we get 
well started, and then follow 
us,” and Ward hurried on 
after his men. 

A few minutes saw the 
column collected and swing- 
ing down the track to the 
river, the wounded having 
been sent on in front. Be- 
hind him Ward could hear 
the firing getting heavy, and 
presently a panting orderly 
dashed up with another mes- 
sage from Smith :— 


“Enemy pretty close on me 
now. Can you halt a few 
men to support me and scare 
them off?” 


Ward halted two sections 
and the machine-gun on the 
far side of a ravine, and, send- 
ing on the rest of the double 
company, stopped for Smith 
to catch up. 

A minute or two later the 
first of Smith’s command ap- 
peared, doubling towards them, 
and the firing drew nearer. 
Then more of them emerged 
from the edge of the bush 
beyond the ravine, and bul- 
lets began to buzz about the 
place. 

Ward counted the men, 
37 so far; there could only 
be half a dozen more at most, 
and Smith himself, who would 
be sure to be at the tail. Yes, 
there he was. Ward just 
caught a glimpse of him in 


the bush with a few men, and 
almost at the same time the 
first of the pursuers came 
into view. 

Why didn’t the silly old bird 
buck up and bolt across the 
ravine? The enemy couldn’t 
be fifty yards from him now. 
Surely he could see Ward and 
his men, He shouted to the 
machine-gunners to open on 
the enemy quickly, and as he 
shouted the order, he saw 
Smith collapse into the bushes, 
and a new wave of the enemy 
burst forward. 

“Maro! Maro jaldi!” he 
yelled as he saw three of the 
remaining four men _ with 
Smith, who were trying to 
pick him up, go down one 
after another. The enemy 
halted at the burst of fire 
from Ward’s party, but from 
the extent of their front it 
was obvious that they were 
in considerable strength. 

Ward thought of a bayonet 
charge to rescue Smith, but as 
the idea crossed his mind, he 
saw the last man with Smith 
turn and leave him, and come 
rushing across the ravine with 
bullets chipping the trees and 
kicking up the dust all round, 
while the enemy surged for- 
ward to the spot where 
Smith lay. As the man drew 
near he saw it was Smith’s 
orderly. He came up with 
stony face and held out a 
revolver, while in short stac- 
cato phrases he announced 
that the sahib was dead with 
three bullets in him, that he 
and the others had tried to 
get him away, but that the 
others had been knocked out, 
and so he had to content him- 
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self with bringing away the 
sahib’s revolver, and the place 
was thick with enemy. 

“It is, undoubtedly,” reflected 
Ward as the fire grew still 
heavier in front and began to 
spread round the flanks. 

Hard as it was to go, it was 
quite clear that unless they 
went quickly they would not 
go at all, and the double com- 
pany would be minus both its 
officers and its machine-gun, 
So he set his teeth, and with a 
final burst of fire into the spot 
where all that was left of Smith 
lay, he reluctantly gave the 
order to fall back once more. 

Followed a nightmare of a 
march for close on three miles, 
perpetually halting to threaten 
the pursuers, once even com- 
pelled to a bayonet charge 
against an enterprising party 
who tried to outflank them, 
until weary and dejected they 
reached the river and found 
the bulk of the company lining 
the farther bank. 

Ward crossed with the last 
of his men, breast-deep in the 
running water. The man in 
front of him stuck as he tried 
to get up the steep bank just 
as the first of the pursuers’ 
bullets began to sing across 
the river. Ward hastily shov- 
elled him up the bank, and as 
he did so felt something slip off 
his wet finger, and only as he 
tumbled over the top of the 
bank into comparative safety 

did he realise that Nan’s little 
cameo ring had vanished into 
the stream. 

The enemy spread out along 
the opposite bank, and a desul- 
tory fire opened like the last 
heavy drops of a passing thun- 
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derstorm ; but although a cer- 
tain amount of sniping lasted 
till well after nightfall, they 
made no attempt to cross, and 
next day had evidently with- 
drawn the bulk of their force. 

That morning a message 
came in from Mirima to say 
that the operations down- 
stream had been successful, and 
that the remainder of the regi- 
ment would join him next day, 
as a post was to be established 
on the river. Until they ar- 
rived, he was to content himself 
with holding the ford. 

As he sat in his dark tent 
that night it seemed to him 
as if everything had gone 
wrong with the world. He 
had done his job all right (later 
he learnt that so far from the 
enemy withdrawing men from 
Kigomani, they had actually 
started to reinforce it), and he 
had done it cheaply, all things 
considered. But the loss of 
Smith spoilt the whole show— 
it was such wicked bad luck to 
get done in in a rotten little 
side show. Poor old Smith. 
To have to leave him like that. 
Thank the Lord, he was dead 
before the Askaris reached him. 

He struck a match to light 
his pipe, and as he did so 
noticed the absence of Nan’s 
ring. And that had gone too! 
Did it mean that everything 
was going? Was he going to 
lose her too? If that was so, 
why the devil hadn’t they got 
him instead of Smith. 

Now that the strain of action 
was over he felt absolutely 
done up, and though not nor- 
mally superstitious, he felt to- 
night as if this was to be the 
end of everything for him. 
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He got up and walked out 
of the tent, out among the 
sleeping men, and stood look- 
ing up at the brilliant stars, 
seeking in the northern sky 
one little star which Nan al- 
ways used to call her star in 
those days at home, how many 
centuries ago? He had seen it 
only the night befere last, low 
on the horizon, and thought 
that it formed a link between 
them. To-night he looked in 
vain; it had gone, sunk below 
the formless black mass of this 
hateful land, which seemed to 
take everything and give noth- 
ing. Nan’s star, Nan’s ring,— 
both gone. 

He turned and walked back 
to the tent feeling that every- 
thing was black, black, black. 


One bright clear morning in 
December, a ragged native 
urchin was holding a pony 
outside the entrance to the Bibi 
Makbara, near Aurangabad, a 
small cantonment in the Deccan, 

The “Lady’s Tomb,” as the 
title means, a smaller edition 
of the fameus Taj Mahal at 
Agra, is built over the grave of 
Rabia-ud-Durrani, wife of Au- 
rangzebe, sometime viceroy of 
the Deccan and afterwards 
Emperor of India. The Taj, 
however, is generally spoilt by 
a crowd of sightseers, whereas 
the Makbara, being situated in 
an out of the way corner of 
India, somewhat off the cosmo- 
politan globe-trotter’s track, is 
nearly always deserted except 
for the wheeling pigeons and 
the village women who come 
to scatter rose leaves and hang 
glass bangles over the “Lady’s” 
grave. 


There is an air of peace about 
the garden which is altogether 
in keeping, and the whole place, 
with its dazzling white walls, 
its marble water slides among 
the dark cypresses, and its 
fountain basins amid the heavy- 
scented yellow roses, seems a 
perfect setting for the tomb of a 
dearly loved woman. 

There are no long flowery 
epitaphs, not a word engraved 
anywhere to tell you who rests 
there, and if you want to know 
you must ask the villagers 
around, or else the old Mussal- 
mani beggar woman who sits 
at the gate all day. 

As Eldred Ward, coming out 
of the high arehed gateway, 
dropped a coin in the old lady’s 
hand, and turned again for a 
last glimpse down the vista of 
cool terraced walks among the 
hushed quiet of the rose-gar- 
dens, backed by the superb 
simplicity of the white dome 
and the graceful minarets, it 
seemed to him something al- 
most supernatural in its white 
purity. 

The four soaring minarets, 
tapering into the vivid blue 
vault of the Indian sky, seemed 
designed to raise the mind from 
the low dust of earth to some 
higher plane, and he thought 
that if ever a tomb showed a 
keen sense of the certainty of a 
hereafter it was this tomb of a 
woman of alien creed. Surely 
the man who built it over his 
wife’s grave must have looked 
forward with joyous certainty 
to another meeting, onlyslightly 
deferred, 

He mounted his pony and 
rode back through the little 
village of Begampura, with its 
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mud houses nestling against 
the tumbled ruins of palaces, 
with here and there built into 
them beautiful old carved 
beams from princely mansions 
long since deserted. In the 
spacious courtyards, which you 
could just trace by the debris 
of the old walls, and on the 
grass- grown plinths of halls 
once thronged with all the 
rank and fashion of the Dec- 
can’s capitol, browsed little 
flocks of goats and great lum- 
bering buffaloes. 

Invalided from Africa some 
months after Smith’s death, he 
had now been passed fit for 
light duty, and having spent 
much of his leisure time while a 
subaltern in acquiring a better 
knowledge of one or two of 
the vernaculars, found himself 
employed on recruiting duty, 
supervising the work of the 
recruiting parties sent out by 
different Indian regiments. 

Owing to the war certain 
new districts had been opened 
up for recruiting, and amongst 
them was the country around 
Aurangabad, where he had once 
been stationed in pre-war days. 
So, combining business with 
pleasure, he had arranged to 
spend ten days there and re- 
visit some of his old haunts. 

The time spent in Africa, 
combined with his own private 
sorrows, had left a graver ex- 
pression on his face, and though 
there was still much of the old 
cheeriness, there was a slightly 
tired look in the eyes, a faint 
hardening of the lips, a certain 
wistfulness about the face which 
showed that the man had 
suffered much. 

He had but few relations—in 
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fact the only close one was the 
old aunt who had brought him 
up after his parents’ deaths, 
which occurred when he was a 
child. The old lady herself had 
died just before the war, and 
when Nan stopped writing, 
barring stray letters from 
friends, his last link with home 
had gone, 

Only a month after Smith’s 
death, he had received a letter 
from a friend in France re- 
counting a week’s glorious leave 
that he had just had at 
home :— 


“Almost managed to forget 
the existence of this God-for- 
saken mud-pie of Flanders, 

‘“‘ By the way, you remember 
that pretty girl Miss Raynor, 
that you introduced me to one 
day in town? Well, I heard 
about her wedding which had 
taken place just before I got 
home. She’s married a gunner 
called Allason, who was wounded 
rather badly Ypres way and 
is now at home, I’ve not met 
him, but they say he’s a very 
good sort.” 


It had taken Ward some time 
to grasp the fact, and even 
when he had got over the first 
shock of it, somehow he had 
never been able to reopen that 
chapter of his life sufficiently 
even to write a few congratu- 
latory words. 

He had tried again and again 
to forget, but forgetfulness 
would not come; and strive as 
he might, he could not keep 
Nan out of his dreams, and the 
funny thing was that whenever 
he dreamed of her he would 
often dream of Smith as well. 
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Coming out of Begampura he 
reached the river where the 
road forks, one branch running 
through Jeswantpura to Auran- 
gabad cantonment, while the 
other crossing the river enters 
the walled city. 

He pulled up his pony and 
gazed across the bridge at the 
old stone walls which rose up 
on the farther side. They were 
topped with little flame-shaped 
crenelations, each pierced with 
a loophole, and between these 
were narrow slits for use of 
sword and spear when the foe 
should get toescalading distance 
where the clumsy loopholes gave 
small chance for the even more 
clumsy matchlock ball to attain 
its mark. 

At the head of the bridge 
was a great arched gateway, 
surmounted by two little 
pavilions with regular“chhatri” 
roofs, insignia of royalty 
throughout the East, which 
were supported on graceful 
stone pillars. 

The river splashed and 
gurgled over the rocks in the 
hot sunshine below the mauve 
shadows of the old walls, above 
which showed clumps of dark- 
green tree tops. A flight of 
green parrots swooped and 
flashed in the sun, their bright 
plumage gleaming against the 
intense blue which formed such 
a perfect background for the 
slender fretted stone pillars 
above the massive gate. 

Beyond the hoarse cries of 
the parrots hardly a sound was 
to be heard except the murmur 
of the stream pouring along its 
rocky bed, and the gateway 
itself was absolutely deserted. 

“ Like the gateway of a city 
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of dreams,” murmured Ward 
as he gazed across the bridge, 
and straightway fell to dream- 
ing, for despite his northern 
energy, at times he could 
dream with all the indolence 
that characterises the dwellers 
of the sun-kissed southern 
lands. 

He pictured to himself the 
gateway thronged with fight- 
ing men, echoing to the hoof- 
beats of chargers, to the clatter 
of steel, the clang of spear- 
butts, the gruff voices of 
soldiers as they passed out at 
daybreak, mouths muffled in a 
fold of the turban against the 
raw dawn air, filing away in 
the first morning light down 
the winding road until none 
were left save the brawny 
sentinels standing on the gate 
gazing after the troops. 

He pictured them returning 
from a foray with loud shouts 
of triumph, saddle-bows heavy 
with loot, shields and mail 
scarred and dinted, and here 
and there a man swaying in 
the saddle despite a comrade’s 
arm as he clutched feebly at 
his crimson shawl which had 
been white at dawn. 

Another picture rose before 
his eyes. 

Troops of horse pouring over 
the bridge, lean, fierce, hawk- 
eyed swordsmen ‘of the Deccan, 
proudest and most quarrelsome 
of all the southern moslems ; 
their horses with heads reined 
into their chests, champing 
their foam-flecked bits as they 
curvet this way and that, 
shaking their manes, gay with 
tassels of floss, silk, and tinsel, 
only one degree less showy 
than the quilted saddles which 
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vie with the riders’ brocaded 
coats and embroidered sword- 
belts. 

Behind them the slow swing- 
ing bulk of the great black ele- 
phants, their foreheads gaudy 
with paint, the big tuskers 
with spiked plates ef iron on 
their heads to batter in fortress 
gateways, shuffling along with 
trunks swaying from side to 
side, their wicked little pigs’ 
eyes looking down on the 
spearmen running below with 
painted lances decked with 
tassels of every hue. 

The wind seemed to carry to 
his ears the blare of the horns, 
the roll of the drums, the 
shouts of the soldiers. 

But see, in the centre, the 
huge, great tusker, with the 
gilded howdah and the solitary 
figure enthroned in it, clad in 
plain rich white muslin dress, 
unrelieved save for the dazzling 
necklet of emeralds and the 
cluster of jewels which holds 
the aigrette in position on the 
small, tight turban. 

Surely, the Emperor him- 
self, Aurangzebe, ‘ Adorn- 
ment of the world,” the 
“Great Puritan,” as some call 
him. He sits with his hands 
on his jewelled tulwar hilt, 
watching the gay - costumed 
crowd along the walls, who 
come to see the brave show; 
but there is no sign of interest 
in the narrow, fanatical face— 
no returning salute to the low 
salaaming throng. Much of 
power and royalty, nothing of 
sympathy. 

But suddenly his face lights 
up for the veriest fraction of 
a@ second, and then the mask 
descends again instantaneously 
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—the impassive mask of dignity 
and state. 

From the discreet screens 
which now surround the pavil- 
ions above the gate a shapely 
jewelled hand has just reached 
out to drop a handful of rose- 
leaves as the elephant enters 
the gateway, and for a space 
there was something of tender- 
ness in the usually hard face. 
Almost one caught a glimpse 
of another man beneath the 
surface, 

Perhaps the owner of the 
dainty hand knew another side 
to the Emperor’s character— 
that side which every man can 
show to the woman whom he 
loves, whatever faee he turns 
to the world at large. 

Ward’s pony, impatient of 
standing still, began to fret, 
and called his master back to 
the present—to the empty, 
dusty bridge, the vacant gate- 
way—and he realised that the 
hand which had dropped the 
rose-leaves was only that of a 
little native girl throwing a 
handful of corn to the pigeons 
nesting below the pavilions on 
the gate, 

Still, it was all strangely 
dreamy, and if he rodein under 
the archway, would a laughing 
‘“‘ Someone ” lean over te throw 
him flowers? Would his own 
dear “ Dream Princess ” stoop 
over the parapet to call to him? 

He pulled himself together 
sharply. What right had he 
to be thinking of her when she 
had slipped away for ever from 
his elusive grasp, leaving only 
the bitter-sweet memories of 
what might have been? What 
business had he now with 
“Dream Princesses ”? 

P 
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He wheeled his pony round 
homewards and trotted back 
to breakfast through the more 
or less deserted cantonment, 
now eccupied only by depots. 
The sight of a couple of women 
riding up towards. the race- 
course in the distance reminded 
him that he ought to call on 
Mrs Jones, the doctor’s wife, 
whose plump figure he could 
recognise even at this range. 
Evidently she was showing the 
sights of Aurangabad to one 
of the visitors who he had 
heard were staying with her. 
Mrs Jones was always good 
company, and although he 
had rather lost taste for 
women’s society now, it would 
be nice to talk over the old 
times again, before life had 
all gone wrong. 

After breakfast he settled 
down to a really busy day, 
interviewing recruiting parties, 
inspecting recruits, eheeking 
accounts, &e., until late in 
the evening, when he man- 
aged to find a moment to 
slip round and call on the 
Joneses. They were out, how- 
ever, and so feeling that he 
had done his duty in calling 
on the only married people he 
knew in the place, he returned 
to the Dak bungalow. He 
found some letters forwarded 
on to him from Poona, 
and among them he noticed 
an official letter from the 
A.G.’s office at the base in 
East Africa. They could all 
wait until after dinner any- 
way, so he bathed and dressed 
and had dinner, and then be- 
took himself on te the ver- 
andah to the comfort of a 
long chair. 
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He ran through the letters, 
but there was nothing of in- 
terest until he eame to the 
African one, which he opened 
carelessly, and found it con- 
tained another letter, which 
he pulled out, and then sat 
still looking at the envelope, 
for on the back was Nan 
Raynor’s dainty vielet mono- 
gram, He turned it over, and 
on the front saw, partly pasted 
over his address, a typewritten 
slip :— 


“Letter found with some 
other papers in a German 
safe on the occupation of 
Tabora. They were described 
as having been taken from 
the body of an English officer 
killed at Kigomani.” 


The letter was neatly slit 
open at one end, but other- 
wise the contents appeared 
intact. 

So poor old Smith in his 
muddly way had mislaid one 
of his letters that day, mixed 
up with all the odds and ends 
in his haversack, Her letter, 
too, . . . the one evidently 
written to tell him about her 
engagement to Allasen. 

He sat there staring out 
into the moonlight, the letter 
clenched in his hand, unread. 
What had this letter come 
back for now, to tear open 
the old wound again, when 
everything was over beyond 
hope of repair ? 

Still he almost felt grateful 
that he had not received it 
before,—at least he had had 
a few more weeks of hope. 
Should he read this letter 
come back from the hand of 
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its dead bearer? He knew 
what it would contain, of 
course—a final refusal, for it 
could be nothing else in view 
of her marriage only a few 
weeks later. Was it worth 
reading it new? 

He stood up and looked out 
of the verandah. What glorious 
moonlight! Why _ shouldn’t 
he go out to the Makbara 
to-night; he had never seen 
it by meonlight, and every 
one said how wonderful it 
was. 

Now that the thing was over 
and the pain dulled somewhat, 
why not read her letter? It 
would be good to see her dear 
handwriting once more. After 
all, it didn’t matter. He felt 
almost ashamed of giving in to 
sentimental nonsense; but it 
would be nice to walk out to 
that dream garden and sit 
there awhile in the _ cool 
friendly night and dream a 
little, and out there he could 
read her letter. Moonlight 
softens all it touches — per- 
haps it would soften down 
the harshness of the con- 
tents. 

It was only half an hour’s 
walk te the Makbara, and 
perhaps he mightn’t get an- 
other chance of seeing it by 
moonlight before he left. This 
as an answer to the voice 
that kept en saying: “Don’t 
be a sentimental ass; it’s only 
a letter te say she was going 
to marry Allason. Chuck it 
into the waste-paper basket.” 

He went into his room, filled 
his tobaeco-peueh, got his stick, 
and started off. 

The Makbara gardens were 
certainly worth coming te by 
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moonlight, he felt when he got 
there, and stood on the high 
stone plinth of the main build- 
ing leoking down on the gar- 
dens full of mysterious shadows, 
rendered even darker by the 
glint of the white stone terraces 
and the shimmer of moonlight 
on the water of the fountain 
basins. The white dome and 
minarets showed up against 
the misty background of the 
hills which lie behind the 
Makbara, making it leok like 
some fairy palace. There was 
still that faint haziness in the 
air which is often character- 
istic of the early part of the 
Indian night, with the result 
that, while the moonlight 
showed up things close by 
with startling distinetness, 
objects a little farther off 
seemed vague and misty, giv- 
ing an added ethereal touch 
to the scene. 

At the back of the building 
are more rose walks, and going 
down he found a little stone 
seat, partly under the shadow 
of some thick trees at a 
corner of the building, where 
he sat down and lit his 
pipe. 

He pulled out the letter and 
looked at the address again. 
Yes, the handwriting was like 
hers, wasn’t it? Nobody but 
Nan wrote like that —clear, 
firm, decisive, and yet with 
funny little flourishes to some 
of the letters, and with a cer- 
tain grace all of its own. Just 
like Nan that too—clear, de- 
cisive, and yet with fascinat- 
ing quaint little turns of 
speech that were altogether 
her own, stamped with her 
ewn individuality. If only 
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things had gone right, how 
different life would have 
been ! 

He was just going to take 
the letter out of the envelope, 
when he eaught the sound of 
a motor driving up. 

“Damn! One of those moon- 
light picnics, I suppose.” He 
put the letter back into his 
pocket and got up. Then it 
occurred to him that to go 
towards the gate would be 
inevitably to meet the party, 
whoever they were. He did 
not wish to meet any one to- 
night, least of all a picnic party 
of chatty, gossipy, banal people. 

Much better wait where he 
was until they had gone up 
into the building itself and then 
he could slip away quietly. 
There was not much likelihood 
of their coming straight down 
to the garden at the back where 
he was sitting, and even if they 
did they might not see him in 
this dark corner. So he put 
out his pipe and sat down again 
at the end of the bench which 
was in the full shadow, and 
waited for the party to go up 
to the tomb itself. 

He heard voices and laughter 
of ‘people coming closer, and 
then heard them going up the 
steps to the minaret in the far 
corner. Probably they were 
going te climb it for the view. 

The voices died away shortly 
and he got up to go so as to 
escape before they came down 
into the garden. He walked 
round below the high plinth 
on which the building stands, 
keeping in the shadow until he 
reached the corner where the 
straight terrace leading te the 
gate starts. As he turned into 
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the brilliant white Indian moon- 
light, he saw a girl sitting on 
one of the little carved stone 
seats on the terrace not three 
yards from him. 

She was looking out over the 
fountain basins, slightly bent 
forward, her hands clasped over 
her knees, her head a little 
raised. The moenlight shim- 
mered on her grey silk dress 
and on the filmy veil which had 
slipped down, leaving ‘her head 
and neck and one gleaming 
shoulder bare. 

The face was fully revealed 
in the moonlight—a dainty, 
sensitive, high-bred face, with a 
little firm round chin and broad, 
rather low, forehead, and in 
the thick black hair which 
clustered back in waves over 
the delicate ears gleamed a 
single brilliant ornament like a 
star among a mass of dark 
storm-clouds. 

The eyes, heavy-lidded, were 
narrowed as though she was 
looking at something far off, 
and the slightly puckered fore- 
head seemed to add to the 
impression,—almost as if she 
were trying to recall something 
distant, some fleeting memory, 
or seeking for something in a 
far away landscape. In this 
unguarded moment the domi- 
nant note of the face seemed 
one of sadness. 

Ward stopped dead, rigid, 
but his footsteps had evidently 
disturbed the girl, for sheturned, 
saw him, and stared at him 
wide-eyed, and then with a little 
glad cry as if she had found 
what she sought— 

“Eldred!” 

The man couldn’t answer for 
a moment. He stood looking 
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at her with hungry longing 
eyes, and then said slowly— 

“Yes... Nan.” 

Hestoppedagain. How very 
very good she was to look at... . 
Then again, since he felt he 
must say something, do some- 
thing to keep his mind off 
impossibilities, for he felt all 
the old passion surging up in 
his veins, although he spoke 
coolly, steadily, in a tremendous 
endeavour to keep his self- 
control— 

“Fancy our running into 
one another like this. I didn’t 
even knew you were in India, 
much less in Aurangabad. 
You're stopping with Mrs 
Jones, I suppose; I heard she 
had visitors, I’m just down 
here for a couple of days, going 
off again to-morrow morning.” 

Which was a good speedy 
lie, for he had made arrange- 
ments to stop for another week 
yet, all of which would have to 
be cancelled now. How could 
he stop here and see her every 
day, when he realised that 
none of the old feeling had 
gone, that it was there 
stronger than ever for all his 
many attempts at repression. 

Dear Lord, how it hurt to 
look at her, knowing that she 
would never be his now—his 
own Nan whem he had loved 
so long, the one woman of his 
dreams and of his waking mo- 
ments, 

“Going away to-morrow? 
Oh, Eldred, we’ve only just 
met again, and you’ve not even 
said you're glad to see me, 
Surely you needn’t run away 
at once, you can stop a day 
or two,” 

The voice held a mingling 
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of pride and pleading. “You 
. + » you always used to write 
about the ripping times we'd 
have when next we met... 
and now...” 

‘Nan, the simple truth is, it 
hurts a little too much still. I 
know I’m a fool, but just now 
I don’t think that I could 
stand meeting you every day. 
I’m only a very ordinary man, 
and the strain would be too 
great. You see, I only got the 
news accidentally, because your 
letter miscarried, and it was 
all so sudden that I couldn’t 
quite realise it... haven’t 
done so thoroughly yet.” 

The girl looked at him with . 
wondering eyes. ‘“ What news, 
Eldred, and which letter? Do 
you mean my last one that you 
never answered? That hurt 
me more than I thought any- 
thing ever could, heaps more 
than your silly one about 
my not knowing my own 
mind,” 

There was a little note of 
injured pride creeping into her 
voice now. 

“Why, this one,” and he 
pulled it out. “You see, the 
Huns got it before I did, and 
I only received it to-day, and I 
haven’t even readit yet .. .” 

Nan stood up, her right 
hand gripping the back of the 
bench, The wondering look 
was still in her eyes, but there 
was something else as well 
now, & faint gleam of hope. 

“, , . and then the news of 
your marriage . . .” 

“My marriage!—but, dear 
man, I’m not married.” 

Ward stood still, seeming 
half stunned. 

“Not married !—but I heard 
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that—you had married a 
fellow called Allason.” 

The look of wonderment on 
Nan’s face gave way te one of 
dawning understanding. 

“Captain Allason married 
my cousin, Helen Raynor, whom 
you've not met. So you heard 
that, and thought it was me—” 
She stopped, breathing a little 
quickly. ‘ And then I waited 
—and waited—for an answer 
to my letter—and you never 
answered, and life was so 
lonely at home that I came out 
here to stop with Helen, I 
thought—that—I’d written a 
silly letter—and—you didn’t 
care any more.” 

** Nan,’—Ward took a pace 
forward. “Nan, what is in 
this letter ?” 

She let go of the bench, and 
every trace of pride vanished, 
as swaying a little she said 
bravely and simply— 

“ Just—just—that I wanted 
you, Eldred—dearest.” 

Befere she had finished, the 
man’s arms were round her 
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as he gazed down into her 
face, scanning her half-closed 
frightened eyes which looked 
up to his, and her warm, parted, 
tremulous lips. Then with 
the soft sweetness of the 
Indian night running like a 
strange fiery wine in their 
veins, their lips met. 


“Nan, Nan,” called a 
woman’s voice from the minaret 
above. “You must come up and 
see the view. It looks like a 
dream city in the moonlight. 
Harry will help you up if your 
ankle is too bad.” 

“Oh dear,” said Nan, releas- 
ing herself, “ you’ve made my 
hair all untidy.” | 

“All right, Helen, I’m 
coming up, but Harry needn’t 
come down. I’ve got some one 
to help me up.” 

Then as she stood up, arrang- 
ing her hair, she said softly : 
“Tt is a city of dreams, isn’t it, 
Heart’s Delight—our city, the 
city where dreams come true.” 

GANPAT. 
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GHELUVELT, 1914: THE MAN WHO TURNED THE TIDE. 


BY X. 


OcTOBER 31st, 1914, was the 
crucial day of the First Battle 
of Ypres. Lord French of 
Ypres has placed it on record 4 
that, in his opinion, the 
time between 2 and 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon of this day 
was “the most critical moment 
in the whole of this great 
battle.” Out of our original 
offensive, undertaken with woe- 
fully insufficient forces against 
the German right, had de- 
veloped one of the fiercest 
struggles of the war. Profit- 
ing by his superior means 
of communication the enemy 
threw 80,000 fresh troops un- 
expectedly into Western Flan- 
ders, and, having definitely 
checked our further advance, 
forced us from the offensive to 
the defensive on an extended 
front with weak and daily 
diminishing forces opposed to 
overwhelming numbers. 

October 31st saw the eulmi- 
nation of the German attacks. 
The Emperor was present in 
person with his troops, having 
arrived in Flanders in the con- 
fident expectation of witnessing 
his legions emerge victoriously 
through the breken British 
line on to the shores of the 
English Channel. An order 
taken from a prisoner captured 
on October 30th, and purport- 
ing to emanate from the Ger- 
man General ven Beimling, 


stated that the Fifteenth Ger- 
man Corps, together with the 
2nd Bavarian and Thirteenth 
Corps, was entrusted with the 
task of breaking through to 
Ypres; and that the Emperor 
himself considered the success 
of this attack to be one of vital 
importance to the suceessful 
issue of the war.’ 

The great assault of October 
31st was preceded by several 
furious attacks which, despite 
initial loss of ground, the sorely- 
pressed British contrived to 
contain. In the hours before 
dawn on October 29th the 
enemy, attacking aleng either 
side of the Ypres-Menin high- 
way, mainly against the Ist 
and 7th British Divisions, drove 
their opponents back ; but the 
tenacity of ‘‘ French’s contempt- 
ible little army” prevailed in 
the end, and by nightfall the 
enemy’s advance had been 
stopped and the line re-estab- 
lished. 

The next morning the Ger- 
mans attacked again. This 
time the weight of their 
numbers was hurled against 
the 3rd Cavalry Divisien hold- 
ing the Zandvoorde ridge, 
south of the Menin road. The 
attack suceeeded. The cavalry, 
resisting desperately, fell back 
to the Klein Zillebeke ridge, 
thereby uncovering the right 
flank of the 7th Division, which 





1 Sir John French’s Despatch, Nov. 


. 20th, 1914. 


2 Ibid. 
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had to retire toconform, Far- 
ther southward, Allenby’s cav- 
alry had likewise been forced 
back on St Eloi, on the Ypres- 
Armentiéres road. 

Already the situation was 
serious enough. In possession 
of Zandvoorde ridge, the enemy, 
reinforced by the whole of the 
Fifteenth Corps, was pressing 
forward towards the Ypres- 
Comines Canal, threatening the 
communications of the British 
First Corps, under the com- 
mand of Sir Douglas Haig, 
through Ypres. Once the com- 
munications of the First Corps 
were cut, isolation and destruc- 
tion were the only and inevit- 
able corollary. The enemy 
would be free to advance to 
the occupation of the Channel 
ports, and a deadly blow would 
have been struck at our com- 
mand of the narrow seas. 

By this time the Germans 
had learnt to estimate at its 
full value the tenacity of Brit- 
ish troops. The “field-greys” 
are known to have expressed, 
in many letters to the news- 
papers at home, their im- 
patience at the German cari- 
catures of the British army as 
a frightened rabble of long- 
legged Highlanders fleeing in 
panic from the enemy. The 
grand assault of October 31st, 
therefore, was preceded by 
a furious bombardment by 
massed artillery, the like of 
which had net yet been wit- 
nessed in the werld-war. The 
idea of the Great General Staff 
was progressively to pulverise 
each section of enemy trench 
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before launching the hordes of 
infantry to the assault. From 
dawn till the hour before noon- 
day on October 31st, the Brit- 
ish trenches were mercilessly 
pounded: then the infantry 
were let loose to the assault. 

The fury of the German 
attacks concentrated itself 
along the Ypres-Menin road 
against the 1st Division, and 
later in the morning against 
the 7th Division south of the 
road. The 1st Guards Bri- 
gade on the left and the 3rd 
Brigade on the right, north of 
the road in frent of the village 
of Gheluvelt, sustained the 
brunt of a succession of fero- 
cious attacks, each preceded by 
a whirlwind bombardment. 

But there is a limit to 
human endurance, and these 
men had been sorely tried in 
weeks of desperate fighting. 
Trenches were all but obliter- 
ated. Whole companies fought 
to a finish and were submerged 
in the onrushing waves of 
the enemy. Finally, under a 
strong attack against Ghelu- 
velt itself, the line gave, and 
scattered remnants of the gal- 
lant 1st Division began to fall 
back through the woods along 
the highway. 

About the same time, or 
shortly afterwards, — Lord 
French gives the hour as 
1.30 P.M.,1—the right of the 
7th Division was in turn over- 
whelmed, and bent back to the 
Klein Zillebeke ridge, whilst 
on the left of this Division the 
2nd Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
holding out to the death, were 





1 Sir John French’s Despatch, Nov. 20th, 1914. 
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practically wiped out of exist- 
ence. 

The moment of supreme 
danger had arrived. The 
enemy's purpose was all but 
accomplished. The front of 
the 1st Division had been 
broken, though the survivors 
of a battalion ef the 3rd 
Brigade (the South Wales 
Borderers) were yet holding on 
north of the gap in a sunken 
road north-east of Gheluvelt, 
and, with their enfilade fire, 
making things very uncom- 
fortable for the advancing 
Germans. The enemy was 
driving on in force towards the 
gap and all along the wide aro 
of the Ypres Salient, which, in 
Lord Ernest Hamilton’s pictur- 
esque phrase,! was born in this 
battle, the exhausted British 
troops were “hanging on by 
their eyelids,” as the saying is. 

About this time a fresh 
disaster happened. The Head- 
quarters of the Ist and 2nd 
Divisions at the Chateau of 
Hooge on the Ypres-Menin road 
was struck by enemy shells. 
General Lomax, commanding 
the 1st Division, was so 
badly wounded that he sub- 
sequently died, and General 
Munro, commanding the 2nd 
Division, was severely shaken 
and remained unconscious for 
some time. Six staff officers 
were killed in addition. 

This misfortune added to 
the general confusion. Units 
were inextricably mixed up, 


and, with the Germans ad- 
vancing on all sides, it was 
indeed difficult to get a clear 
idea of the precise situation. 
Between the hours of two and 
three on this fateful autumn 
afternoon the Commander-in- 
Chief stood with Sir Douglas 
Haig on the Menin road near 
Hooge, and watched the walk- 
ing wounded and the stragglers 
trickling slowly down from the 
fighting line. To the two 
generals eame the tidings of 
disaster. A general retreat 
seemed inevitable. In fact, 
Sir Douglas Haig had already 
ordered the Ist Division to 
re-form on a line nearer Ypres, 
running from Frezenberg to 
Klein Zillebeke, and to defend 
it to the last.” 

“‘ Before these orders reached 
their destination,” says a de- 
tailed account of the action at 
Gheluvelt,® “a dramatic change 
ensued. An orderly brought 
the startling news that the 
German advanee had stepped. 
This was followed in quick 
succession by tidings that the 
1st Division were re-forming 
their line, that Gheluvelt had 
been retaken.” 

OW: Be Mp tm 

This is what had happened. 
The 2nd Battalion The Wor- 
cestershire Regiment, under 
command of Major, now Lieut.- 
Col., E. B, Hankey, was in 
reserve at the south-western 
corner of the Pelygone Wood, 
almost due north of Gheluvelt. 





1 The First Seven Divisions, by Lord Ernest Hamilton. 

* Sir John French’s Despatch, Nov. 20th, 1914. 

3 How the Worcesters Saved the Day. Gheluvelt, 3lst October 1914. 
Printed for the Worcestershire County Council Stationery Department. (Passed 


for publication by Press Bureau.) 
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The 2nd Worcesters belonged 
to the 5th Brigade of the 2nd 
Division, which was in the line 
on the left of the 1st Division. 

“At 1.30 P.m. the Battalien 
received orders to advance 
without delay,” says a regi- 
mental pamphlet concerning 
the action of Gheluvelt,! “and 
‘deliver a counter-attack with 
the utmost vigour against the 
enemy,’ who had penetrated 
part of the line of entrench- 
ments held by the 3rd Brigade 
(1st Division) in the village of 
Gheluvelt and to the north of 
it and re-establish the line,” 

While the battalion scouts 
under Lieut. Haskett-Smith 
went forward to reconnoitre the 
ground, “A” Company was 
sent on to occupy a line of 
trenches north-west of Ghelu- 
velt. At 2 P.M. the remaining 
three companies, advancing, de- 
ployed on the outer edge of a 
small belt of wood, meeting as 
they did so mixed parties of 
the 1st Division, many of them 
wounded, who had been driven 
out of the trenches in front and 
were now retiring. 

“The advance was carried 
out by a series of rushes under 
very heavy artillery (shrapnel) 
fire, until the enemy, who 
suffered heavy less, were driven 
back and the Battalion accom- 
plished its task of re-establish- 
ing the line by occupying a 
sunken road with its left on the 
right flank of the South Wales 
Borderers and its right on the 
northern edge of the village of 
Gheluvelt. This was accom- 
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plished by 3 P.M. Part of this 
advance was across an open 
space of about 220 yards, which 
was made by one long rush— 
the shrapnel fire was terrific, 
and 100 casualties were left on 
that open space alene. The 
distance from where the de- 
ployment for the attack took 
place to the line where the 
Battalion eventually established 
itself was about 1000 yards.”? 

The gallant Worcesters dug 
themselves in, under very heavy 
shrapnel fire, along the sunken 
road, whence they were able to 
do great execution on small 
parties of the enemy who were 
seen retiring through a belt of 
wood in front. At 3.45 P.M. 
“A” Company came up and 
prelonged the line to the right 
into the village. The gap was 
filled. The 1st Scets Guards, 
in the 1st Guards’ Brigade, on 
the left of the South Wales 
Borderers, had stood firm all 
the morning, and one company 
aided the Woreesters to fill the 
breach. 

“The left of the 7th Division, 
profiting by the capture of 
Gheluvelt, advanced almost te 
its original line, and connection 
between the Ist and 7th 
Divisions was re-established. 
The recapture of Gheluvelt re- 
leased the 6th Cavalry Brigade, 
till then held in support of 
the ist Division. Two regi- 
ments of this brigade were sent 
at once to clear the woods to 
the south-east, and close the 
gap in the line between the 
7th Division and 2nd Brigade. 





1 The Worcestershire Regiment. 
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By 10 P.M. the line as held in 
the morning had practically 
been reoecupied.”? 

Thus, despite the presence on 
the battlefield of the Supreme 
War Lord, the great German 
attack failed. Gheluvelt was 
destined to sound the knell of 
the enemy’s hopes of breaking 
through in the west. October 
31st was practically the last of 
his great offensives against the 
British. 

The Commander-in-Chief was 
not slow to recegnise the notable 
part played by the Worcesters 
in saving the fertunes of the 
day. “The rally of the Ist 
Division, and the recapture of 
the village of Gheluvelt at such 
a time,’ he wrote,) “were 
fraught with momentous con- 
sequences. If any one unit can 
be singled out for praise, it is 
the Worcesters.” 

On November 26, 1914— 
nine days after the battle of 
Ypres had died away with the 
failure of the Prussian Guard 
to break through—Sir John 
French inspected the 2nd Wor- 
cesters in the street outside 
their billets at Bailleul. In the 
course of his address to the 
Battalion he said :— 

“On the 31st Octeber we 
were in a very critical position. 
At Headquarters we received 
a report that the village of 
Gheluvelt, an extremely im- 
portant strategic point, had 
been taken by the enemy. 


Matters looked most critical. 
Shortly after I was informed 
that the village of Gheluvelt 
had been recaptured by a 
counter-attaek, Since then I 
have made repeated inquiries 
as to what officer was respon- 
sible for the conduct ef this 
counter-stroke, and have in- 
variably received the reply that 
it was the Worcestershire Regi- 
ment who carried out this 
attack.” ? 
OR ene er sg 

Though it was quickly estab- 
lished that it was the 2nd Wor- 
cesters who, intervening at the 
critical moment, had recaptured 
Gheluvelt at the bayonet-point 
and restored the line, the 
authorship of the order te the 
Battalion remained a mystery 
for many months. It was not 
until nearly a year after the 
battle—the late summer of 
1915—that it was conclusively 
proved that the late Brigadier- 
General Charles FitzClarence, 
V.C., who commanded the Ist 
Guards’ Brigade at Ypres, was 
the officer responsible for the 
order, 

The fact has been published 
before. The evidence has not. 
General FitzClarence was killed 
near Ypres on the night of 
November 11, 1914, while lead- 
ing his eld regiment, the Irish 
Guards, into action against the 
Prussian Guard. The writer is 
now in a position to make 
public for the first time the 





1 Sir John French’s Despatch, Nov. 20th, 1914. 


2 See note 3, p. 211. 


8 The authorship of the order to the Worcesters at Gheluvelt was first ascribed 
in print to General FitzClarence in the book ‘With Our Army in Flanders,’ by 
G. Valentine Williams (page 182). Sir Arthur Conan Doyle also mentions it in 
his work ‘The British Campaign in France and Flanders, 1914.’ 
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evidenee by which it was de- 
finitely established that it was 
General FitzClarence who, by 
his timely and determined in- 
tervention, turned the tide at 
Ypres. It is due to the memory 
of a most gallant soldier and of 
a brilliant military career pre- 
maturely ended that this evi- 
dence should be set forth. 

Lord French has himself 
unequivocally named General 
FitzClarence as the author of 
the order to the Worcesters. 
In a letter setting the fact 
on record, from which the 
writer is allowed to quote, he 
says :— 

“. , . During the first battle 
of Ypres, at the orisis of the 
fight on the 3lst October, the 
situation was saved by the 
Woreesters. For many weeks 
and months afterwards I tried 
to ascertain who was respon- 
sible for this attack upon 
which so much depended, It 
was only late in 1915 that I 
obtained absolute proof that it 
was Brigadier-General C. Fitz- 
Clarence, V.C., who rallied the 
troops and directed the suceess- 
ful onslaught, . . .” 

The next witness shall be 
the General himself. Here is 
the entry in his Diary, under 
date of October 31st, 1914: 
‘*Hinemy shelled the ‘ Welsh’ 
and the Queen’s out of their 
trenches. I sent Worcesters 
with Thorne,’ ordering them 
to counter-attack and retake 
village and trenches. 

“Worcesters did very well, 

“ Situation critical, and our 
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line brought back to Veld- 
hoek.”’ 

Brigadier -General Charles 
Corkran, Brigade-Major of 
the 1st Guards Brigade on 
3lst October 1914,? has also 
made a statement. 

“On Oct. 31st, 1914,” he 
says, “the Ist Guards Brigade 
was being heavily attacked 
north ef the Ypres - Menin 
Road, about the village of 
Gheluvelt. 

“ Brigadier-General C. Fitz- 
Clarence, V.C., commanding 
1st Guards Brigade, sent in 
his last reserve, and then rode 
up towards Gheluvelt. He 
found things going badly 
there, and went back to his 
Headquarters to inform the 
1st Division of the situation. 
When he got back he found 
that the 2nd Battalion Wor- 
cestershire Regiment, under 
Major Hankey, had been sent 
up. Major Hankey told Gene- 
ral FitzClarence that he was 
in 2nd Division Reserve, and 
could only put a company 
at General FitzClarence’s dis- 
osal. 

“General FitzClarence ex- 
plained the situation to Major 
Hankey, and gave Major 
Hankey the order to put his 
Battalion in through Ghelu- 
velt. 

“Major Hankey at once saw 
the necessity for prompt ac- 
tion, and led his Battalion off, 
guided by Captain Thorne, 
Staff Captain, who was sent 
by General FitzClarence to 
show Major Hankey the place 





1 Lt.-Col. Andrew Thorne, D.S.0., now commanding a Battalion of Grenadier 
Guards, Staff Captain to 1st Guards Brigade on 31st October 1914. 


2 Now commanding a Guards Brigade. 
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from which his Battalion could 
advantageously ‘jump off.’ 

“T was Brigade - Major of 
General FitzClarence’s Brigade 
at the time.” 

Lt.-Col. Thorne states :— 

“On 31st October 1914 the 
2nd Battalion Worcestershire 
Regiment were in Reserve to 
the 2nd Division, who were on 
our left, About 2 P.M., finding 
the 1st Brigade rather pressed, 
and having no reserves of our 
own, General FitzClarence got 
the loan of one company of 
the Worcesters, and this was 
placed along the railway line 
to Bercelaer, just north of 
Gheluvelt, to cover our right 
flank, and to catch any Ger- 
mans emerging from the vil- 
lage.! This they did success- 
fully. Then a little later, when 
General FitzClarence found 
out how badly things were 
going on the right of the Scots 
Guards, he at once decided that 
an immediate counter-attack 
was to be made, and sent me 
off with orders to get the re- 
maining three companies of the 
Worcesters, and instruct the 
C.O. to counter-attack on the 
Scots Guards’ right: the latter 
were holding the Chateau. 

“The three companies then 
went up through the company 
lining the railway, through the 
Chateau garden, drove the Ger- 
mans out of the village north 
of the main road, and re- 
established the line. 

“It was undoubtedly en- 
tirely on General FitzClarence’s 
initiative that this counter- 
attack was made, as he gave 


me the order personally. I 
remember the C.O.? being 
a little reluctant to obey this 
direet order from the Brigadier 
of another Division.” 

The foregoing statements 
are fully corroborated by the 
testimony of Lieut.-Col. E. B, 
Hankey, who on that day was 
commanding the 2nd Battalion 
the Worcestershire Regiment. 

‘We were in Corps Reserve 
en the 3ist October,” he says, 
“and about 1.30 P.M. I was 
ordered to General FitzClar- 
ence’s Headquarters, which 
were about 300 yards from 
the corner of Polygone Wood, 
whereabout we were waiting. 
He personally gave me orders 
to counter-attack and try and 
retake the village of Gheluvelt 
and mend the line, and he 
pointed me out the chureh in 
the distanee to give me the 
line. 

“The General gave me a 
Staff officer (I forget his 
name), who went some dis- 
tance to give me the direction 
of the right flank of the South 
Wales Borderers. 

“T should like to add that 
I feel perfectly certain that 
by shoving us in at the time 
and place he did, the General 
saved the day. If he had 
waited any longer, I don’t 
think I could have got the 
Battalion up in time to save 
the South Wales Borderers 
and fill up the gap.” 

eet he ees ie 

The greatest battle painter 
could scareely draw a finer 
pertrait than that which rises 





1 This would seem to be ‘“‘ A” Company of the Wercesters.—Author’s Note. 
2 T.e., of the Worcesters.—Author’s Note. 
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in the mind’s eye in the read- 
ing of these simple, straight- 
forward statements. There 
we see depicted, without any 
artificial devices of rhetoric or 
sentimentality, the born seldier 
rising to the height of as des- 
perate a crisis as any that a 
General could face. 

“General C. FitzClarence, 
V.C., Commanding 1st Guards 
Brigade,” says his Brigade- 
Major, ‘sent in his last reserve 
and then rode up towards 
Gheluvelt,” 

We have a glimpse of the 
General, made restless and 
uneasy by a succession ef 
ominous tidings from the front 
line, spurring through the 
sopping woods to Gheluvelt, 
into the heart of things. He 
must see for himself, for such 
is the nature of the man, what 
the exact situation is, what the 
significance of this stream of 
haggard, dirty soldiers from a 
dozen battalions that comes 
pouring past his headquarters 
by the Polygone Wood. We 
see him pushing forward 
through the raging enemy 
barrage, through the smoke 
of battle, into the confusion 
of the fight about to be 
heightened by the disastrous 
shelling ef the Divisional 
Headquarters. 

“He found things going 
badly there.” “. . . When 
General FitzClarence found 
out how badly things were 
going. . . .” The peril was 
acute indeed, though, God 
knows, in the smoke of battle, 
in the very centre of the fight, 
it wanted the intuition of a 
born soldier like FitzClarence 
te recognise the imminence of 
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the disaster threatening the 
1st Corps, and instantly to 
grasp, without hesitation yet 
without foolhardiness, without 
fear of consequences yet not 
recklessly, the remedy. 

He had sent in his last re- 
serve. But he found to his 
hand a single battalion, the 
Worcesters, belonging to an- 
other Brigade, even to another 
Division. He did not hesitate. 
“If he had waited any longer, 
I don’t think I could have got 
the Battalion up in time to 
save the South Wales Borderers 
and fill up the gap,” says the 
Worcesters’ Commanding Offi- 
cer in his warm-hearted tribute 
to FitzClarence’s memory. Yet 
there were grave objections to 
be surmounted. Major Hankey 
was at first “a little reluctant to 
obey this direct order from the 
Brigadier of another Division.” 
No wonder; for the Worcesters 
had a specific mission, which 
was to act as a reserve to the 
2nd Division. 

Major Hankey, therefore, at 
first could only offer a company 
in aid, but, on General Fitz- 
Clarence explaining the situa- 
tion, at once saw the necessity 
for prompt action, and, like a 
good soldier, placed himself and 
his men unreservedly in the 
other’s hands. 

Intuition, self-reliance, en- 
ergy, three ideal attributes of 
the soldier, stood FitzClarence 
in good stead at Gheluvelt. 
He had the intuition, reinforced 
and heightened by a profound 
military knowledge, to recog- 
nise the danger and simultane- 
ously the point ‘at which it 
must be countered: he had the 
confidence in his own judgment 
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to impose his opinion on others, 
knowing that he alone bore the 
whole responsibility: he had 
the energy to act with the ut- 
most promptitude. And thus, 
within the brief span of an 
hour, he turned the tide of 
battle. His swift and cour- 
ageous intervention, backed by 
the undying gallantry of the 
Worcesters, changed the whele 
complexion of the fight. To 
French and Haig, standing on 
the Menin road in the black 
shadow of impending disaster, 
eame, with the suddenness of 
the sunshine bursting through 
the storm-clouds, the amazing 
tidings that the German on- 
rush had stopped, that the gap 
in the line had been filled. 

ee es ee, ee ee 

At Ypres FitzClarence laid 
down a life that had been 
wholly given to the Army and 
the Empire. He was what 
men in our old unmilitary Eng- 
land were wont to call a pro- 
fessional soldier. He loved his 
profession : he lived for soldier- 
ing alone, Intensely vital, 
intensely virile, like a true 
leader of men, he always man- 
aged to communicate some- 
thing of the enthusiasm with 
which he approached his duties 
to the men he commanded. 
FitzClarence’s men, whether 
they were the Mounted In- 
fantry in Egypt, the Pro- 
tectorate Regiment at Mafe- 
king, or the Irish Guards, 
worked for him, worshipped 
him. At Mafeking, during the 
siege, they called him ‘The 
Demon,” a tribute to the in- 
trepidity and dash with which 
he led the sorties from the 
beleaguered town. 
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There is not scope in the 
confines of a magazine article 
to narrate the military career 
of Charles FitzClarence, even 
if the writer felt himself com- 
petent to write it. A few brief 
dates must suffice. Charles 
-FitzClarence was the twin 
son of Captain Hon. George 
FitzClarence, R.N., and Lady 
Maria FitzClarence, daughter 
of the 4th Earl of Clonmel. 
Educated at Eton and Wel- 
lington, he joined the Royal 
Fusiliers in 1886, His first 
taste of active service he had 
hoped to get in Kitchener’s 
Khartum Campaign, when he 
was Adjutant of the Mounted 
Infantry inEgypt. But, when 
the other troops went up the 
Nile, the Mounted Infantry, 
to FitzClarenee’s bitter dis- 
appeintment, was left behind. 
His twin brether Edward, 
Egyptian Army, had _ been 
killed at Abu Hamed the 
previous year. 

Charles FitzClarence’s chanee 
eame in the South African War. 
The Protectorate Regiment, 
which he had helped to raise, 
was shut up in Mafeking. It 
was at Mafeking that Fitz- 
Clarence, then a Captain, earned 
his Victoria Cross with two 
dates engraved on it, though 
three specific acts of gallantry 
are officially mentioned in con- 
nection with it. 

In the action of Five Mile 
Bank, FitzClarence, with fifty 
of his men, went out to extri- 
eate the armoured train frem 
serious difficulty. The little 
force was all but surreunded, 
but FitzClarence, by his cool- 
ness and skilful handling of the 
situation, not only effected his 
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object but regained the town 
with very slight casualties. On 
October 27th he led a sortie of 
sixty men against the Boers’ 
main position, and, first man 
in the trench, killed four of the 
enemy with his sword. Again, 
on December 26th, he greatly 
distinguished himself in the 
engagement at Game Tree, 
where he was wounded in the 
leg. 

FitzClarence was promoted 
Brevet-Major and given a nom- 
ination for the Staff College in 
1901, and transferred to the 
Irish Guards on the creation 
of the regiment by the late 
Queen Victoria in 1902. From 
July 1909 to July 1913 he 
commanded the Ist Battalion, 
and was then appointed 
Lieutenant - Colonel of the 
Regiment. In August 1914, on 
the outbreak of war, he was 
given command of a Brigade 
at the Curragh, which he re- 
linquished on going to Franee, 
on September 23rd of that 
year, to take over command of 
the Ist Guards Brigade from 
Brig.-Gen. Maxse. 

FitzClarence found his new 
Brigade on the Aisne. It was 
a fine bedy of men, worthy of 
its dashing Brigadier. It con- 
sisted of the Ist Battalion 
Coldstream Guards, the Ist 
Battalion Scots Guards, a 
battalion of the Black Watch, 
and a battalion of Cameron 
Highlanders. When _ that 
brigade came out of the 
battle of Ypres on the day on 
which its General was killed— 
that is to say, on Nov. 12th, 
1914—it was made up as 
follows (I quote frem Lord 
Ernest Hamilton) :— 
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1st Batt. Coldstream Guards: 
no officers, no senior N.C.O., 
150 men. 

1st Batt. Scots Guards: Capt. 
Stracey and 69 men. 

Black Watch: Capt. Fortune 

and 109 men. 

Cameron Highlanders : 

. Col. MacEwen, 

Major Craig-Brown, 
Lt. Dunsterville, 
and 140 men. 

More eloquent testimony 
could not be forthcoming either 
of the fierceness of the fighting 
in which FitzClarence’s Brigade 
was engaged or of the gallantry 
of all ranks. 

Not long after FitzClarence’s 
arrival in France the British 
Expeditionary Force did its 
great swing round to the north, 
the 1st Corps detraining at St 
Omer, and on Oct. 20th taking 
over the line north of Ypres 
from Bixschoote to Zonnebeke 
to support the weakened Bel- 
gian army against the great 
German attack which was 
known to be impending. Two 
days later the enemy attacked 
heavily at Pilkem, where the 
Ist Guards Brigade was in 
position, and drove in the frent 
of the Camerons ; but a brilliant 
counter-attack by the 2nd Bri- 
gade the next day restored the 
line, On the night of the 23rd 
the French relieved the Ist 
Division, which went back te 
Ypres in reserve, but on the 
25th was sent up again to take 
over a line from Reutel to the 
Menin road. The Coldstream 
and Scots Guards battalions 
of FitzClarence’s Brigade, in 
trenches north of Gheluvelt, 
suffered terribly in a German 
attack, delivered in a dense 
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mist on the morning of the 
27th along the Menin road. 
The odds against the British 
were crushing, for on that day 
some 24,000 Germans were ar- 
rayed against about 5000 ex- 
hausted British troops. In 
two days the Scots Guards lost 
10 officers and 370 men killed 
and wounded. But the result 
of the day’s fighting was that 
the British line stood firm and 
unbroken, while the Germans 
had sustained enormous losses. 

We have already seen what 
happened at Gheluvelt on Oct. 
31. On Nov. 2 the enemy 
launched another attack along 
the Menin road, once again 
against the lst Guards Brigade. 
The Brigade lost some ground, 
but held a line of trenches to 
the rear till nightfall, and the 
gain of terrain—some 300 yards 
only—was out of all propor- 
tion to the casualties of the 
attackers. Again on Nov. 8 
the Germans marched to the 
assault along the Menin road, 
and once more FitzClarence’s 
battalions suffered, the Scots 
Guards in particular having 
their flank exposed and losing 


heavily. 
x * * * * * 
Charles FitzClarence was 


killed in the raw and wet black- 
ness of the small hours of the 
morning of Nov. 12, The day 
had been a heavy one, and at 
the moment of his death it 
was impossible to say whether 
the fierce enemy attacks of the 
morning were but the prelude 
to other and greater efforts. 
For the morning of Nov. 11 
had witnessed the attack of the 
Prussian Guard, a Division 
strong, against the centre of 
VOL, CCII.—NO, MCCXXII. 
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the British position across the 
Menin road. Under special 
commands of the Emperor to 
break through where their com- 
rades of the line had failed, 
the Prussian Guard, thirteen 
battalions in all, advanced, with 
a sublime contempt of death, 
against the British trenches. 
The 1st Regiment of Prussian 
Foot Guards (in which the 
Royal Princes reeeive their 
military tuition) and the 3rd, 
the Kaiser Franz Grenadiers 
(whem the Berliners call the 
Maikdfer or Cockroaches), the 
Kénigin Augusta Grenadiers, 
and a battalion of Jager of the 
Guard, took part in this attack 
and strewed the sodden fields 
and woods round Ypres with 
their dead. British machine- 
guns and the deadly rapid fire 
of our infantry mowed them 
down, and only at three places 
did bodies of troops manage to 
break a way through by sheer 
weight of numbers, 

The 1st Guards Brigade, hold- 
ing the Menin road between 
Veldhoek and Hooge, was forced 
out of its trenches and had to 
fall back. The Brigade was 
ordered to counter-attack on 
the following morning with a 
view to recovering the lost 
ground. The Brigade was, how- 
ever, by this time so reduced 
in strength that General Fitz- 
Clarence was lent several 
battalions in addition to his 
own for the purposes of this 
attack, including the Ist 


‘Battalion Irish Guards, which 


he himself had once commanded, 
and the 2nd Battalion Grenadier 
Guards. 
The counter-attack, which 
was to be delivered early on 
Q 
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the morning of Nov. 12, had 
as its objective the recapture 
of certain British trenches 
taken by the enemy in the 
Polygone Wood. The Grena- 
diers {and Irish Guards were 
to carry out the operation: 
the Grenadiers were already 
in position; the Irish Guards 
were ordered to rendezvous at 
General FitzClarence’s Head- 
quarters at 1.30 a.m. on Nov. 
12, preparatory to being led 
up by guides into the line on 
the left of the Grenadiers. 
When he went out to France, 
FitzClarence can never have 
imagined that he would ever 
lead his old Battalion of Irish 
Guards into action. Yet so 
the God of battles had or- 
dained. It was a terrible 
night, pitch-dark, with raw 
gusts of rain. After the heavy 
fighting of the daylight hours, 
the situation was very con- 
fused, as is always the case 
on the evening following a 
battle: units were mixed up, 
and there was considerable 
doubt as to the exact lecation 
of the British front line. 
When the Irish Guards ar- 
rived at the rendezvous, Fitz- 
Clarence announced that he 
himself would lead his old 
Battalion to the “jumping- 
off” place. He was aware 
that the new-comers were not 
acquainted with the ground, 
and, characteristically, he, the 
General, volunteered himself te 
show them the way. Who 
shall not say that the desire 
to march once more at the 
head of his old Battalion, to 
which he was attached by so 
many ties of mutual affeetion, 
did not have something to do 


with this decision which cost 
him his life, 

In a drenching downpour of 
rain the Irish Guards moved 
off along a country road into 
the black night, General Fitz- 
Clarence at their head walking 
with Major Hon. J. Trefusis, 
the Adjutant. They followed 
the road for some time, then 
struck out into the open 
country. Suddenly, without 
warning, the moon peeped out 
from behind a drifting wrack 
of clouds and shone down full 
on the long column moving 
silently across the fields. In 
that moment came a rapid 
burst of fire from trenches 
some little way ahead: Gen- 
eral FitzClarence flung up his 
hands and fell dead, while an 
Irish Guards officer, Captain 
Harding, who was just behind 
him, was shot through the 
hand, and, as he turned to 
look to his men, received a 
bullet through the leg. 

What happened, apparently, 
was that the Germans had 
crept up under cover of dark- 
ness and had captured a British 
trench, but instead of occupy- 
ing it, had withdrawn and 
taken up a position some little 
way in rear. Here they lay 
in wait for any troops which 
might be sent up to re-occupy 
the position. It was upon 
this body of the enemy that 
the Irish Guards stumbled. 

The unexpected burst of fire 
brought the column to a halt. 
The first intimation which 
those in rear ef the Battalion 
had of the happenings at the 
head was the appearance of a 
man carrying the General's 
red-bound Staff cap. Close 
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behind came a little group 
of men bearing in their arms 
the dead body of Charles 
FitzClarence. 

i +. & = awe 

That is, all too imperfectly 
told, the story of the turning 
of the tide at Ypres. The facts 
as set forth above are estab- 
lished in the records of the 
War Office, and have been 
noted by the Histerical Sub- 
Committee of the Imperial De- 
fence Committee for the benefit 
of posterity, but it is fitting 
that they should also be known 
to the present generation. 
Charles FitzClarence made the 
supreme sacrifice before he 
could have realised the full 


significance of the service he 
had rendered to the British 
Army at Gheluvelt. In his De- 
spatch of November 20, 1914, 
the Commander-in-Chief cited 
the General as an officer whose 
name had been particularly 
mentioned to him, and added 
that General FitzClarence’s 
loss would be severely felt. 

If he had lived, Charles Fitz- 
Clarence would surely have 
gone far in his prefession, But 
it was not to be Seemingly, 
the Fates held nothing greater 
in store for him than what he 
did at Gheluvelt. “So he 
passed over. And all the 
Trumpets sounded for him on 
the other side.” 
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IZA GREENWAY, BELOVED. 


BY ROBERT HOLMES, 


A POLICE COURT MISSIONARY AND PROBATION OFFICER ; 
AUTHOR OF ‘WALTER GREENWAY, SPY, AND OTHERS, SOMETIME CRIMINAL.’ 


On Wednesday the 6th of 
June 1917, a typical seaman of 
the British Mercantile Marine, 
bronzed and breezy, called to 
deliver a bulky envelope into 
my hands. It was plain that 
he regarded the packet as of 
great importance, for, before 
giving it me, he went to no 
little trouble in making sure I 
am the man they say here I 
am. He had undertaken the 
commission, he said, at the re- 
quest of an Arab sheikh he 
met at Muscat in March. The 
sheikh had so impressed him 
with the importance of the 
packet as to cause him to with- 
draw a quite natural sugges- 
tion he made at first that he 
should post it on reaching 
England, 

One glance at the envelope, 
fully addressed in a firm British 
hand—the same which ad- 
dressed certain ‘“ botanical 
specimens” to me once—was 
sufficient to convince me that 
I was little likely to find the 
value of the package overrated. 
I opened it eagerly, while the 
sailor looked on, curious to see 
what had been so jealously 
committed to his care. His 
discomfiture was amusing when 
I drew out a note-book, worth 
perhaps threepence when the 
pages were blank, tied up with 
a@ coarse tape, and heavily 
sealed. 

Cutting the tape, many pages 


were revealed, filled with a 
handwriting I had _ never 
looked to see again—that of 
Walter Greenway. Looking up 
to express my feelings, and 
joyfully exhibiting the writing 
to the sailor, I was tickled to 
notice that discomfiture had 
turned to disgust upon his 
face. 

** A bloomin’ diary,” he mut- 
tered; “no goed to nobody, 
and I’ve spent above two 
pounds to bring it! 

“T thought the old idiot was 
sending you something ever so 
precious, sir,” he went on, 
warming to his work; “’pon 
my word I did, the fuss he 
made about it! His English 
isn’t up to a deal, that’s true; 
but he knew what he was doing 
well enough. I can’t have 
mistook him; his signs were 
plain. He’d ever such a lot to 
say about not trusting it to 
the post: nothing would do but 
he must find an Englishman to 
promise he’d seek you out, sir, 
and give it you himself. That’s 
what he made me believe: and 
it’s what he wanted me to be- 
lieve, I’m certain about that. 
I should never have promised 
to bring it instead of posting 
it if he hadn’t. Well, Sheikh 
Ibrahim doesn’t half know how 
to look after his own end of a 
bargain, innocent old duck as 
he looks! But he needn’t have 
stuffed me with that tale, I 
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could have posted it for a 
copper or two, and it would 
have reached you all right, I 
wouldn’t have minded the bit 
of postage; but this lot’s past 
a joke,” 

I hastened to reassure him. 
I had no need to make a close 
examination of the note-book 
to know I should find it well 
worth what it cost to reimburse 
its bearer for all his expense 
and trouble. His face cleared 
as he put away three British 
treasury notes; then, without 
undue pressure on my part, 
he began to tell all he knew of 
the Arab chief who sent him. 

“T’m twenty-six,” he stated ; 
“and I went to sea at four- 
teen; I should have been 
aboard about twe years when 
first I clapped eyes on him; 
that would be when I was six- 
teen—about ten years since— 
and I must have seen the old 
bloke about once every year 
after that, so I know him well 
enough by sight. He used to 
have a son-in-law who could 
talk English almost as well as 
us. Both him and the old man 
were keen on the British; 
they’ve come aboard and had 
many & yarn with us, the son- 
in-law interpreting. They say 
the young fellow’s dead now. 
I think he must be, for it’s a 
long while since I saw him; 
very likely he’s broke his neck ; 
he was as fond of climbing asa 
monkey, and he was bound to 
go too far sometime. 

“Somebody told me as the 
sheikh was selling his dhows, 
but I don’t know whether it’s 
true. He was on one when I 
saw him in Muscat, and he 
gave me that packet last 
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March, A little Arab woman, 
with one of them veils on, you 
know, sir, so you couldn't see 
her face, was with him, and 
two pretty little girls, and a 
little lad, just like the old man’s 
son-in-law ; they’d be the young 
fellow’s wife and children, and 
they looked such a sad party 
it went to my heart to see 
them. 

“In fact, it’s all through 
them children as I come to be 
mixed up with this lot. Our 
ship lay alongside the old 
man’s dhow, and I was staring 
at the kiddies and feeling sorry 
for them—their father being 
dead—when the woman touched 
her father on the arm and 
made signs my way, then 
fetched the packet, and gave it 
him. It was just as I brought 
it, with the address stuck on 
the envelope, and waiting. He 
asked if we were homeward 
bound, and I told him yes. 
Then he made me understand 
the packet was for somebody 
in England, and he wanted me 
to bring it. I told him I 
would if he liked, but it would 
come quicker by post. He 
rambled along with a soft tale 
about not wanting to rip up 
what was inside. I told him 
he needn’t; but, as he shook 
his head, I says, just to pacify 
him, ‘All right, I’ll take it as 
far as England, then, and post 
it there.’ But that wouldn’t 
do for-him, neither. When he 
tumbled to what I meant, he 
shook his head harder than 
ever. The little children and 
the mother began to cry, as if 
it made ’em miserable, me not 
doing as the old man wished. 
So, one thing with another, 
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I promised I would; but of 
course I’d no idea what rub- 
bish I was bringing.” 

Hope rose high within me 
as he talked. He knew the 
Greenway family, at least by 
sight. I would make him my 
messenger. If he were staying 
in England only a few days, 
the Arab mother had sufficient 
admirers here to load him with 
a8 many presents as he could 
carry for herself and her chil- 
dren, and I should find time 
to examine what he brought 
befere sending a message of 
thanks. My task would be 
the simpler for his consent to 
bring the writing, having 
caused the sheikh to feel it 
unnecessary to follow previous 
custom in tearing up the 
sheets. 

The sailor dashed my hopes 
with news that, the Admiralty 
having taken over his ship, 
crew and all, he did not look 
to sail Arabian waters again 
for some time to come. Should 
he be fortunate enough to hear 
his destination lay that way 
any time, he would not fail to 
tell me. But, even if he were 
sent te India or Arabia, it was 
probable it would be under 
sealed orders, and he would be 
unable to let me know in 
advance, In that case we 
arranged hew, if he met the 
Arab chief, he should explain 
why he bore nothing from me 
save verbal thanks. True, he 
was little likely to have such 
an experience. His service for 
the present would probably be 
on seas nearer home. Having 


made as much as I could of 
him, I let the sailor ge, satisfied 
that the trouble he had taken 
was fully appreciated. 

It would not have helped in 
any way if I had made the 
discovery before he left. He 
obviously knew nothing of the 
envelope’s contents till he saw 
it opened. When he was gone, 
settling down to read the 
writing, I found it not to be 
intended for me at all! 

There are circumstances 
where general rules do not 
apply. It would never strike 
Walter Greenway, describing 
his “bit of spying” in Mesopo- 
tamia on sheets he was at such 
irritating pains to tear to bits, 
that what he wrote to me in 
the most easy-geing style im- 
aginable would find its way 
into print, and be talked about 
wheresoever the English tongue 
is spoken, Before he wrote his 
last letter he knew how the 
‘Maga’ his father loved had 
told his earlier story.1_ There 
is just a touch of pride in his 
reference to a “poor beggar” 
who “didn’t do badly.” He 
had not the least resentment, 
whether surprised or not, at 
the use I made of news he sent 
me. Some dim vision of the 
conclusion of his story in print * 
was probably with him as he 
wrote it, “utterly prostrate.” 
I can only imagine him as 
rather pleased than otherwise 
to provide “copy” I found 
very attractive. 

If I could feel that he left 
instructions for the note-book 
to be sent me there would be no 





1 «Blackwood’s Magazine,’ June 1916. 
2 *Blackwood’s Magazine,’ February 1917. 
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difficulty. But I cannot think 
he did. I think his widow, un- 
able to read and concluding 
the writing to be intended for 
me, urged her father to send it 
after letters already despatched 
when she found it among his 
effects. Probably an English 
clerk in some Arabian port 
wrote a duplicate when he 
obliged by writing my address 
on the label of a parcel of 
“botanical specimens,” and 
that duplicate address was 
the one pasted on the envel- 
ope covering a note - book 
which nobody who could read 
it saw before it was sent 
off. It may be that Iza Green- 
way desired me to know by 
that token that all was well 
with herself and her children. 
Perhaps she intended to show 
afresh her abiding gratitude 
for trifling gifts already made 
much off. But I am quite sure 
she was ignorant of the real 
nature and value of what she 
sent. No worthy woman would 
willingly part for an hour with 
a production so beautiful, so 
tender, so overflowing with love 
and worship for herself and 
the children she bore a hero 
husband who gave all for 
Britain—still less present it to 
a stranger thousands of miles 
across the sea! It is recorded 
how this same Iza Greenway 
once desired a mission doctor 
to send me tidings ef her own 
bereavement, and how, pro- 
ducing a letter I once sent her 
husband, just deceased, she 
would only suffer the doctor 
the merest glimpse at it, jeal- 
ously keeping it in her own 
hands. It is absolutely inored- 
ible that she knew what she 
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was doing when she allowed 
this note-book, so infinitely 
precious to her, to leave her 
bosom. 

For the writing is Walter’s 
soliloquy upon his beloved. 
There he sits, in the bright 
moonlight, in the seventh 
heaven of delight, writing down 
the thoughts chasing one an- 
other through his wonderfully 
versatile mind as he rejoices 
over a prieeless life given back 
to him out of the shadow of 
death. Now he puts down 
book and pencil to peep inside 
the tent where his beloved is 
lying; then he returns to re- 
sume his grateful task, It has 
been finished some months, 
when he adds a few lines under 
similar mental conditions, but 
now he is moved by a sense of 
his own danger. He is on the 
eve of leaving home and loved 
ones in quest ef opportunity to 
serve his native country. It 
is all very beautiful, and should 
surely be given to the world. 

It is doubtful whether any 
individual or family is justified 
in keeping priceless gems self- 
ishly from a multitude they 
would refresh and cheer. I 
think it pure philanthropy to 
induce the owners of such trea- 
sures to allow the world a 
glimpse. If I have not waited 
for permission before disclosing 
this particular gem, there is 
ample reason why! Having 
shown my hero at his worst, 
am I justified in allowing diffi- 
culties to prevent my showing 
his better nature ? 

I cannot at present trace the 
beloved wife who brought such 
striking language forth from 
her husband’s soul, Even if I 
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could find her, I could not make 
her understand. If I found a 
scribe to pen the request in her 
own tongue, her husband has 
stated that she cannot read, so 
no help is there. The treasure 
shall be returned to her at the 
earliest opportunity. I am 
doing what I can to find her 
father. Meanwhile I feel jus- 
tified in publishing, though 
without formal permission, this 
strange and wonderful solilo- 


quy :— 


“You will not die; you will 
not die; most sweet, most 
precious, altogether lovely little 
woman ! 

“Most blessed Arab nurse, 
may your life never know dark- 
ness; may sorrow never glance 
across your way; may you 
pass into the sunlight of your 
paradise from a gloaming as 
perfect as this world ever knew! 
Your skill and care and 
patience and wonderful tender- 
ness, God being merciful to me, 
have given me back my beauti- 
ful, my all. While I live you 
shall never lack a friend. Count 
me your debtor evermore. 

“Oh, my love, my love, lying 
there so weak, so worn, yet 80 
altogether strong: your match- 
less eyes, for all your anguish, 
flashing infinite tenderness and 
abundant hope into my very 
soul: your lips, like threads of 
scarlet, murmuring music of 
good cheer, which thrills my 
heart with eestasy—none in all 
the world shall bear comparison 
with you! 

“As one demented I paced 
to and fro in the hot sun all 
day what time I was not hear- 
ing of your mother how the 
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anxious moments went over 
you. At length they bade me 
look upon the babe whose 
mother’s life, they feared, 
would pay for his. I could 
not bear to see the lad. They 
were troubled at it, urging me 
to turn my eyes upon his face, 
till, mad with sorrow, I drove 
them away. Our choicest 
pearls, sweet little Iza, and 
darling Victoria—perfect image 
of that fondest of sisters, taken 
from me when I was but a 
youth, yet never far off—our 
little ones, seeing an evil spirit 
possessed me, shrank out of my 
sight, none finding time to 
cheer or comfort them where 
all listened with bated breath 
to hear the flutter of dread 
wings. 

“ At dark I found our trea- 
sures, their angel faces fur- 
rowed with weeping, overpast, 
peacefully sleeping, safe in one 
another’s arms. The horse 
they were so fond of petting 
watched over their bed of straw 
— faithful servant of Him 
whose good angels guard little 
children’s rest. What wonder 
we call God wise and kind and 
merciful! His hands folded 
those troubled, weary forms in 
quiet slumber, laying them 
sweetly down, then charging 
His noblest creature next to 
man to keep them safe. 

“Twept at thesight. Coming 
to myself, I stooped to kiss 
each perfect little face, my 
tears gushing like a flood when 
they stirred and smiled in 
sleep, Very tenderly I bore 
them to their own bed within 
the tent. Neither woke. Iza’s 
big dreamy eyes opened, sleep 
holding her understanding fast. 
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It was only a voice from dream- 
land I heard lisp ‘ Fader,’ but 
it cut like a sharp razor, so 
that once again I bathed both 
tiny faces with my penitent 
tears. 

“How futile were the hours 
I had spent in pacing to and 
fro, vexed with misery! Surely 
it had been far better for me 
to busy myself chasing away 
the chilling awe and fear which 
weighed down those tiny, 
lonely souls! Even so, as my 
Scriptures say, ‘ No man liveth 
unto himself.” My selfishness 
wrought their misery even as 
my care of them would have 
wrought my consolation. The 
truth revealed to me, I knelt 
meekly beside their bed, and 
breathed a prayer for pardon 
and peace. 

“T raised my head. A face 
was bending over me: the face 
of the Arab nurse who tends 
my love so skilfully, The light 
was dim in the tent, but I 
saw that face to be aglow with 
happy and confident tidings. 

“She did not speak; she 
only beckoned me with the 
hand, pointing to my darling’s 
bed. I sprang thither. My 
beloved put out a wasted hand, 
as she feebly raised her face 
ever so slightly. We kissed, 
beloved, and I sank beside 
your couch in an agony of joy, 
holding your hand. Delicious, 
indescribable, most blessed mo- 
ments! I shall meditate upon 
them day and night as long as 
I live. Paradise gained, our 
bliss shall never cease, for 
paradise is love made perfect 
through eternity. Your faith 
— mine, beloved, agree in 

is. 
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“My love withdraws her 
comely hand. She turns aside 
the eoverlet to disclose an infant 
face, beautiful as the daylight, 
sweetly sleeping. I kiss the 
tiny forehead, and marvel at 
abundant hair, soft and shiny 
as silk, and dark and lovely 
beyond comparison. My love 
watches my face intently. By 
her knowledge of magic she 
sees I have no joy in possessing 
a@son. Our eyes meet. Tears 
gleam like diamonds in the eyes 
of my beloved. Bitter dis- 
appointment and _ perplexity 
cloud her beautiful face. I 
place my arms about her; my 
lips rain kisses upon her cheeks. 
‘Oh, my love, my love,’ I ory 
in my foolishness, ‘how should 
I rejoice over the babe till the 
mother is safe!’ Thus I burden 
my afflicted one with further 
care, not considering. My be- 
loved raises my face with both 
gentle little hands. Even asa 
tender mother gazes into the 
face of a grown son, but with 
an entrancing affection which 
burns itself into my very soul, 
so she gazes into my eyes, long, 
and oh, so fondly! then mur- 
murs joyful news that all danger 
is past. God being merciful, 
she will stay in my company, 
and she is glad. 

“Transported with delight I 
turn the coverlet down afresh. 
This time I look with other 
eyes upon the sleeping babe, 
and kiss with other lips. Being 
a man, and clumsy, I wake 
him, and he cries lustily ; where- 
fore I take him into my arms 
to comfort him. Perhaps I hold 
him awkwardly, yet you do net 
fear—you, who have seen me 
many a time soothe Iza and 
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Victoria, know I can hold the 
tiniest infant without hurt or 
roughness. But the nurse has 
little confidence in my skill, 
Misjudging my powers, she 
takes him from me, plainly 
hinting that one who can but 
wake those who should be sleep- 
ing had best be gone, After 
one more gentle caress of my 
beloved, one more press of lips 
upon a little forehead, one more 
kiss for each of two angel faces 
slumbering in their corner of 
the tent, I obey, and am gone. 
‘‘How the old moon kissed 
my face as I stepped from the 
tent inte a new world—a world 
made once more young and 
fresh and invigorating, so that 
I became a merry boy again! 
A resistless spirit of mischief 
overcame me. Stealthily I un- 
did the cords of your father’s 
tent, then climbed a date-palm. 
Feasting, hidden among the 
leaves, I was like to break my 
neck, such was the shaking the 
tree had as I sought to suppress 
my laughter. For I was watch- 
ing your father, my beloved, 
coming from the ruins of his 
tumbled tent to wander round 
and round, searching, but half- 
awakened, for the cause of such 
a thing where all was still. As 
his mystery grew the more pro- 
nounced, my tree rocked the 
more, till last of all I was forced 
to slide down quickly for fear 
of falling. Coming up to him 
unseen, I compassionated him 
with all solemnity, asking what 
calamity had happened, then 
helping te set to right the 
fallen tent. Yetsoon my mirth 
burst out afresh incontinently, 
especially when we strove to 
lift anything together. For 
awhile he stared at me per- 


plexed as the fits overcame me, 
Then, understanding, he got his 
staff, secretly, next time joining 
in my mirth with playful 
strokes, and telling me I shall 
be a boy for ever. I, who at 
my time should be a grave and 
sober Bedouin, remembering he 
has wife and children to care 
for and give pattern to. 
“Well, the tent is up again, 
beloved, and your father finishes 
his rest. I, from whom sleep 
is far away, sit in the moon- 
light, sadly tempted by the 
snoring I hear to play the trick 
afresh. I must be occupied if 
I am to let him be. Therefore 
I muse upon the glad days my 
love and I have spent together. 
You cannot read what I scrawl 
in the moonlight, and I am 
only talking to myself as it 
were. If you could read, be- 
loved, I would write in your 
own beautiful tongue, and you 
should keep this love-chat as a 
message I sent you when I 
could not talk to you with my 
lips, though only removed from 
you by a strip of canvas and 
a tiny space. As you are not 
a reader, I write in a tongue 
sweet to me beyond comparison 
because of the mother at whose 
knee I learned to lisp it—my 
mother whom you have not seen 
as yet, beloved, as you never 
saw my father, nor the sister 
I have told you of so often, 
and whom you love as I love— 
as all loved who ever heard of 
her or looked upon her gentle 
face, One day you shall meet, 
beloved: not here, not across 
the black water; but in a 
country where the righteous 
dwell, you shall be gathered 
together, the salt of this world, 
to be the jewels of that; and 
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God Who is gracious and merei- 
ful shall give a humble penitent 
like me place in your company, 
where all the suffering they 
who loved me had while I was 
yet a fool is for ever done 
away. 

“Only three more days, be- 
loved, and six years will have 
gone since it came into my 
mind to seek fortune on the 
sea, visiting strange countries 
in a ship which after nearly 
twelve months put in to Aden 
one night when the moon was 
full. Having little to do, com- 
ing down from Mecha, I had 
spent my time gazing towards 
the hills, and dreaming of a 
home on a strip of wooded 
country I saw, not understand- 
ing that God, Who is wise and 
gracious, directed and con- 
trolled the musings of my 
heart. 

“How plain I see you, my 
beloved, as, in the bright 
moonlight, you glide unveiled 
frem an awning to gaze en- 
raptured towards a star- 
spangled sky! How sweet 
and wonderful the blush which 
overspreads your face as you 
are conscious of a great ship, 
stolen beside your father’s 
dhow unnoticed —a foreign 
ship, manned by infidels, one 
of whom, a swarthy fellow, 
all eyes, stares open-mouthed 
on deck, transfixed by your 
surpassing loveliness! You 
flee back under the awning, 
but your work is done, Yon 
clownish infidel is your obedi- 
ent and devoted slave for ever 
and ever. 

“Knew you as much, my 
leve, when you hid yourself? 
While my heart throbbed with 
the fever you had given me, 
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and my eager eyes watched, 
hour by hour, for another 
glance at your bewitching 
face, waited you, also, in 
kindred state? I know now; 
then I did not know. Your 
father coming forward with 
the dawn, so noble of face, 
so princely of form and bear- 
ing, it seemed mere folly to 
dream of you. When the 
sailors had their orders and 
your ship glided away, I held 
you lost. 

“Yet still I strained my 
eyes to penetrate under the 
awning ere you should be 
gone, and, by a miracle, I 
saw your face at last. I 
kissed my hand in ecstasy, 
not well knowing what I did, 
and I waved the kisses after 
you. Then a little hand— 
your own, beloved—waved an 
answer, and, was it possible? 
a kiss! Trembling, I repeated 
my token, looking intent be- 
yond expression for what I 
scarcely dare believe, Surely 
you did kiss your hand! 
Surely you threw the kiss 
towards me, ravishing my 
heart —this heart which till 
that same day had known no 
love for any woman save my 
sister and my mother. ‘She 
shall be yours: she shall be 
yours, the waters sang, hour 
by hour, as I went about my 
work, and such gladness as 
was mine few men have known 
since time began. In my glee 
I tumbled, one by one, four of 
the erew into the sea, fetching 
them back, and only laughing 
when they called me mad. 
Night came: a squall arose: 
the winds cried in derision, 
‘She never shall: she never 
shall.’ Soon I began to pic- 
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ture your ship lost, and your- 
self, my heart turning to stone 
within me. 

“¢Think you,’ I inquired of 
the skipper in the morning; 
‘think you any ship could 
live in last night’s storm?’ 
He looked at me, astonished : 
‘What storm?’ he asked; and 
then I saw that fear for you 
had magnified the danger. 
Yet still the blessed promise 
aud the aceursed denial, ‘She 
shall be yours’; ‘She never 
shall,’ alternately cheered and 
vexed my soul, Another day 
passed, and another night. 

“ Waking then, jubilant with 
hope, I laughed and sang till I 
was free to go ashore, where, 
having bought a Bedouin 
cloak, I set my face toward 
the wooded hill-country of my 
dream. Hour after hour I 
journeyed, running till I was 
out of breath, then walking 
a while, then running again, 
heedless of a hot, burning 
sun, Nothing wearied me, 
Night fell with the land of 
my vision still far off. I was 
forced to wait till the moon 
rose, then, hasting on re- 
freshed, I reached the spot 
on which your tent is now 
pitched, beloved, as the day 
broke. It was barren land 
my eyes beheld, but the 
pleasant stream and_ the 
fruitful palm-trees were there 
just as to-night. From the 
tree-tops as I ate my break- 
fast, I saw herdsmen in the 
distance. Going to them, and 
taking care not to show how 
little I knew of Arabio, I 
learned from their talk how 
my feet trod the territory 
of Sheikh Ibrahim, which 
potentate seemed a stranger 


to one who was not aware 
he had seen his face already. 
His tent, te the north-east, 
they said, was plain to be 
seen if one climbed the hill, 
not being more than ten miles 
off; but the sheikh I might 
not see; he was away with 
his ships. Giving me milk 
in abundance, the herdsmen 
drove away their cattle east- 
ward, and I, returning, sat 
me down in this very place, 
to plan a garden which should 
rise about my love and me, 
like unto paradise. So, in 
the seventh heaven, I dreamed 
till the sun went down. 

“Then out of the thick 
darkness, very suddenly, there 
arose a genie, even as out of 
the earth, and snorting fear- 
fully as he came. He choked 
me as he seized me by the 
throat, laughing horribly, and 
growling. ‘Your love you 
shall see no more: you shall 
see your love no more’; then, 
with a violent throw, he cast 
me away, and I lay sprawling 
on the grass. 

“T had slept, beloved ; and a 
bull, strayed from the herds I 
saw in the morning, finding 
me asleep, had first sniffed 
about me, then tossed me. So 
I came to think; yet a bruise 
I had on the temple stunned 
me awhile, and I saw no bull 
when I woke, only the print 
of his hoofs. Stiff and aching 
from hurts, and from lying 
long on the dewy grass, I 
rose to my feet, the pleasure 
I had of yesterday’s dreams 
all gone, and in its place sor- 
row of heart because of the 
wicked genie’s heavy words. 
The rising sun renewed my 
spirits somewhat ; still I turned 
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my face back towards Aden, 
sorrowful, and without hope. . 

“My race rules half the 
world, beloved, because no 
genie or man ever yet made 
it turn out of a marked path. 
I was miserable when I reached 
Aden; yet my misery knew 
not utter despair. I bought 
an Arab sailor’s dress, put it 
in a bundle with my Bedouin 
cloak, and so returned to the 
ship, which, when it reached 
Colombo, I left secretly with 
my wages, finding a quiet 
spot ashore, and putting on 
the Arab sailor’s dress I 
had. Then I mingled with 
sea -faring men, making out 
that I sought to help in the 
lading of vessels till I had a 
mind to go to sea again. It 
cheered my heart to move 
about my old ship where all 
knew me well, yet none 
owned me in my strange 
dress; but for one so given 
to mirthfulness the part was 
almost too hard to play, and 
I had to leave it unfinished 
before the end. 

“Having need to improve 
my Arabic, I stayed ashore 
three months, the few words 
I spoke managing well enough 
for a churlish fellow whose 
evil temper did not suffer 
him to be friendly with the 
men he worked among, or 
with whom he sat as they 
rested from labour and talked. 

“Why should I remind you 
of a day we shall neither of 
us forget while life lasts—a 
day, my love, when your 
father’s dhow was short of a 
sailor, and I, having a mind 
to be back at sea, joined his 
company at Colombo? How 
I cursed the custom which 
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forbade your appearing un- 
veiled before men not your 
close relations, forgetting that 
the custom says nothing of 
covering hands! A little hand 
thrust out in the moonlight 
for a lover to kiss spoke 
wonderful things to me be- 
fore long. Were we three 
days, beloved, over deeiding 
that the Prophet meant not 
to say a woman should still 
wear a veil when it was so 
dark that none could see her 
face? It was nearly as long 
as that, but, I believe, not 
quite. And, oh! the rapture 
of that first kiss, beloved! 
Its memory sends the blood 
coursing swiftly through my 
veins after five happy years 
are gone. Ah! we walked 
on air those days, beloved, 
and shall again. 


“You sleep calmly, beloved : 
I have taken a peep at you, 
and at the infant sleeping by 
your side. I have won a 
splendid sort of frown from 
nurse because I printed kisses 
on your foreheads. She is 
glad to be rid of me. I see 
her there at the tent door, 
making surel am safe outside 
again. 

“Strange how successful was 
my disguise, my love, none on 
the ship guessing me to be 
other than the Arab sailor I 
appeared! I laugh as I re- 
member the purposed lurch 
which sent the one - armed 
calender into the sea where 
we lay becalmed, to the end 
that he might bless his heroic 
reseuer, whom he would have 
cursed had he known all the 
truth. And you, my love, who 
thought me no better swimmer 
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than he who declared he would 
have perished miserably with- 
out my aid, how distressed, 
how anxious was your face 
while I was in the water! To 
this hour I blush at the mem- 
ory of the calender’s praises, 
sung day by day till I threat- 
ened to cast him into the sea 
and let him drown, being 
weary tohearthem. Yet those 
very praises inclined your 
father’s heart towards me, 
beloved ; wherefore a playful 
prank was the beginning of 
my highest fortune here, even 
as a playful prank began my 
undoing in my own country. 
Certainly I did wisely in seek- 
ing fortune where natures like 
mine are understood. 

“That storm, beloved, which 
came near to bringing your 
father’s death, the broken spar 
striking him but an hair’s- 
breadth from a fatal spot, how 
craven the seamen’s behaviour 
while the gale raged; how 
easily I won a name for high 
courage—I, who till that night 
had never been thought worthy 
of being trusted to navigate a 
cockle-boat! It was pure geod 
luek, beloved, which brought 
us through—not any skill of 
mine, though I cannot persuade 
you thisis true. Well, neither 
can you persuade me that any 
other woman in this world save 
my beloved has such affection 
as can make her forget the 
dread and terror which caused 
her to hide herself even from 
her lover, and ceme forth to 
brave the storm, hour by hour, 
in the black night, to pillow 
her father’s bleeding head upon 
her lap, singing melodies he 
loves the while. 

“When the storm abated, 
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and the crew regained a meas- 
ure of self-contrel, so that I 
could render aid to your father, 
it was only the little they 
taught me when a boy at 
school I had besides the know- 
ledge which comes to all, 
There was no cleverness, and 
no skill, beloved; only the 
simple doing of the best my 
sense told me to do. You both 
made too much of it, my love, 
forgetting that your father was 
healthy and strong. 

“Yet he was weak and worn 
indeed when we knelt beside 
his couch, you having con- 
fessed to him our love for one 
another. It went to my heart 
to tell him, lying in that state, 
I was no Arab, but an Eng- 
lishman, You thought me un- 
wise, beloved; he would not 
mind, you said, and it would 
be better to wait. Yet I, who 
have been misunderstood in 
smaller things, felt it best to 
be plain in one of life and 
death to me. 

“It was not easy to speak, 
beloved. I could hardly be- 
lieve it pessible fer him to 
accept as a son an infidel 
stranger; yet, utterly un- 
worthy as I was to champion 
the fair creed in which I was 
born, I could not bring myself 
to conceal, still less to deny it, 
and boldness was the only 
course. How like a prince he 
bore himself at my words! 
And ean I ever forget his own? 

“Son Walter, I ever loved 
a playful man whe was alse 
brave and strong. Moreover, 
at the moment I first saw you 
I read in your eyes that you 
are genereus and geod, which 
I call the religion that truly 
becomes a man, These few 
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days of trial show me I read 
aright. I look into your eyes 
again. Isee more. I see you 
love my Iza truly ; even as she 
gives her whole heart, so you 
give yours. What should a 
father desire better for his only 
daughter than a husband who 
loves her perfectly and alone. 
If that husband’s race be the 
noble British, how much more 
enviable the father’s fortune! 
I have met the British many 
a time, in many parts, these 
many years; and I have come 
to know that a good English- 
man vexes not his wife by set- 
ting a rival beside her. It is 
to escape a Turkish harem that 
Iza, who hates the sea, comes 
with me on these voyages, 
Now she has been given a hus- 
band who shall cherish her 
alone, she has deliverance from 
her fears beth by land and sea 
for evermore. Son Walter, 
she is yours; may Allah bless 
you with abundant happiness. 
Leave me, for I would rest 
awhile,’ 

“Overcome by these gracious 
words, I kissed him on the lips, 
as I kissed my father once 
when he lay ill after I became 
@ man, and, like other sons in 
England, had long ceased to 
kiss my father when he was in 
health. He smiled, signing that 
I should kiss you also, beloved ; 
whereat we blushed, shame- 
facedly, as though he bade us 
do some new and strange thing. 
Yet, if my memery serves, we 
found he had not set us too 
hard a task. 

“We have talked a thousand 
times of all this, beloved, yet it 
is always sweet to go over it 
afresh: sweet to remember your 
father leading us to your 
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mother’s tent, and how like I 
found your mother to my 
mother, how she gave me place 
in her heart straightway, as 
though I had been her natural 
son! Sweet, too, were the 
music of birds and rippling 
water, the beauty of sunshine 
and flowers; and how luscious 
the fruits as we walked, hand 
in hand, on the soft grass, day 
by day, for the happiest month 
wife and husband ever spent 
outside paradise itself! 

“ As for me, my joy was too 
strong fer restraint. Now I 
disguised myself as a merchant, 
puzzling your father with bits 
of glass, or bright pebbles, 
which I solemnly pretended 
were jewels of great price, 
Now I passed myself off to 
your mother as a calender, 
winning goodly alms more than 
once. Then, finding me out, 
both caught the spirit of our 
play, boxing my ears so merrily 
that they tingle as I write. 
Ah, they were charming days, 
beloved ; we will live them over 
again when you are quite 
recovered. 

“Sleeping still, beloved ; 
praise be to God for sleep: 
already the colour steals back 
faintly to your cheeks. Re- 
member you the day where- 
on I found you, as at this 
moment, but waking, little 
Victoria newly born, and 
lying as the boy lies now? I 
had hurried home after the 
voyage I took in your father’s 
stead, he being ill of a fever 
when he should have sailed. It 
had taken long, for our fortune 
was ill, so that I feared you 
would be grieving for me as 
dead: wherefere I stayed not 
for the present I was minded 
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to bring you from Museat. As 
I saw you safe, my anxiety 
melted away. I remembered 
that I brought no present, and 
was ashamed, murmuring my 
excuse. You blushed sweetly, 
then raised your arms to fall 
about my neck as our lips 
pressed again ; after which you 
held me away, saying, ‘ What 
need have I of presents, 
beloved, who have you, and 
this?” turning down the cover- 
let with bewitching pride, and 
showing me the infant you 
knew my soul would love the 
more for being a girl, as I 
desired. Taking the treasure 
in my arms, I held her reve- 
rently against my bosom, 
calling her my Victoria many 
times because of her amazing 
likeness to the sister I had lost. 
I did not know it, but her name 
was Victoria already. You, 
my love, who knew my heart, 
had said it was to be. And so, 
as a perfect sister and a per- 
fect queen, our little daughter 
bears a name endeared to me 
for all time to come. 

“‘How I marvelled in the 
morning at the change your 
little hands had made about 
the place while I was away! 
Labourers, they said, had done 
much work too heavy for 
women, and your father and 
mother had helped you also. 
But yours was the greater part 
when all else had been ac- 
counted for. Your labours had 
not eeased, save for prayer. 
From sunset to dawn, you were 
engaged making the spot we 
love a paradise for my return. 
Yet while I admired and 
praised with all my heart, I 
grieved also. It is not our 
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English custom for women who 
have strong husbands them- 
selves to labour like slaves, 
You were puzzled, beloved, 
when I besought you to do no 
more heavy toil in the fields, 
calling our customs foolish, till 
you saw my mind was firmly 
set; yet your remonstrances 
were gentle: you knew well 
my pleading was from love of 
you; so you promised to take 
only the lighter tasks for 
yours, leaving the heavier for 
me, or for other men, 

“Those other men might 
have begun to doubt whether I 
were a genuine Arab when they 
saw my strange ways, but that 
they believed your father’s tale, 
told at the beginning, that I 
was his sister’s husband’s sister’s 
cousin, returned after years 
abroad among strange peoples. 
They said my new notions 
would destroy the land. The 
women would rise against their 
lords, and society would be un- 
done. One after another they 
shook the dust of our locality 
from their feet, taking their 
wives away, till none were left 
save the widow woman and her 
palsied son, whom we helped 
by showing how to till their 
ground, and in other ways. At 
least we thought that to be 
why they went at the time. 
Later on we thought they had 
heard rumours of possible 
trouble with the Turks, Still 
we cared not for their going. 
When darling little Iza came, 
and we were utterly alone to- 
gether, save for the widow 
woman, your father and mother 
on @ voyage, was not our joy 
perfect, and did you not make 
a@ most wonderful recovery ? 
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“T do not say the skilful 
nursing they provided this time 
for my love while I was away 
was not needed altogether. 
Still it was hard to be told on 
my return that I might not 
venture inside the tent; that if 
my beloved saw my face she 
would surely die. I looked for 
quite another sort of welcome 
home after my four months’ 
voyage. 

‘Because it was winter, and 
your father grew grey-headed, 
I had offered to take his ship 
to Basra when the merchants 
clamoured for a voyage he was 
loth to make, yet did not desire 
to refuse, I knew nothing of 
the real cause why he was so 
anxious to remain ashore, and 
you, my love, though you knew, 
as he tells me now, said nothing. 
The voyage was prosperous. I 
brought back the ship ten days 
before I had hoped to do. 
Then, at Mocha, I heard what 
the Turks had attempted, and 
my blood boiled within me. 

“Seeing that they failed, I 
should not have taken the 
matter so hard, had I not been 
already filled with anger from 
talk. I heard at Basra when 
certain German merchants 
spoke ill of England to some 
Turks in their company, and 
discussed divers plans for rais- 
ing the Mussulman peoples 
against Britain, who had de- 
clared war on Germany, as they 
said. Little they thought the 
Arab sailor understood every 
word, and it was well for him, 
perhaps, that his swarthy skin 
hid the flush of British pride 
which must otherwise have 
tinged his face. He held his 
tongue with difficulty. He was 
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one among many. His day, he 
felt, would come in time. 

“Then, getting to Mocha, he 
heard how, pretending to be 
gathering the taxes, a thieving 
band of Turkish soldiers had 
stolen the best of what grew of 
the crops, and destroyed much 
they did not carry away with 
the hundreds of cattle they 
seized wrongfully. His father- 
in-law, he heard, chanced to be 
at home, which was fortunate, 
for, hearing that they came his 
way, he rallied his tribesmen, 
so that the Turks were afraid 
of him, and, taking what was 
due only, were glad to leave a 
place they had boasted they 
would raid without mercy. 

‘“When I knew that while I 
rejoiced over a safe and speedy 
voyage, my darling whose 
prayers I held responsible for 
my prosperity was terribly 
afraid because of Turkish lust 
and cruelty, I cursed my folly 
for mistaking why her father 
remained at home. When we 
met I reproached him, But his 
wit was not at fault in what 
he did, He wished me away. 
It was not his plan to come 
to blows with the Turks. His 
arm he felt was strong enough 
to hold them at a distance. 
Knowing my impetuous temper, 
he could not be sure that I 
should let the disappointed 
beasts go quietly, as his judg- 
ment saw was best. 

“Yes, he judged right, be- 
loved ; for had I seen the terror 
they say was in your beauteous 
eyes, I could not have let the 
men who created it gofree, I 
know it, whose heart nursed 
the destruction of every one 
while I was shut out of your 

R 
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presence through the anguish 
you had as a legacy of that 
time of terror. 


“It is dark: thick clouds 
have hidden the moon. I go 
to see how it fares with my 
beloved. Perhaps a_ stern 
mother, and a sterner nurse, 
who shook their heads when 
I would have seen you an hour 
ago, will suffer me to enter 
now. 

“ Awake, and the babe awake 
also! My love, how beautiful 
you are! How tender the light 
in your glorious eyes, fixed so 
proudly on your first man-child 
as the nurse puts him to your 
breast! And you are stronger 
for your sleep. I will not stay. 
You need further rest. Also, 
I am drowsy, now that every 
fear is past. 


‘“Who are these who run 
into my tent, waking me with 
a tale too wonderful for words 
—a tale concerning a baby 
brother brought by angels to 
be their playmate? They have 
quite forgotten father’s sullen- 
ness of yesterday, as, praise be 
to Allah! children do forget. 
They tell me in delightful 
prattle, very disjointed, he is 
‘ever so sweet,’ this wonderful 
angels’ gift, ‘yes, ever so sweet,’ 
each taking a hand, as though 
despairing of convincing me 
how dear their treasure is by 
any descriptive power, deter- 
mined to let my eyes behold 
the wonder in their mother’s 
tent, 

“An excited clamouring to 
be teld his name, and no keen 
appreciation of the prosaic 
‘Walter’ their mother mur- 


murs with a smile; a grave 
interest in the order of the 
bath, over which nurse pre- 
sides; a furtive feather-weight 
touch, where nurse has dried a 
little form with a soft towel, 
as if to prove whether he is 
really flesh; a loving, delicate 
pressing of little feet against 
soft cheeks, then, reverent 
kisses! Ah, little women, little 
mothers, what has your father 
done to be worthy of such 
darlings as the good God has 
committed to his care !—noth- 
ing, nothing at all; nor can 
he ever do. 

“You have no words. The 
mystery is too deep for you, 
the joy too perfect. You follow 
allentranced. Mother is given 
her son. He is put to the 
breast. Soon his eyes are 
twinkling, satisfied, while tiny 
fingers play on my beloved’s 
bosom. My little girls are 
puzzled still more deeply. What 
as their brother about? Now, 
Victoria’s face clears. She has 
made a discovery. ‘Iza,’ she 
explains, ‘baby pretends he is 
hiding ; see, he wants mother 
to help him!’ It is not quite 
spontaneous, this inspiration 
Victoria has, for nurse assists 
in the conclusion by gently 
covering the tiny form. Iza, 
used to considering her sister a 
sage, nods her head gravely, 
and without a word, It is 
mother who looses tongues at 
last, telling the little mites they 
can talk now without fear of 
disturbing her in whose hear- 
ing no sound might be made 
yesterday. Because they obeyed 
so implicitly then, they have 
the greater gladness now. So 
I leave them for awhile, going 
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into the sunlight with a grate- 
ful heart. 


“Sweet, delicious, solemn 
music, which stirs the soul 
to its depth—infant voices 
confidently breathing at a 
father’s knee the prayer his 
mother taught him in days 
far away. His tears are very 
near; his throat chokes: what 
memories those clasped hands, 
and eyes closed in innocent, 
upturned faces, and words 
lisped childishly recall !— 


‘** Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child . . .!’ 


“* Even so, Lord Jesus!’ is 
a father’s earnest prayer as 
his heart joins in their per- 
fect devotion, unmarred by 
any seeking after effect, made 
comely as the summer dawn 
by the pure beauty of childlike 
faith, They pause for a mo- 
ment. There has been the 
slightest stumbling over un- 
familiar English accents, for 
that prayer is all they really 
know of their father’s tongue. 
Now, in the Arabic they 
prattle daily; they say with 
beautiful smoothness— 

‘“¢ Allah, Who is wise and 
merciful, preserve our father 
always, and make him to 
dwell in safety on the big 
ship, or on the land, so that 
he comes home to the mother 
and the little children, happy 
and glad, soon,’ 

“They are words their 
mother taught them spontane- 
ously in a night of fear, and 
they continue to repeat them, 
morning, noon, and evening 
regularly, It would hurt 
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them to leave father out, and 
though their mother wearies 
to hear repeated words she 
thinks unmusical when I am 
there, yet when I am away 
the prayer her heart fashioned 
when she grew anxious over 
me will fit in again. There- 
fore I have insisted that her 
prayer and my mother’s shall 
form the little ones’ devotions, 
day by day, continually. 

“Soon they lie sleeping in 
their bed, loveliest, most beauti- 
ful, most precious treasures the 
world holds for me—those who 
have prayed, dear, trustful 
little angels, and the tiny 
brother whose lips can lisp 
no word, yet whose cooing 
when awake is as a song of 
paradise. The mother sleeps, 
too, wearied out. 


“IT look around me in the 
meonlight again. Months have 
passed since I wrote the former 
words to my beleved. In the 
meantime she has grown 
stronger and more comely, 
till to-night she sleeps, the 
very pearl of the whole world. 
Dear, delicious months we have 
spent together, making our 
home heaven, and our plan- 
tation fruitful beyond our 
dreams | 

“You saw me troubled, be- 
loved, at the news I had of 
your father of pits digged 
far away for my countrymen 
to fall in. You saw I pined 
of desire to fight for George 
against the cruel Turk you 
hate. Sleep on, most noble 
woman, who, theugh it wrings 
your heart to part, gives me 
courage and strength to go 
forward! You will wake be- 
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fore the dawn. Then, hand 
in hand, we will seek your 
father, whose ship will bring 
you tidings of me wheresoever 
I may get in touch with him. 
We part at your father’s tent, 
beloved ; I to seek how I may 
aid and comfort England; you 
to charm away the fears our 
darlings have for the father 
they will miss when they awake. 

“And now, I pray for you, 
beloved, here, where we have 
so often knelt together, giving 
thanks, This done, I commit 
myself to the God of my 
fathers, unworthy the country 
which bore me, and the wife 
and children He has given, 
yet meekly seeking some small 
service, if, haply, such a one as 
I may have place among the 
brave ones of the earth. 

“The aspiration is very high, 
beloved. Not of myself, but of 
the parents who gave me birth, 
and of the love of a sweet wife 
and beautiful little ones, shall 
such excellent fortune come 
my way. I shall return, my 
love; but if I do not return, 
tell our darlings their father 
was no coward but set before 
them the path of duty, you 
helping him, beloved. For 
yourself, remember always I 
am never far away. Here in 
the body, or where we meet 
who truly love when our spirits 
have found freedom, one day 
we shall whisper sweetly to- 
gether, a perfect family, nest- 
ling close in realms of endless 
day.” 


And so, leaving this most 


moving soliloquy to show what 
manner of man he was, as we 
may suppose, quite unable to 
explain why he wrote or pre- 
served it—it would not appear 
to have been so much as men- 
tioned to the central object of 
his meditations—he set out to 
win higher “place among the 
brave ones of the earth” than 
his strange and humble soul 
could ever look to win. 

“T shall return, my love.” 
Prophetic words which came so 
near to failure! Only, as we 
know now, because “soft, 
beautiful eyes, blazing with 
love, peered beseechingly into 
his own through all,” was 
strength given him to crawl 
home, maimed and tortured 
for sake of the country which 
bore him. 

A little more than a month 
in the company of wife and 
children, and, health and buoy- 
ancy renewed, he tells of set- 
ting out on astill more danger- 
ous mission, fully conscious of 
the risk he runs. Once more 
he justifies the confident, “I 
shall return”; but he returns 
to die. 

He is content. The woman 
he loves and worships as few 
women have been loved and 
worshipped since time began, 
will, he is confident, ‘‘be both 
father and mother to our 
children, till all rejoin me in 
a world where, I believe, those 
who are kind and loving, loyal 
and true, in whose heart is set 
the mark of a merciful and 
forgiving God, must surely 
meet in peace and bliss.” 
Proud of being held worthy to 
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die for “dear old England,” 
he treads his hard and thorny 
path, erect, and like a man, 
heedless of bleeding feet and 
aching brow. 

He was an extraordinary 
person. His character was so 
complicated, his nature so 
highly strung, he cannot be 
judged as other men. I make 
no doubt that she who so power- 
fully controlled his heart set 
out in her infinite grief the true 
measure of his worth—the light 
clean gone from her life—sit- 
ting there at his grave mourn- 
ing those eighteen despairing 
hours wherein she moved to 
deep compassion the English 
doctor and nurses whe had done 
what they could for the husband 
taken from her sight.* 

“If I do not return... 
one day we shall whisper 
sweetly together.” If that 
were all the writing contained, 
so unaccountably allowed to 
leave her possession, except we 
assume she knew nothing of 
its value, I should never rest 
till I had found opportunity to 
give back, and have explained 
to her, those precious, hopeful 
words. Not that I suppose he 
who wrote them failed to 
whisper the like often in her 
ear. From what we know of 
him, it is almost certain that 
he did; and the lingering 
music of a voice beloved is 
better cheer than written 
words, 

But for all that I seek dili- 
gently for “an Arab with a 
British heart,” who will not 
lack admirers wheresoever 
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men are found who speak the 
tongue and own affinity with 
the race of the son-in-law he 
so thoroughly understood. 
Walter’s mother-in-law, also, 
is sure of like appreciation for 
her intelligent humouring of 
the playful, thoughtful “ boy ” 
who stole her daughter’s heart. 

Concerning Iza Greenway, 
and the fatherless children of 
the hero whose soul enshrined 
them with sacred devotion, it 
would be impertinent to add 
a word to what is written 
of altogether lovable figures 
beautifully sketched by moon- 
light as they slept. 

“Even so, as my Scriptures 
say, ‘No man liveth unto him- 
self.’”” No doubt he knew the 
words following, “And none 
dieth to himself.” The chil- 
dren he adored will have heard 
from their mother of their 
father’s sacrifice many a time, 
before it is revealed to them 
how heavy a cross she bears 
herself continually, day by day, 
as her own bitter portion, will- 
ingly endured. For all this 
there must be compensation, 
and there shall. It is not a 
small thing to possess the 
inheritance those orphans 
share, and small things shall 
not come of it. Somewhere, 
somehow, the children of 
Walter Greenway and Iza, his 
beloved, shall carry on the 
good work their parents helped 
forward as best they could, to 
the end that this world may 
become a happier, fairer place 
for man’s brief earthly dwell- 


ing. 
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ON RECONNAISSANCE. 


I WRITE these lines on the 
verandah of the little Mace- 
donian house that I share with 
a brother officer, My Irish 
servant and his Cockney one, 
knowing our love of flowers, 
long ago combined in scouring 
the then deserted village for all 
manner of fiower-pots and tins, 
some of which still contained 
stunted geranium stalks, while 
into others they introduced 
anything that in its winter 
guise looked as though it might 
one day evolve a flower. 

The house is a typical Mace- 
donian dwelling of the poorer 
sort—and few in these parts 
are otherwise than poor. A 
year ago, when we were farther 
back and the dire necessity for 
wholesale “evacuation” had, 
mercifully, not become ap- 
parent, I used to ride through 
villages such as this one, and 
feel strangely attracted by the 
air of mystery which the houses 
possessed, with their dark lat- 
ticed dwelling-rooms, their over- 
hanging roofs shading walls 
washed with lilac, mauve, or 
blue, and their flower-hung 
verandahs where the children 
played and the placid women 
worked. But now, alas, in the 
valley where we face the enemy 
the villages are empty of their 
rightful inhabitants, and, save 
where the exigencies of cam- 
paigning have permitted a unit 
to establish its headquarters in 
one of these delightful places, 
they have been swept and gar- 
nished and, as it were, sealed 
up, and only the birds inhabit 


them. Spring is in full course, 
and every dwelling is set and 
embewered in fruit-blossom, 

Our servants’ enterprise has 
been rewarded. Our little 
house is now the brightest and 
most pleasing in the village. 
Its verandah is a mass of pink 
stocks, marigolds, and heavy- 
scented wallfiowers. It is one 
of those with a mauve fagade, 
and its roof is of old red tiles. 
On its square white chimney a 
pair of storks are building their 
fantastic nest of twigs. 

On the whole, the winter that 
is now behind us has not been 
a hard one. There were bad 
periods, of course, when the mud 
and slush threatened to rival 
those of the Semme, and when 
the cold refused to be deterred 
by coverings from piercing to 
our bones. But, taking it all 
in all, no better wintering-place 
can British force on active ser- 
vice have ever had than this. 

Though this portion of the 
front may not have been much 
in the public eye during the 
winter that on this warm April 
day is fast melting from the 
surrounding mountain - tops, 
there has been plenty of work 
afoot. Of all forms of military 
activity that are not directly 
associated with the actual work 
of fighting, reconnaissance work 
in fresh country and among 
strange people is, perhaps, the 
most enthralling. And recon- 
naissance has bulked largely in 
the writer’s experience of the 
winter. 

In war-time, unfortunately, 
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it is not advisable to describe 
one’s journeyings in any but 
vague and general terms. For 
this reason the charm of place, 
the music of names, and the 
magic of classic itineraries 
must to a large extent be lost. 
Military reconnaissance, as 
is well known, need not neces- 
sarily take one into the enemy’s 
country. By far the greater 
part of it is done either in 
country where operations are 
projected, or in one already 
occupied by one’s own troops, 
but which still requires inves- 
tigation and report. A com- 
bination of these two things 
took me, last Christmas Day, 
into a tract of mountain coun- 
try that looks down on two 
sides upon famous ground, 
The time at our disposal 
would admit of no delay, It 
seemed hard to give up our 
Christmas dinners, and harder 
still to ask our men to do s0; 
but it had to be, In the end 
it so happened that our lines 
fell in pleasant places, We 
were able so to arrange that 
our first night out we made a 
large village which, though 
cleared of its proper inhabit- 
ants, was tenanted by a Yeo- 
manry regiment bearing the 
name of one of our pleasantest 
home counties; and they saw 
to it that neither we nor our 
men, nor our beasts, lacked for 
anything. “It was all right, 
sir,’ my groom said to me next 
morning as we rode forth, 
“we was all chums with that 
lot, and we had a plum-pud- 
ding each.” The plum-pud- 
dings, it should be remarked, 
while being quite adequate, 
were not of very large size. 


You rise rapidly from the 
rich alluvial plain upon which 
we confront the enemy to the 
mountains that bound it. 
Straight up and down hill the 
tracks go, taking no heed of 
gradients. The worst of pack 
transport is, of course, that 
one requires such a lot of it, 
especially if food is to be car- 
ried. Not only has the mas- 
ters’ and the servants’ food to 
be carried, but the food of the 
carrier too. The ideal, of 
course, is to dispense with 
carried food, and live on the 
country; but in most of the 
districts through which we 
passed, although we could al- 
ways have lived on the simple 
fare of the country, this would 
have been to deplete an al- 
ready scanty stock. Nor had 
we much time for game shoot- 
ing, otherwise in some districts 
we could almost have lived on 
that alone. 

We had for interpreter and 
guide a most picturesque-look- 
ing Greek, bearing one of those 
exceedingly pious names that 
are so popular in these parts, 
and often, alas,so inappropriate. 
He was a young man of about 
five-and-twenty, with swarthy, 
hawk-like features, jet-black 
hair worn very long, and he 
wore the picturesque Macedo- 
nian dress, which is of Zouave 
cut, but black. On his head 
he wore a close- fitting astra- 


‘khan cap, and round his waist 


a wide crimson sash, He rode 
a tiny mettlesome stallion, whose 
only paces were a quick walk 
and an astonishingly fast kind 
of tripple. 

Saint Stephen’s Day was 
drawing to a close as we rode 
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in single file from the bright, 
crisp sunlight into the sombre 
shade of a mountain, and 
followed the track that had 
been cut along its side through 
a dense mass of dwarf-oak 


scrub, The dead leaves were . 


inches deep on the ground, but 
already at this early date 
spring’s stir and wonder had 
begun, At oneicy spring where 
we watered our horses primroses 
were in flower, and all around 
us amid the crackly leaves were 
clumps of the weirdly beautiful 
hellebore, which looks for all 
the world like a large green 
dog-rose. And such a green of 
emeralds! It exhales a scent, 
heady and subtle. One thinks 
of witches, and of herbs gathered 
beneath the moon. I once 
questioned an old Turkish shep- 
herd about this plant, and he 
told me that his tribe found it 
most efficacious for stanching 
the bleeding of wounds! 

Crocuses we had already found 
growing on the open hillsides, 
and now we had these other 
flowers to add to our “ Balkan 
Album.” Our guide classed 
them all under the generic name 
of “ winter flowers.” 

We were making for a little 
Turkish village that nestled 
among the hills. The chill of 
evening was descending, and 
even as we emerged at last 
from the sunless mountain-track 
we found the shades gathering. 

There reigned a great peace 
up here amid the eternal hills, 
As one looked out and down 
across the plain threaded by 
the ancient Strymon, and inter- 
laced by swampy stretches that 
gleamed in the low-lying mists, 
one’s memory went harking 
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back to old happy days in the 
hills of India, when one used 
to look down upon a plain 
vaster indeed, but not more full 
of history than this. But from 
across this plain there came, 
even as we looked, the thunder 
and wrangling of guns, where 
two armies faced one another 
in their entrenchments. 

You do not see the tiny town 
of H until you are right 
on top of it, and then it leaps 
to your vision like a thing out 
of a fairy-book. You are like 
a traveller from another world 
looking over the edge of an 
alien creation, and you feel that 
if you are detected something 
queer may happen. We now 
had to drop down considerably 
to reach the point at which 
our track entered the village, 
and then on a space of close- 
cropped turf that was dotted 
with the small, rough head- 
stones of a Turkish cemetery 
we dismounted and waited, 
while our guide (such is the 
etiquette) went on into the 
village to seek the headman and 
ask permission for us to enter. 
Leading his pony, he dis- 
appeared down the tortuous, 
paved street, and groups of shy, 
silent children seemed to spring 
up from nowhere to come and 
gaze at us. The valley was 
getting very dark, and only the 
slender minaret showed clearly 
above the wood-smoke, Strings 
of sheep and cattle came con- 
verging on the village, as at 
eventide they do all the world 
over—the world unspoilt by 
industrialism and war. With 
grave concern the leading 
horned beast of each string 
would halt and look at us, until 
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every track was blocked by 
lowing kine. 

At last our guide returned, 
accompanied by the headman 
himself, a kindly, courteous 
Turk. Leading our tired horses, 
we followed him into the village, 
and as we passed down the 
street with its obscure houses 
and barking pariah dogs, of a 
sudden the Imam’s chant from 
the minaret swelled above us 
in the gloom, proclaiming the 
greatness and glory of Allah, 
and the close of another day. 
A sense of unreality possessed 
us, a8 we stumbled on to seek 
shelter for our beasts. 

It was quite dark by the 
time we had seen to the com- 
fort of these good friends, their 
panicky minds reconciled by 
full nosebags to the unaccus- 
tomed surroundings. The 
night had closed in bitterly 
cold, and the mules that 
carried our blankets, under 
convoy of our servants, had 
not arrived. Our host led the 
way up some crumbling, evil- 
smelling steps to his house, 
which stood on high ground 
almost on the outskirts of the 
village. He showed us into a 
sort of guest-room, that had 
been set aside for our use. It 
was immediately inside the 
entrance to the house, and 
there was just sufficient room 
in it for four persons to put 
down their blankets comfort- 
ably. 

It was a small, square room, 
with a low ceiling. A tiny 
lamp was burning on a bracket, 
and a wood fire blazed on the 
hearth. The floor was entirely 
covered with thick cotton car- 
pets. The walls were washed 
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with a curious kind of gold- 
brown earth, which was so 
full of mica that it twinkled 
and glittered in the firelight. 
On them were hung great 
bunches of maize-cobs, care- 
fully selected from the season’s 
crop for sowing. In one corner 
of the room was a huge earthen 
jar of drinking water, and on a 
ledge immediately below the 
iron-barred window was a pile 
of heavy blankets, quilted and 
padded with raw cotton. We 
were meant to help ourselves 
to these to form both mattress 
and covering, and very glad of 
them we were. Fortunately, 
we had not allowed ourselves 
to become parted from our 
food. Eggs were plentiful, and 
we had brought tins of sar- 
dines, tongue, and the like, and 
a generous tot of rum to help 
keep the cold out. But best 
of all was a plump partridge 
that I had shot on the way 
up the mountain, and which 
we spitted on a stick and 
roasted in the embers. Never 
has a mouthful of bird tasted 
so good, 

While we were eating our 
supper, squatting round the 
fire, the door opened, and our 
host came in. He had left his 
shoes outside the door, follow- 
ing the prescribed Moslem 
custom, which many of the 
Greeks, too, have copied. He 
very gravely saluted each of 
us in turn, and then deposited 
a pinch of salt in front of 
everybody, to signify that as 
long as we remained under his 
roof he assumed responsibility 
for our safety. Our interpreter 
explained this to us in Greek, 
and we hastened furtively to 
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put out of sight, beneath rugs 
and bedding, the arms that 
were attached to our disearded 
Sam Browne belts. 

It was with a sense of in- 
finite peace and a delicieus 
languor that we settled down 
at last among our blankets. 
It was easy to faney oneself 
in some fabled chamber of the 
“Arabian Nights.” Every- 
thing in the flickering fire- 
light appeared so warm, so 
rich, so golden, The walls 
and ceiling were of gold, and 
golden were the clusters of 
maize that hung suspended 
from them. The rugs and 
blankets that strewed the floor 
were striped red and tawny. 
Our military caps and uniform, 
with their splashes of gold and 
scarlet, were curiously in keep- 
ing with the scene. 

At about two o’cloek in the 
morning I was awakened by 
the door being pushed gently 
open. The fire had burned 
low, but we had not turned 
the lamp quite out, and in the 
uncertain light I saw an old 
man enter the room. He 
carried a bundle of sticks, with 
which he proceeded to re- 
plenish the fire, squatting down 
square in front of it, and blow- 
ing slowly and steadily upon 
the embers until he had coaxed 
them into a blaze. He had 
the face of a patriarch, and 
that far-away, slightly puzzled 
look in his eyes that all the 
East seems to have. He saw 
that I was awake, but any 
attempt at conversation was 
futile—for, alas, I knew no 
Turkish except the werds for 
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“fire” and “thank you,” 
neither of which, though ap- 
plicable now, got us very far. 
There are, of course, some 
words that run right through 
from Hindustani to Turkish, 
and when to amuse him I 
flashed on and off my electric 
‘“‘Orilux,” and he had tried. to 
discever how the marvel 
worked, he grinned delightedly 
when I solemnly pointed to it 
and murmured “Sheitan.” } 

When the old man had with- 
drawn I fell into a dreamless 
sleep from which I did not 
awaken until it was nearly 
dawn. I do not think it can 
have been the chanting that 
awakened me, for it stole so 
imperceptibly upon my senses, 
even when I was awake, that 
it was hard at first to dis- 
associate it from the sighing of 
the wind. It was, indeed, part 
of that eerie wind that comes 
to stir the earth before the 
dawn, that steals across the 
face of oreation, like some 
ghost of an advanced-guard, 
and is gone. It took a little 
time before I realised that this 
was the morning call of the 
Imam, testifying to Allah 
from the top of the lonely 
minaret, 

It seemed that never in all 
experience had there been any- 
thing so utterly beautiful as 
that ory. Starting in almost a 
whisper, it swelled in a high, 
long-drawn note, until its pure 
volume seemed to fill the valley 
and all the earth. They were 
boys’ veices, I afterwards 
learnt, two of them, and in 
them was nothing of earth or 
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sensuousness, but a something 
infinitely pure and elemental. 
The range of notes was pro- 
bably very small, yet one could 
imagine no music beyond it. 
The call rose and fell, the voices 
would soar away together, 
part in splendid discord, and 
then join again and pause 
abruptly, while all the dark- 
ness waited. And as one list- 
ened, far up in the mountains 
(it would seem) they would 
begin again, insistent on the 
greatness and everlastingness 
of God, and going on, in a 
passion of extempore, from 
declaration unto declaration. 
Ever and anon a strange note 
of exultation—almost a laugh 
—would dominate the call. 
And then at last the whole 
thing ceased. The dawn crept 
on, and it seemed to me that 
I had heard something out of 
another world, something rarely 
given to ears of man to hear. 

Yet, think. This was a 
village of, oh, such small ac- 
count. A little forlorn place 
away from all the world, off all 
the beaten tracks, scarcely on 
any map; and the tide of war, 
sweeping forward, has left it a 
seeming anachronism where it 
stands. For oenturies that 
chant has ascended from its 
minaret, and generation after 
generation has given those 
boyish voices, .. . A moun- 
tain village, poor and of no 
account, 

Here was a réveille for sol- 
diers. The day which it her- 
alded was to be a long one for 
us, and we had much ground 
to cover, with this time a 
Greco-Bulgar village at the 
end of it. The day turned 
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into a flood of white sunshine. 
We set out in rare fettle, 
clambering up the mountain- 
track that took us, ere we had 
gone a mile, clean out of sight 
of the village of dreams, out 
upon the wide, uninhabited 
ridges. 

Towards evening we were 
making our way down into a 
deep ravine which we would 
have to cross in order to avoid 
along detour. A bitterly cold 
wind was blowing across the 
heights, but once we had 
gained the shelter of the hill- 
slopes the day was hot. I was 
leading my horse down a steep 
and very stony slope. I wished 
to get something from my 
haversack, and to do so pulled 
off my glove. Glancing at my 
hand, I was horrified to find 
that the stone had fallen out of 
my signet ring. The ring was 
one that I valued very much, 
and here it was without its 
stone, 

The loss gave me quite a 
shock. Once before, in the 
trenches in front of Ypres, I 
thought I had lost the ring in 
the thick mud, coming through 
some shell-craters by night. 
Its finding on that occasion 
had been little short of miracu- 
lous. Now here, after all these 
months, was a_ catastrophe 
almost as bad. A seareh in 
the glove proved fruitless, nor 
was the tiny red stone to be 
found on the track for twenty 
yards back. I recollected that 
I had not had my glove off 
since lunch, and we had eaten 
our lunch an hour’s journey 
back, on the summit of a 
grassy hill. 

I was leading at the time 
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that I discovered my loss, and 
my companions were following 
close behind, while the guide 
(for our course was clear) was 
bringing up the rear. He was 
a local guide, a native of the 
village we had slept in over- 
night, a Turk, with a large 
white mule. My companions 
were full of sympathy on hear- 
ing of my trouble, but they 
seemed to take it for granted 
that nothing could be done. 
It was getting late, and it was 
all-important that we should 
reach the next village before 
dark. Even if the guideshould 
succeed in finding the exact 
spot where we had lunched, it 
would be as bad as searching 
for a needle in a haystack to 
attempt to find that tiny stone 
in the grass. I maintained, 
however, that there was just a 
chance that a keen-eyed Turk 
might succeed. He knew 
pretty well the spot where we 
had lunched, the egg-shells 
would give it him exactly, and 
the grass was cropped very 
short. I pointed out that for a 
time we could follow the route 
of our own accord, and that in 
a couple of hours he could 
rejoin us. In fact I was insist- 
ent, and (to my fellow-travel- 
lers) quite mad. 

The guide was summoned, 
and our Greek interpreter ex- 
plained the situation to him. 
I promised him ten drachme 
if he found the stone. He ob- 
served that if Allah wished it 
the stone would cry out to him, 
and we parted—we to continue 
on our way, he to return upon 
his tracks and search the spot 
where we had lunched for the 


stone. 
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For over an hour we 
serambled down the ravine 
and up again on the opposite 
side, and then filed along a 
contour path that brought us 
close to the spot whence we 
had sent the guide back. My 
companions began to enlarge 
on the futility of having sent 
him on such a quest. He 
would probably remain search- 
ing for a week, they said. Ten 
drachmz was a fortune not 
to be lightly cast aside. He 
would certainly stop a week 
waiting for Allah to show him 
the stone. And much more to 
the same effect. 

Suddenly, on the opposite 
crest-line, I saw our Turk—a 
small white figure, dragging 
an unwilling mule towards us 
down a precipitous khud. 

“‘T do believe he’s found it!” 
I cried, 

“He can’t have,” replied the 
others. ‘He'll produce an 
empty sardine-tin,” said one. 
“Or the tin-opener,” sug- 
gested another. 

“Shout to him,” I said to 
the interpreter, dissembling 
my misgivings. 

The interpreter made a 
megaphone of his hands, and 
shouted. The far, helter- 
skelter figure checked in his 
wild career, the mule almost 


on top of him. Presently 
back came an answering 
shout. 


I asked what it meant. The 
interpreter declared it to be 
the Turkish equivalent for 
“Eureka!” Incredulously we 
halted and waited. 

I have seen many khud 
races in the Indian hills, and 
marvelled at the way in which 
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the Gurkhas negotiated the 
descents, but never have I 
seen anything to equal the 
manner in which our Turk 
came down this precipice. 
And he dragged his mule 
after him! 

When he had reached the 
bottom we signalled to him 
to climb up to our track at 
a point that lay well ahead, 
for we neither wanted to be 
delayed any longer, nor that 
he should break his neck. 

In half an hour he was 
waiting for us on the track, 
and as we came up with him 
he started to unwind his 
turban, in the ultimate corner 
of which he had tied—what? 

I must admit that my heart 
stood still. He took such a 
time to unwind that turban, 
and it really seemed quite 
likely that he had only brought 
the key of the sardine-tin— 
sardine instead of sard. 

And yet, why should he? 
The thing had been carefully 
explained to him, and he had 
seemed to understand. 

But all doubts were set at 
rest when, in the last corner 
of the turban lay the stone. 

Of course I paid him on the 
spot, and never was anybody 
prouder or more happy. His 
eyes glistened with pleasure. 
I learnt afterwards that he 
had tied his mule to a tree 
fifty yards from the place 
where he had _ begun his 
search, for fear lest the animal 
might trample the gem into 
the ground. 

We reached the new village 
shortly before dark. It, too, 
was picturesquely situated in 
@ cup in the hills, but it had 
been sadly knocked about in 
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one of the Balkan wars, and 
never rebuilt. It was very 
crowded, for many of the in- 
habitants from the evacuated 
areas had taken up their 
abode there. 

I suppose this part of the 
world has always been a 
jumble of races. In villages 
that are side by side one may 
find a completely different 
national dress and _ dialect. 
The beautiful old dress still 
remains, thank goodness, and 
we found that this particular 
village was the centre of a small 
dyeing and weaving industry. 
The men dressed soberly 
enough, save for a wide red 
sash, but the women wore a 
pretty dress not unlike the 
Italian peasant costume, with 
coifs and aprons of many 
colours, It was a Greco- 
Bulgarian village—that is to 
say, its inhabitants had or- 
iginally been Bulgars, and 
still talked a Bulgarian patois, 
but they had long since classed 
themselves as Greeks, 

We were very well received 
in this village, as indeed all 
British parties are in every 
village, and a room in the 
best house was placed at 
the officers’ disposal, while the 
men were accommodated close 
by. There is naturally not 
the same exclusiveness among 
Greek as among Turkish house- 
holds, and a large family 
evinced the liveliest interest 
in all our doings. We were 
given two rooms this time, in 
separate houses, and the room 
in which I found myself being 
a large one, we decided to use 
it as a mess, We bought 
some chickens, and the woman 
of the house lent us her cook- 
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ing- pots, supplementing our 
culinary efforts by making 
for us a most savoury pilauf. 

After dinner an untoward 
event occurred, which might 
easily have ended in disaster. 
The night was very cold, and 
we were seated round a blazing 
wood-fire in our mess-room, dis- 
cussing the day’s work. These 
Macedonian fireplaces are not 
intended to take big fires, a 
fact which we disregarded. 
We also ignored the fact that 
the chimneys are never swept, 
and that wood-soot is in such 
circumstances both very plen- 
tiful and highly inflammable. 
All of a sudden there was a 
deep roar in the chimney, and 
we realised that the whole 
thing was alight. Built, as 
these houses are, chiefly of 
wood, a chimney fire is a very 
dangerous thing. Moreover, 
the houses in this village were 
all huddled close together, and 
if one of them became properly 
alight the whole place might 
very soon be a prey to the 
flames. 

The female portion of the 
household set up without delay 
a wild ululation. The man of 
the house, hopelessly inade- 
quate to the situation, burst 
into eur room (it was most 
important to keep the door 
shut), flung his cap into one 
corner and his coat into an- 
other, and then only gibbered. 
We had lost no time, however, 
but had had immediate recourse 
to the old Irish method of ex- 
tinguishing a chimney fire and 
cleaning the chimney in one 
motion. Never has a gun been 
put together more rapidly than 
was my swagger hammerless 
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ejector during those brief 
seconds. Cartridges in Salon- 


ika (and incredibly bad enes 
at that) were costing sixpence 
each, and we had not many of 
them. The first shot up the 
chimney brought down a 
shower of blazing soot, the 
second stopped the roar, but a 
third was necessary before the 
fire was absolutely out. By 
this time, of course, the local 
inhabitants had assembled in 
large numbers round the house. 
They were much edified at this 
ultra-civilised method of deal- 
ing with a burning chimney. 

It was the end of the Advent 
season, according to the Greek 
reckoning, during our visit, 
and it was noteworthy how 
strictly the fast and abstinence 
were observed by the inhabit- 
ants. Religious observances 
are, indeed, very rigidly ad- 
hered to by the Greek Orthodox 
Church, and it must be said 
that, as far as may be judged 
by a casual observer, the rule 
of life of these simple people 
is a remarkably high one, Nor 
would anything induce the 
peasants in whose house we 
stopped to partake of any of 
the geod things we offered 
them from our little store. 
When we took our leave, how- 
ever, we were able to recom- 
pense them for their hospital- 
ity by leaving behind some tins 
of marmalade and jam, to be 
eaten at Christmas—a wel- 
come addition to the billeting 
money. 

We set out from this village 
on a beautiful, crisp morning. 
At one point of the track, as 
we climbed up to the edge of 
the depression in which the 
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village lay, we caught a 
glimpse of “the skyey head 
of blue Olympus” on the one 
side, many leagues away, while 
on the other the pure massif 
of Pangzon greeted us—the 
“mountain of many-coloured 
earths,” and the fabled home of 
Orpheus. 

The many-toned goat-bells 
were tinkling along the wooded 
ridges as we rode forth, and 
faintly from the village we had 
left came the sound of the 
Sunday mass-bell. Groups of 
peasants, gaily attired, passed 
us on their way to their 
devotions. 

Any account of the Mace- 
donian villages would be in- 
complete without a mention of 
the churches, of which there is 
always one, and often two, in 
each village. Where there are 
two they are always close to- 
gether, the one old and solid- 
looking, the other new and 
unsubstantial, with the appear- 
ance of a private oratory. The 
former is the Orthodox, the 
latter belongs to the Bulgarian 
rite. 

To the untutored eye the 
churches of the Bulgarian rite 
differ in no wise—as regards 
their internal adornments— 
from those of the Orthodox, 
except for the fact that they 
are so brand new. As a 
matter of fact, differences of 
dogma are, I believe, non- 
existent, and what differences 
there are seem to be purely 
political. A few years ago 
Bulgaria made a great effort 
at propaganda in all these 
parts, hence the two churches 
in so many villages, There 
must have been considerable 
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backing behind the propa- 
ganda, yet judging from the 
relative sizes of the rival struc- 
tures it cannot have met with 
mueh success, and the priests 
of the Bulgarian cult must 
have ministered to only the 
sparsest congregations. 

The Orthodox churches 
possess a wonderful charm: 
they are so rugged and four- 
square to all the winds, and in 
the heat of summer their dark 
interiors are so mysterious and 
cool, They are squat and fort- 
like, with granite-grey walls, 
loopholes instead of windows, 
and low-pitched roofs of tiles 
that have the indescribable 
tint of sea-lavender. Seme- 
times a little campanile sur- 
mounts them, but more often 
it is quite a separate thing, 
standing in a corner of the 
church compound, and looking 
fragile and ill-built compared 
with the solidity of the church. 
I have never yet found a Chris- 
tian village without its church, 
and never a church that was 
not full of interest. There 
is much wonderful material 
everywhere for the student of 
Church history, and much, too, 
that would delight the tra- 
veller and artist. 

Stained and_ discoloured 
without, looking as though 
they had become part of their 
very surroundings (as indeed 
they have), inside these strange 
little Orthodox churches can 
be of an elaborateness incred- 
ible. It is not fair to see them 
as we so often see them, robbed 
of their worshippers, their in- 
cense, their multitudinous wax- 
lights, One ought to see them 
as the child on a Sunday morn- 
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ing has seen them with awe 
through the centuries, They 
are meant to be seen by the 
incense-laden light of all those 
candles, with their sham jewels 
and tinsel trappings glowing 
with mystery and beauty; and 
not to be looked at by material- 
istic eyes in unintended day- 
light. 

In the cold semi - twilight 
that filters through the loop- 
holes one sees, when one’s eyes 
have become accustomed to the 
change from the glare outside, 
that the ceiling and walls are 
covered with ikons and weird 
frescoes. Tawdry lamps, and 
coloured globes of the Christ- 
mas-tree decoration order, hang 
in front of saints whose gloomy 
faces look out at you from dim 
recesses. Most of the pictures 
display a realism that is medi- 
eval in its grimness. A very 
common subject is the Last 
Judgment, and here on a 
crowded canvas unfortunate 
humanity is being marched off 
by battalions to the lurid flames 
that fill in the right-hand 
bottom corner of the scene, 
while platoons of devils, with 
long barbed tails, drive it to 
its doom with pitchforks and 
flammenwerfer, in spite of the 
contrary strivings of heroic 
saints, 

But something there most 
certainly is which redeems from 
tawdriness, even by daylight, 
these over-decorated interiors, 
I think it is the faces of the 
tkons. They are so austere, so 
convinced, so unassailable in 
their earnestness. And then, 


too, side by side with the almost 
sinister portrayal of Old Testa- 
ment scenes that everywhere 
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meets your eye, there is a quite 
charming recognition and ac- 
knowledgment of the natural 
beauties of the country and the 
bounteousness of its crops and 
harvests. Flowers are deli- 
cately painted on the panels of 
the altar-screen—the myriad 
wild-flowers that in spring- 
time enamel and illuminate the 
landscape — and the autumn 
fruits are there, chief among 
them the grape and that won- 
derful gift of heaven the water- 
melon. Saint Demetrius and 
Saint George, both of them 
gallant, demon-slaying figures 
on horseback, are much in evi- 
dence. In many churches there 
is a screened-off gallery in which 
the women worship. There are 
no pews or chairs in the body 
of the church, but a double row 
of things like wooden cages 
runs round the interior, and in 
these the worshipper half sits, 
half crouches. It is hard toima- 
gine anything less comfortable. 
But if it is cruel to these 
churches merely to see them 
when, more or less undamaged, 
they have fallen into cold dis- 
use, how much worse it is when 
war has smashed their roofs 
and walls and exposed to view 
what now seems only rags and 
tinsel! It is holding up to 
scorn something into which the 
poor and full of faith have put 
all their soul and ardour, and 
on which they have laboured 
only for God’s glory and their 
own happiness. No; to be in 
any sort of sympathy with them 
and their strange people we 
must see these churches when 
they are filled with worship- 
pers and aglow with ritual. 
Such an opportunity occurred 
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to me last Holy Week when I 
happened to be in an unevacu- 
ated area. In a tiny church 
that was only opened on great 
occasions, when a priest came 
over from a neighbouring vil- 
lage to hold the service, a 
devout congregation had as- 
sembled. The low interior was 
ablaze with tapers, and a vener- 
able, long-haired priest was in- 
toning from a large, black- 
letter missal. All around him 
the people were grouped, men 
and women following the ser- 
vice with rapt attention, and 
children everywhere. One 
small urchin in attendance on 
the priest almost let his thu- 
rible go out, and suddenly his 
mother pushed her way through 
the crowd, seized hold of it, and 
proceeded to blow it up for him. 
Having done this, she calmly 
resumed her place in the con- 
gregation. 


About a month after the re- 
connaissance party had returned 
from the expedition upon which 
these lines are chiefly founded, 
it was out on its travels again. 
Though the spring was now 
well advanced the weather was 
more wintry than had been the 
case before, Our route took 
us along the crest of a high 
mountain -range, but, unfor- 
tunately, for great part of the 
time lowering clouds and driv- 
ing snow rendered visibility 
very poor. We saw a few 
woodcock in the oak-scrub 
along the ridges, but were too 
busy snatching opportunities 
for taking bearings through 
the cloud- rifts to afford the 
time for shooting. Our guns 
remained, therefore, on the 
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pack-mules with the baggage. 
The sight of “the brown bird 
with a twig in his beak” made 
me think with an exile’s pang 
of a certain woodcock beat on 
the hills near “ Rare Clonmel,” 
where a good friend, now dead, 
once gave me many a splendid 
day. 

On this reconnaissance we 
were for three days weather- 
bound in a large Turco-Greek 
village that lies at the foot of 
a@ mountain. Our host was a 
Greek merchant of most kind- 
ly disposition, and his house 
was a model of cleanliness and 
comfort, such as we had not 
seen for ages. To reach it we 
had to pass through the 
crowded market-place, where 
our cavalcade caused no little 
commotion. The house stood 
well back from the narrow, 
paved street, and access was 
gained to it by a stout gate 
and a steep causeway. Out- 
side the gate were half a dozen 
camels laden with flour, and a 
crowd of hungry inhabitants 
was waiting patiently to be 
allowed to buy the pittance 
that, with luck, might be 
forthcoming. How the camels 
had done the long trek up from 
S through all that slippery 
sROW Was & mystery. 

Our host and his wife, a 
capable-looking Greek woman 
of a certain age, had much to 
tell us of what they had suffered 
at the hands of the Bulgars in 
a recent war. They showed 
us, too, the remains of their 
business books, which had been 
torn to pieces out of mere 
wanton destruction. We ex- 
perienced nothing but kindness 
from these good people during 
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our stay—and let me say here 
that not one penny of billeting 
money would they accept when 
we made our adieux, in spite of 
all our efforts to induce them 
to do so, Our grooms and 
orderlies had “the time of their 
lives,” and in spite of the lan- 
guage difficulty, were speedily 
on the best of terms with 
everybody. 

On one of the days of our 
stay in this village we walked 
through the snow to a purely 
Turkish village that was hidden 
away in a fold between two 
ridges. We had heard that 
there were antiques and curios 
to be had there, and the collect- 
ing mania seized us. We must 
have looked more like an arctic 
exploration party than anything 
else as we set out in single 
file through the swirling snow. 
Several strings of peasants, 
muffied in sheepskins, passed us 
on the track, and at one point a 
fine fox trotted across our path. 

The little village of G 
recalled vividly to my mind 
these fascinating glass globes 
of our childhood in which, by 
turning them over, you pro- 
duced a snowstorm, that en- 
veloped a village street where 
was a little old man with a 
dog. Here was the scene being 
enacted in real life, but in 
circumstances undreamt of in 
my childhood. The same little 
old man was there, too, but he 
had left his dog at home. 

We found the village coffee- 
house full of grave Turks who 
bade us welcome and regaled 
us with wonderful coffee in 
tiny cups, made on a stove 
that stood in the centre of 
the room, It was a Friday, 
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and suddenly, in the midst of 
our talk with the headman 
(all the others merely looked 
on and listened), the midday 
call to prayer went, and in a 
trice the room, except for our- 
selves and the proprietor, was 
empty. After a long time the 
company returned, bringing 
with them many articles of 
ancient mother-of-pearl and 
silver, and beautiful embroid- 
eries, some of which we bought. 
One of us acquired a curious 
ring in which was set a stone 
that for many generations had 
possessed the property (useful 
to a soldier on active service) 
of stopping a flow of blood. 
One cannot always have a 
sprig of hellebore handy. 

The snow, fortunately, did 
not lie for long. At the end 
of the next stage of our jour- 
ney, which we had resumed a 
day or two afterwards, we 
came to another Turkish 
village, situated in a valley, 
between two lakes. Our host 
kept a great flock of sheep, 
which he fed on acorns while 
the hard weather lasted. He 
was filled with amazement at 
all we did, especially when, on 
our first arrival, after a long 
day in the saddle, we went off 
on foot, without any rest or re- 
freshment, to stalk a flock of 
geese that we had noted near 
one of the lakes on our way 
down the mountain, 

I say a “flock” of geese, 
but the word conveys no notion 
of the reality. There were, 
seemingly, acres of geese, all 
squatting on the grassy plain. 
Wild duek there were, too, in 
quantities; only on this occa- 
sion we had no thoughts but 
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for the geese. In spite of their 
vast numbers, however, we 
found them very wary and 
difficult to stalk; but all the 
same we banqueted in style 
that night. 


At last the day came when 
we sent off ourl ast carrier- 
pigeon and, our work at an 
end, turned our faces to the 
plains. The weather was now 
sunny and delightful, and our 
way led us through a beautiful 
country of ilex groves and 
springs. We were sorry to 
leave behind us those moun- 
tains which, stern and inhospi- 
table at times, were now bathed 
in peace and sunshine. The 
valley into which we dipped 
seemed almost covered by 
marsh and flood-waters, and 
dank with low-lying mists. 


And now it is early summer 
again, and in the noontide 
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hours the whole expanse of 
mountain, plain, and lake is 
ashimmer with heat and 
splashed with colour. The 
partridges are pairing, and the 
wild-fowl have forsaken the 
swamps and marshes and gone 
on their mysterious way. The 
flashing birds of summer have 
taken possession of the land, 
and stately storks of their 
immemorial trees. As evening 
falls the bulbul begins the 
throbbing song that he will 
carry far into the night. The 
untended orchards are arrayed 
in a wonderment of blossom. 

Riding homeward down these 
vistas in the cool of evening 
you see around you, bounding 
this classic valley, the clear 
blue hills with their scattered 
white- walled villages, And 
behind and above it all the 
dark silhouette of the Krusha 
Balkan, and the towering snows 
of the Rhodope. 
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THE BATTLE BEYOND BAGDAD. 


BY A HIGHLAND OFFICER. 


ON the banks of the Tigris 

I am lying in the shadow of 
a@ palm, looking down the 
river on the brick walls and 
mud roofs, on the mosques 
and minarets of the city of 
Bagdad, and as I look I am 
lost in wonder. For although 
I am now lying in a grove of 
date-palms, it is fifteen months 
since I have seen a tree of any 
kind ; it is fifteen months since 
I have seen a house or lain 
under a roof; and this girl 
coming towards me _ with 
hesitating steps, clothed in 
rags and patches, this little 
date-seller with her pale face 
and dark eyes, her empty 
basket resting on her small, 
well-shaped head—this is the 
first woman I have seen or 
spoken to for more than a 
year. 
Perhaps it is the twilight 
which gives a feeling of mys- 
tery and beauty unknown in 
the glare and noise of mid- 
day, and I hardly know, as 
the Tigris seems to lose itself 
in the evening mists, above 
which the golden minarets of 
Kazimain still shine and glitter 
in the setting sun, whether I 
am truly in the land of reality 
or if I still linger but half 
awake in the realm of dreams 
and fancies, where stand the 
gates of horn and ivory. 

For to how many during 
the past two years has not 
flashed the dream of the cap- 
ture of this city, Dar-al-Salam, 


the City of Security? And of 
those who have seen the vision, 
how many have wondered from 
which gate the dream has 
issued, and how many have 
been filled with confidence ? 
For that vision has drawn 
many thousands from Basrah 
and Amarah—many who are 
now here in the hour of vic- 
tory, many who now lie where 
they fell on the field of battle, 
and many who are still prison- 
ers and captives. 

A few days ago, as the 
columns of the Army of Meso- 
potamia were hurrying past 
the great Arch of Ctesiphon, 
it was impossible not to think 
of the Division arriving 
there some eighteen months 
earlier —that gallant 
Division, war-worn and de- 
pleted in numbers but ever 
victorious, who found at 
Ctesiphon, in the hour of 
their last and most glorieus 
victory, the beginning of their 
undoing and tragic end. 

What dream was it of 
captured city, of a City of 
Security, that lured them to 
their doom, and who was the 
first dreamer? And who next 
saw the second dream of fresh 
battalions and a new organisa- 
tien that would lead without 
fail te Bagdad, and had the 
gift to know that this dream, 
unlike the other, had passed 
through the gate of horn? 

So I mused but a week ago 
in the palm groves that had 
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been ringing that very morn- 
ing with rifle-shots, but seemed 
so quiet and peaceful in the 
evening light that I felt all 
the rush of the past pursuit 
was over, that our efforts had 
not only been crowned with 
success, but that a period of 
rest would now be given to 
man and beast. For the pur- 
suit had been much more than 
merely a hot and dusty march 
of 120 miles from Sanniyat to 
Bagdad. 

All through January and 
February the Army Com- 
mander had been preparing 
the way by a series of small 
victories which gradually drove 
the Turks, holding the right 
bank of the Tigris, across the 
Shatt-al-Hai, and a dozen 
miles above Kut. Then came 
the combined master-stroke of 
February 22 and 23. First, 
on the 22nd, came the suc- 
cessful attack on the Sanniyat 
trenches — the position that 
had held us at bay for a 
twelvemonth—the position that 
had finally checked our troops, 
struggling most bravely, but 
struggling in vain, for the re- 
lief of their comrades in Kut. 
This success drew _ several 
Turkish battalions to the help 
of the Sanniyat garrison, and 
so weakened the Turkish line 
elsewhere, And then at dawn, 
on the 23rd, came the cross- 
ing of the Tigris five miles 
above the Shatt-al-Hai—a 
crossing that will remain 
famous in history—when the 
bravery of the troops will not 
make one forget the careful 
preparation of the Commander 
and his skill in making suc- 
cess possible, by causing the 
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Turk to mass his troops both 
above and below the actual 
point selected for crossing. 

This well-timed and bril- 
liantly executed streke had 
sent the Turk flying; but 
though in the two months’ 
fighting he had lost over 
8000 in prisoners, and more 
than that number in killed 
and wounded, he was still 
able to fight a series of 
stubborn rearguard actions 
before the road was free 
to Bagdad. It was dawn 
on the 11th of March before 
the Highlanders, who were 
leading, reached the city, and 
an order to rest and be 
thankful had been welcome 
to troops more used to trench 
warfare than constant rapid 
marching in the open. 

But when airmen brought 
intelligence that the enemy 
was holding an _ entrenched 
position some twenty miles 
north of the eity, it was obvious 
that some of us must move up- 
river and drive him back. 

It was once remarked by an 
American officer, who had 
served throughout the Civil 
War, that he knew that every 
soldier in the army was always 
longing to be in the next battle. 
He knew this because it was so 
said by every general and so 
written by every newspaper 
editor. And yet, although he 
had served in several regiments 
during the war, he had always 
found that that particular itch 
was more lively in neighbour- 
ing units than in his own. 

So when orders arrived on 
the 13th of March for our Divi- 
sion to advance that night, our 
friends from other divisions 
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congratulated us with what 
seemed almost undue heartiness 
on our good fortune in being 
selected, and the estimate of 
the numbers of the opposing 
Turks rose rapidly from five 
thousand to fifteen thousand. 
However, the estimated number 
finally settled down to about 
half that, with thirty guns, and 
these figures were subse- 
quently substantiated by cap- 
tured prisoners, 

These orders put an end to 
the peaceful enjoyment of the 
palm grove, and preparations 
were hurried forward. Blan- 
kets and waterproof sheets were 
all stacked, men and officers all 
carried their own greatcoats 
and rations for the next day, 
water-bottles were filled that 
afternoon, and enough water 
was carried on mules to refill 
them once the next day, and no 
more given to man or animal 
till the morning of the 15th. 
This should be borne in mind 
when judging of the difficulties 
overcome by the troops in this 
action, for the shade tempera- 
ture on the 14th was about 80°, 
and there was no shade. 

The Turk certainly had 
judged it impossible for us to 
advance so far from the river, 
for we learned later that he 
had laid out the trace of most 
of his trenches between the 
river and the railway ; but our 
main attack was delivered west 
of the railway, a success there 
forcing the withdrawal of the 
whole of his line. 

Save for several severe dust- 
storms the whole pursuit had 
been blessed with fine weather, 
and it was on a beautiful star- 
lit night that our Division 
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formed up along the railway for 
the march towards Mushaidie, 
a station some twenty miles 
north of Bagdad on the direct 
road to Berlin. 

Night marches, the text- 
book says, may be made for 
several reasons, but it does not 
suggest that one of these ever 
could be for pleasure. Constant 
and unexpected checks break 
the swing that counts so much 
for comfort on a long march ; 
hurrying on to make up for 
lost ground, stumbling in rough 
places, belated units pushing 
past to the front, whispered 
but heated arguments with 
staff officers, all threaten the 
calm of a peaceful evening and 
also that of a well-balanced 
mind. Many a soldier sadly 
misses his pipe, which, of 
course, may not be lit on a 
night march; but to me a 
greater loss is the silence of 
those other pipes, for the 
sound of the bagpipes will stir 
up a thousand memories in 
a Highland regiment, and 
nothing helps a column of 
weary foot-soldiers so well as 
pipe-music, backed by the beat 
of drum. This march was 
neither better nor worse than 
its fellows, and we had covered 
some fourteen miles before we 
halted at dawn. Then we lay 
down, gnawed a biscuit, tasted 
the precious water in our 
bottles, and waited for what 
news airmen would bring of 
the enemy. 

The day is not wasted on 
which one has seen the sun rise 
—perhaps some of us changed 
the old saying, and felt the 
day would be well spent for 
him who saw the sun set,—for 
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in war, however sure the vic- 
tory, so also is the toll of killed 
and wounded, and the attack 
of an enemy entrenched in this 
country, as bare and open as 
the African veld, is done readily, 
gladly, but not without losses ; 
and the time one thirks of 
these is not in the charge, not 
in the advance, but in the 
empty period of waiting before- 
hand. The needle pricks before, 
not during, the race. “Re- 
member only the happy hours,” 
and if the most glorious hour 
in life is the hour of victory in 
battle, so are the hours pre- 
ceding battle among the most 
depressing. I confess, as we sat 
there idle in the chill dawn, my 
mind was filled not only with 
the hope of victory and cap- 
tured trenches, but with mem- 
ories of past scenes in France 
and Mesopotamia, and of a 
strip of ground the evening 
after Magersfontein, each 
battlefield dotted with little 
groups of men lying rigid, each 
marked with lines of motion- 
less forms. 

Action quickly dispels such 
thoughts, and we all welcomed 
the definite news that was at 
last brought of the enemy, and 
our orders for a farther ad- 
vance, One brigade was im- 
mediately sent forward on the 
east side of the railway in 
order to press back the ad- 
vanced parties of the enemy 
on their main position, some 
six miles north of our present 
halting place. A brave sight 
it is to see a brigade deploy- 
ing for action. Even though 
the scarlet doublet has given 
place to the khaki jacket, 
though no pipes sound and 


no colours are unfurled, the 
spirit still remains; the spirit 
that in old days led the British 
line to victory still fills these 
little columns scattered at 
wide intervals over the plain, 
these little columns of English- 
men, Highlanders, Indians, and 
Gurkhas. The brigade pushed 
forward for a mile or two 
without opposition, then little 
puffs of white smoke bursting 
in the air showed that the 
Turk had opened the battle 
with salvoes of shrapnel; the 
little columns quickly spread 
out into thin lines, and our 
batteries trotted forward and 
were soon themselves engaged 
in action. So far the scene 
had been clear in every detail, 
but now as the day advanced, 
the dust from advancing bat- 
teries, the smoke and mirage, 
formed a fog of war that tele- 
phones and signallers could 
only in part dispel. 

The mirage in Mesopotamia 
does not so much hide as dis- 
tort the truth. The enemy are 
seldom altogether hidden from 
view, the trouble is rather to 
tell whether one is observing a 
cavalry patrol or an infantry 
regiment, or if the object mov- 
ing forward is not in reality a 
sandhill or a bunch of reeds. 
The mirage here has certainly 
a strange power of apparent- 
ly raising objects above the 
ground-level, I remember well 
from a camp near Falahiyah 
the Sinn Banks, which are 
perhaps thirty feet above the 
plain, were quite invisible in 
the clear morning air, but 
about noon they were easy to 
distinguish as a cloudy wall 
swaying to and fro in the 
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distant haze. Nor shall I 
forget the instance of an officer 
who once assured me he had 
observed five Arab horsemen 
within a mile of our column: 
we rode forward, and soon the 
five shadowy horsemen gave 
place to five black crows 
hopping about by the edge of 
the Suwaicha marsh. But the 
most curious illusion I have 
seen in this way was looking 
towards the Pusht-i-Koh hills 
across the marsh from Sanni- 
yat. The foothills, some thirty 
miles distant, had sometimes 
the appearance of ending in 
abrupt white cliffs such as one 
sees at Dover. The cause of 
this was a great number of 
dead fish which had been 
stranded as the marsh receded, 
and their white bellies, a mile 
away, gave the appearance of 
white cliffs to the base of the 
Persian hills, which in reality 
slope very gradually down to 
the level of the Tigris valley. 

So in Mesopotamian battles, 
little can be trusted that is 
seen, and to gain information 
of the enemy commanders are 
bound to rely on reports by 
aeroplane, messengers, and 
telephones. 

The battle now before us 
was to be fought over ground 
typical of the Tigris valley 
and the desert into which it 
merges. There are no hills, 
trees, or any distinguishing 
features, but the strip nearest 
the river, varying from one to 
several miles in breadth, is culti- 
vated and intersected with irri- 
gation channels, some six feet, 
some six inches, in width and 
depth. - These are invaluable as 
cover to troops on the defensive, 
and almost impassable to trans- 
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port carts. It was here the 
enemy had expected us, and was 
holding numerous trenches be- 
tween the river and the railway ; 
but our commanders wisely 
waited till their information 
was complete, and then de- 
cided to make our main attack 
on the enemy’s extreme right, 
some six miles from the river. 
The ground in this part is a 
wide open desert, bare and level 
except for a few low sandhills ; 
but in the dips and hollows 
below the sandhills the khaki- 
coloured desert changes into a 
thick growth of fresh green 
grass, dotted with countless 
daisies and dandelions, and a 
little white flower resembling 
alyssum giving a sweet smell 
to all the countryside. Some 
five miles beyond our halting- 
place a definite ridge runs east 
and west across the railway, 
and ends in a low sugar-loaf 
hill about forty feet high. This 
ridge was reported to be en- 
trenched and held by the Turk, 
and this ridge we were ordered 
to attack and capture, 

Our first brigade had moved 
forward on the east side of the 
railway, but had been eventu- 
ally held up mainly by enfilade 
artillery fire coming from posi- 
tions stretching nearer to the 
river than to therailway. The 
whole brigade was now lying 
stretched out in extended order 
some three thousand yards 
ahead of us, with the left regi- 
ment touching the railway em- 
bankment. Our brigade had 
followed for some miles in their 
tracks, but was now ordered to 
cross to the western side of the 
railway by a small culvert and 
form up for the main attack 
some three or four miles south of 
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the enemy’s position, This was 
done without difficulty, the third 
brigade of our Division being 
held in support on our left rear. 

After the orders and dis- 
positions had been explained 
to every man, magazines were 
charged, and the Highland re- 
giment deployed into attack 
formation in four lines of half- 
platoons in file. A battalion of 
Gurkhas was deployed on our 
left, and the third battalion of 
the brigade was formed up in 
rear of the Gurkhas. The main 
attack was thus to be delivered 
on a narrow front of five hun- 
dred yards, the machine-gun 
company being held in readi- 
ness to support the assaulting 
battalions as occasion offered. 
The first-line transport with 
the reserve ammunition halted 
near the culvert through which 
we had crossed the railway, but 
both our reserve ammunition 
and our Aide Post were brought 
forward as the attack de- 
veloped. 

At 3.30 P.M. we advanced, 
and soon had passed the two 
field batteries covering our 
front, and reached, without 
opposition, the lines of the 
first brigade extended on the 
east side of the railway. 
About four o’clock our patrols 
reported that the enemy was 
holding not only the main 
ridge that joins Sugar Loaf 
Hill with the railway embank- 
ment, but also a broken line 
of low sandhills a few hundred 
yards in front of the main 
position. At the same time 
some shrapnel burst over our 
leading platoons, and a party 
of Turks, directly on our left, 
opened long-range rifle fire. 
The battalion halted under 
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cover of some sandhills, the 
final orders were issued, and 
half a company and _ two 
machine-guns were sent to 
clear the enemy firing from 
our left flank. 

Happily the latter retired 
at once when fired on, and the 
battalion advanced in perfect 
order, the small columns ex- 
tending into line as_ the 
enemy’s rifle fire grew more 
and more severe. The Turk- 
ish batteries now kept up a 
regular fire of both shrapnel 
and high-explosive shell, but 
these detonated badly, and our 
losses on this account were 
small. A rafale of shrapnel 
will of course destroy any 
infantry moving in the open, 
but intermittent shelling, al- 
though it appears to be ter- 
ribly destructive, will not stop 
resolute troops determined to 
press forward. But the farther 
we advanced the more evident 
it became that Sugar Loaf 
Hill was the key of the posi- 
tion. It stood seven or eight 
hundred yards west of the 
railway, and the enemy’s rifle- 
men from the entrenchments 
on top brought a deadly en- 
filade fire to bear on our ad- 
vancing lines. The Gurkhas 
moving in echelon on our left 
escaped this, but to meet it 
and to dominate the enemy’s 
fire, the Highlanders were 
compelled to extend to the 
left, their supporting platoons 
being used to fill up the gap. 
Two machine-gun sections also 
pressed gallantly forward, and 
in spite of continual and heavy 
losses from now onwards, did 
much to help us to gain 
superiority of fire over the 
enemy. 
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into two parts, On our left 
the Turks had been forced to 
retire from their advanced 
positions, but on the right 
they still held some trenches 
among the broken ground 
near the railway, two hundred 
yards in advance of the main 
position on the ridge; but on 
the right our losses had not 
been so severe, nor was our 
line so extended. 

On the left the Turk oc- 
cupied no advanced positions, 
but he outflanked our line, and 
the enfilade fire from his com- 
manding positions was causing 
such losses that it seemed im- 
possible for our men to continue 
the advance without strong 
artillery support. Unfortun- 
ately this was not forthcom- 
ing at the time, because our 
covering batteries had found 
they were at extreme range, 
and were now in the act of 
moving to a more forward 
position. If an attacking line 
wavers and halts within close 
range of an enemy entrenched, 
that attack is done until sup- 
ports come up and give it 
again an impetus forward. 
But there were now few 
supports available, and the 
moment most critical. 

Yet all along our front small 
sections of Highlanders still 
continued to rise up, make a 
rush forward, and fling them- 
selves down, weaker perhaps by 
two or three of their number, 
but another thirty yards nearer 
the enemy. Now the last sup- 
ports pressed into the firing line, 
and as one leader fell, another 
took his place. One platoon 


changed commanders six times 
in as many minutes, but a lance- 
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corporal led the remaining men 
with the same dash and judg- 
ment as his seniors. 

It was at this time our Lewis 
gun teams lost so heavily. The 
weight of the gun and the 
extra ammunition carried ren- 
ders their movements slower 
than that of their comrades, 
and consequently the teams 
offer a better target as well as 
one specially sought for by the 
enemy. The officer in charge 
had brought up two of our 
guns in the endeavour to subdue 
the fire from Sugar Loaf Hill, 
but at the very moment of 
giving the range his left arm 
was shattered. He had been 
light-weight champion of India, 
and as he now continued fight- 
ing, I could not but compare 
him to his famous predecessor 
in the Ring, who carried on the 
fight with one arm broken. I 
know those brave, brown eyes 
of his never flinched in pain, 
nor wavered in doubt, as he 
made his way back, not to the 
Aide Post, but in order to bring 
forward two more guns for the 
same purpose. But, alas! while 
directing their fire he was seen 
by some Turkish riflemen and 
fell, never again to rise, his 
breast pierced by two bullets. 

A number of staff and artillery 
officers witnessed this attack by 
a Highland regiment. Some 
were chiefly impressed by 80 
much individual gallantry, 
others at the example of what 
can be achieved by collective 
determination. Was it the re- 
sult of hard and constant train- 
ing, perfect discipline, or esprit 
de corps that at this moment 
of trial made these thin ex- 
tended lines work as if by 
clockwork to their own saving 
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and 
arms ? 

It was during this advance 
of five hundred yards that the 
regiment met with its heaviest 
losses. With four officers and 
half his men killed or wounded, 
and an enemy machine-gun 
pouring & continuous stream of 
bullets on to the remainder, 
the situation is not a happy 
one for @ company sergeant- 
major, and this was the situa- 
tion which the young sergeant- 
major of our left company had 
now to face. He turned round, 
as so often in battle one does 
turn round, hoping to see sup- 
ports pushing forward, and a 
bullet seared an ugly line 
across both shoulders, Without 
waiting, he led his men on, 
and another bullet struck his 
bayonet; fragments cut his 
face and made his eye swell, so 
that he could not see out of it. 
Yet when I met him at mid- 
night after the last charge, he 
told me much of the battle 
and nothing of his wounds, 
High praise is due to those 
who, although weakened by 
wounds, continue fighting and 
undertaking fresh responsi- 
bilities. 

The company next on the 
left fared little better, but these 
two companies forced the 
enemy back, and occupied the 
low sandhills some two hun- 
dred yards in advance of his 
main position, and _ there 
waited, by order, before making 
the final assault. The left 
company lost two signallers 
killed, and the next company 
had four signallers all wounded 
in the act of calling for more 
ammunition. Ammunition was 
brought up, but, though many 
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brave men fell and many brave 
deeds were done, nothing was 
carried out with greater 
bravery, nothing contributed 
more to our success, than the 
maintenance of communica- 
tion throughout the battle. 

The left half battalion, re- 
duced to less than half of its 
original numbers, was in need 
of help. This help it now 
gained from the action of the 
companies on the right. Un- 
dismayed by the enemy shell 
and rifle fire, these two com- 
panies, gallantly assisted by 
the Indian battalion on the 
east side of the railway, 
pressed forward, and at five 
o’clock charged the enemy, and 
drove him out of his advanced 
trenches at the point of the 
bayonet, The very quickness of 
the manceuvre had ensured its 
success, though it was only 
achieved with considerable 
loss to ourselves as well as to 
the Turk. But the gain was 
great. Small parties of High- 
landers now crept forward 
among the sand-dunes, two 
Lewis guns were taken to the 
east side of the railway em- 
bankment, and a hot enfilade 
fire was brought to bear on the 
enemy main position. So effec- 
tive was this that the Turks 
were forced to evacuate the 
ridge for some 400 yards 
nearest the railway, and even 
from Sugar Loaf Hill bis 
fire weakened, and the relief to 
our left half battalion and to 
the Gurkhas was correspond- 
ingly great. Streams of 
wounded Turks were also seen 
passing from the ridge to the 
rear: it was not only the Brit- 
ish who suffered losses on the 
14th of March. 
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The situation was now 
greatly in our favour, and it 
only wanted a final charge to 
complete the success. But this 
assault could not be made with- 
out either artillery support or 
the arrival of fresh troops to 
fill up our depleted and ex- 
tended ranks. Our Colonel, 
therefore, ordered all com- 
panies to wait in the positions 
they had gained, but to be 
ready to charge immediately 
after the batteries had bom- 
barded the enemy trenches. 
Consequently, during the next 
hour both sides remained on 
the defensive. 

Little ironies pursue us 
through life; in battle Death 
sometimes comes with a touch 
so swift and so ironical that 
we are made to fear God truly. 

Englishmen have learned 
now the meaning of the say- 
ing, dear to the French soldier, 
‘‘de ne pas s’en faire,” and in 
the lull of battle before the bom- 
bardment, Sergeant Strachan 
and Cleek Smith talked of old 
times, There had been nine 
Strachans in the regiment 
when we landed in France two 
and a half years ago, one of 
whom was then my orderly. 
“Any news this morning?” 
I would sometimes ask.— 
“Nothing much, sir, only an- 
other of the Strachans was 
killed last night.” My orderly 
had become a sergeant, but the 
other eight were no longer 
with the battalion. They had 
all left, “on command.” “ Yes,” 
said Cleek Smith, “I wonder 
why it is so many poor chaps 
get it the minute they join the 
regiment, while fellows like 
you and me go through one 
show after another and never 


get ascratch.” Scarce a bullet 
was fired during that half-hour, 
yet as a full stop to his ques- 
tion eame one that found a 
way to that gallant heart, 
which had never failed him in 
the most critical fight, nor on 
the most dangerous duty when 
out scouting. Cleek Smith, 
you know the answer now to 
an even greater Riddle than 
the one you put to the last of 
the Strachans, No man liveth 
unto himself, and whoever 
dies in battle, dies for his 
regiment, his country, and the 
cause, 

The telephone plays an im- 
portant part in open warfare, 
as it does in the trenches, and 
though the Brigade Signal- 
ling Officer and many of his 
men were killed, intermittent 
communication was kept up 
throughout the battle between 
the battalion, the covering bat- 
teries, and the Brigade Com- 
mander. The value of this 
was now extreme. By tele- 
phone our Colonel communi- 
cated his intentions to the 
firing line, and thus prevented 
those sporadic attacks by in- 
dependent platoons, at once so 
gallant, so ineffective, and so 
deadly in losses. By telephone 
he explained the situation to 
the Brigadier, who ordered up 
half a battalion of another 
Highland regiment, old friends 
of ours, but never more wanted 
than now, and by telephone he 
arranged that the batteries 
should bombard as heavily as 
possible the trenches on the 
right of Sugar Loaf Hill, the 
bombardment to begin at 6.25 
and to last for six minutes. 

During this hour rifle fire 
grew less and less, artillery 
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firing ceased. High above the 
battlefield some crested larks 
were singing, even as_ they 
sing on a quiet evening over 
the trenches in France, as 
they sing over the fields at 
home. A few green and 
bronze bee-eaters hovered al- 
most like hawks over the 
sand -dunes, and a cloud of 
sand- grouse were swinging 
and swerving across the open 
ground that divided High- 
lander from Turk. The wind 
had died quite away, and a 
scent of alyssum filled the 
air. There was no movement 
among the troops, there was 
none even among the slender 
wild grasses of the plain. The 
sun, that had been blazing all 
through the day, now hung 
low in the western sky. The 
sound of battle was dying, 
even as the day was dying. 
“The world was like a nun, 
breathless in adoration.” And 
we soldiers, absorbed in this 
remote corner of the world 
war, intent on the hour im- 
mediately before us, lay there 
breathless in expectancy. Sud- 
denly our 18-pounders opened 
gun fire, With rare precision 
shrapnel burst all along the 
enemy trenches, and at 6,30, 
as the shelling slackened in 
intensity, the Highlanders rose 
as one man, their bayonets 
gleaming in the setting sun, 
and, with the Gurkhas on 
their left, rushed across the 
open, There was little work 
for the bayonet. The Turk 
fled as our men closed, and 
the position so long and 
hardly fought fer was won. 
The Highlanders had gained 
their objective, but had lest 
heavily in officers and men. 


The remainder were exhausted 
by the labours of the past 
twenty-four hours and by lack 
of water; but when orders 
came to push forward and cap- 
ture Mushaidie railway station 
there was no feeling of doubt 
or hesitation. Some time was 
spent in reorganisation, in 
bringing up and distributing 
reserve ammunition; the two 
left companies were amalga- 
mated, and an officer detailed 
to act with the right wing of 
the Gurkhas, since that bat- 
talion, though it had not suf- 
fered such heavy losses in men, 
had only two officers left un- 
wounded, The two companies 
of the supporting Highland 
battalion now arrived and were 
detailed as a reserve to our 
attacking line. The third reg- 
iment of our brigade had been 
operating far out on the left 
flank, and were now occupying 
Sugar Loaf Hill, from which 
they had driven the last re- 
maining Turks, and the Indian 
regiment on the right of the 
railway, which had fought so 
well with us throughout the 
battle, received orders to halt 
for the night. 

And thus we advanced alone ; 
but though hungry, thirsty, 
weary, worn, there was full 
confidence among all ranks, and 
one resolve united all—the de- 
termination to press forward 
and complete the rout of the 
enemy. 

A mile ahead we passed a 
position, strongly entrenched 
but luckily deserted by the 
Turks, and it was not for an- 
other two miles, when our 
patrols came close to the sta- 
tion, that the enemy was re- 
ported in any numbers. There 
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the patrols described a scene 
of considerable confusion. A 
train was shunting, and many 
Turks rushing about and shout- 
ing orders. Our patrols were 
working half a mile ahead of 
the regiment, so in spite of 
every effort it was half an hour 
later before we filed silently 
past the station, formed up 
once again for the attack, and 
charged with the bayonet. The 
enemy fired a few shots, one of 
our men and a few Turks were 
killed and a few more made 
prisoners ; but the rest fled and 
disappeared into the night, 
leaving piles of saddlery, am- 
munition,and food behind them. 
But the last train had left 
Mushaidie, and with it vanished 
our hopes of captured guns and 
prisoners. However, we had 
achieved the task allotted to 
us, and the moment the neces- 
sary pickets had been posted the 
rest of us forgot exhaustion, 
forgot victory, in the most pro- 
found sleep. 

We had achieved our task, 
and, as the corps commander 
wrote, we had made the 14th 
of March a red-letter day for 
all time in the history of the 
regiment. I have told the story 
of these thirty hours of con- 
tinuous marching and fighting 
from the point of view of a 
regimental officer. This is in 
battle, some say always, very 
limited in outlook, But certain 
things are shown clear. Waste 
of energy brings waste of life 
and victory thrown away. A 
regimental leader has, with his 
many other burdens, to endure 
the intolerable toil of taking 
thought, and of transmitting 
thought without pause into 
action. And those who work 
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with him are not mere figures, 
not only items of a unit, but 
are intimate friends whose lives 
he must devote himself to pre- 
serve, whose lives he must be 
ready to sacrifice as freely as 
his own. It is well that we 
neither know nor decide the 
issues of life and death. There 
is, I think, a second meaning in 
the oft-quoted line of Lucretius, 
“Nec bene promeritis capitur, 
nec tangitur ira.” Our prayers 
are not attended to perhaps 
because of their very foolish- 
ness. I believe when we con- 
gratulate ourselvesaftera battle 
that we and our friends are 
still in the land of the 
living, that in some mys- 
terious way there may be a 
counterpart on the other side 
of the veil—that there may be 
welcome and rejoicing also on 
behalf of those who have passed 
through the portals of death. 
Although every mother’s son 
of us must experience a feeling 
of dread in stepping alone into 
the night that no man knows, 
must be filled with sorrow and 
move with a heavy heart when 
his comrades and those filled 
with the glory of youth and 
promise depart, still we can, all 
of us, also feel thankful for the 
loan of their help and strength. 
Two years of war, two years of 
living constantly in the presence 
of death, has brought to me, as 
it has brought to many, the 
assurance that it is well equally 
with those who remain here as 
it surely is with those who pass 
away. And we have no other 
answer to the last question ever 
asked by Cleek Smith. “It is 
only after the sun hath set 
that the owls of Athenae wing 
their flight.” 
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THE FREEDOM OF IRELAND—IRELAND AND THE WAR—SINN FEIN 
AND GERMANY—THE CONVENTION—MR DE VALERA AND EAST 
CLARE—THE END OF THE NATIONALISTS—CAPTAIN MAHAN’S 
OPINION—ENFORCE THE LAW !—MESOPOTAMIA AND THE COMMONS 
—THE POLITICIANS AND THE PRESS—-THE REPORT—WHOSE IS 
THE RESPONSIBILITY ? ; 


WE have been told by cer- 
tain friends and allies that 
they do not approve of the 
treatment which we mete out 
to Ireland. Being a complai- 
sant people we recognise, of 
course, the kindly feeling of 
our friends and allies. We 
may suspect in their somewhat 
intrusive interest the half-hid- 
den hand of politics. There 
are few places where the Irish 
vote is altogether to be ne- 
glected. We might even urge 
with studious moderation that 
we have not forfeited the right 
to be masters in our own house. 
But it is our habit to accept 
advice (or rebuff) with an 
equal nonchalance. And while 
we express a humble gratitude 
for an irrelevant counsel, we 
cannot but wonder why the 
counsel is proffered at all. 

Ireland, we are told by these 
amiable strangers, has a right 
to freedom, and is not free, 
What freedom is we do not 
know. Like Lord Byron, we 
have never seen it. Nor have 
our friends and allies troubled 
us with their definitions. But 
we cannot interpret freedom in 
any sense which shall with- 
hold the true blessing from 
Ireland. If it be political free- 
dom which the Irish want, the 
freedom of the hustings, then 
it is theirs in a more generous 


measure than any other country 
has ever seen. For more than 
a century Ireland has enjoyed 
the freedom of annoying others 
by the mere exercise of the vote 
as neither Scotland nor Eng- 
land has ever enjoyed it. By 
the privilege of over-represen- 
tation, foolishly conferred, the 
Irish members have been able 
to interfere with the comfort 
and prosperity of the British 
Empire, and to insist, by the 
simple process of blackmail, 
upon whatever exemptions 
for themselves they deemed de- 
sirable. In other words, they 
have fastened the shackles of 
slavery upon Great Britain, and 
taken care to breathe the larger 
air of freedom themselves. 
Again, for the last ten years 
they have been freed from all 
the restraints of government, 
even of their own government. 
They have been permitted to 
do whatever they wished, and 
no questions asked. Intent 
upon rebellion, they have 
imported arms and drilled 
soldiers. Although their poli- 
cies and desires were well 
known to the British Govern- 
ment, of which they formed 
part, no obstacle was set in 
the path of revolt. As we 
discovered from that instruc- 
tive document, the report of 
Lord Hardinge’s Committee, 
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Mr Birrell was the obedient 
servant of Mr Redmond, and 
Mr Redmond would not permit 
the smallest interference with 
the liberty of his fellow-country- 
men to do precisely what they 
pleased. So it was that in 
favour of an unbridled licence 
all government in Ireland was 
entirely suspended. And the 
Irish followed the primrose 
path to the everlasting bon- 
fire. 

One freedom only has been 
refused to Ireland, the free- 
dom to pillage and oppress 
Ulster. And this freedom has 
been refused not by the British 
Parliament, but by Ulster her- 
self, who will not permit her 
thrift and her industry to be 
sacrificed to the Nationalists 
and Sinn Feiners, the spoilt 
children of the British Empire. 
To Ulster, indeed, all honour 
is due for having dared, 
single - handed, to stand up 
against the sternest tyranny 
that ever was devised in the 
name of freedom. And thus 
we may measure the sincerity 
of Ireland’s attachment to 
liberty. Liberty for the Na- 
tionalists of yesterday, now 
dismoded, for the Sinn Feiners 
of to-day means liberty to op- 
press the Unionists of Ulster 
and the South. In the eyes of 
the Irish rebels what is sauce for 
the goose is not sauce for the 
gander. They clamour, in the 
name of a false freedom, to be 
divorced from a parliament 
which cannot oppress them, 
in which they have always 
been over-represented, and in 
the same breath demand that 
they should oppress Ulster and 
the Unionists of the South by 
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a@ parliament in which their 
victims would scarcely be re- 
presented at all. They scream 
aloud for separation from Great 
Britain, and incontinently in- 
sist that there shall be no 
partition of Ulster, which is 
happy under the Union, and 
themselves, who confess that 
they are unreasonably and for 
ever irreconcilable, 

And when the war came, 
they drank so deep a draught 
of the wine of liberty that it 
went straight to their heads. 
They were promised all the 
advantages which should come 
from a victory of the Allies 
over the Central Powers, and 
they were asked to bear none 
of the burdens of the struggle, 
to suffer none of its inconveni- 
ences. They might fight or not 
as they chose. No compulsion 
was put upon them to share 
the duties which the rest of 
the Empire was expected to 
discharge. They were hum- 
oured by flattery, and saw with- 
out shame the gaps in their 
regiments filled up by English- 
men. Nothing of the war 
touched them but an exagger- 
ated echo of glory. From all 
else they were sedulously shel- 
tered. When racing was sus- 
pended in England, Ireland 
was free to follow her favourite 
sport without let or hindrance. 
Whatever hardship might fall 
upon us, Ireland, at any rate, 
must not be shorn of her pleas- 
ures. Again, shot-gun am- 
munition may not be used in 
England or Scotland, and thus, 
it seems, a vast deal of valu- 
able food will be lost to us. 
Ireland is free to shoot as she 
likes, and is also free to talk at 
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random about the liberty 
which she pretends to lack. 
Nor need she stint herself of 
food. She is permitted to eat 
as much and as often as she 
can. No food-controller checks 
her appetite or limits the con- 
tents of her larder. Thus all 
the profit and advantage of the 
war are hers. Sheis absolved, 
as we have said, from all the 
hardships and inconveniences 
which a great war brings inevi- 
tably upon others. In truth, 
were it not for the Sinn Feiners’ 
perverse love of Germany, Ire- 
land, alone in Europe, might 
be blissfully unconscious that 
the general peace of the world 
was disturbed. 

For our part, we have no 
complaint to make about the 
hardships which have been in- 
flicted upon us. We believe 
that they should have been 
heavier, and that their im- 
position should not have been 
delayed as long as it was, 
Nor do we envy Nationalist 
Ireland her ill-omened im- 
munity from service and duty. 
In vain does she indulge in 
horse-racing. In vain does 
she escape conscription. In 
vain does she see no limit 
put upon her food. When the 
day of peace and reckoning 
comes, she will be asked to 
remember that the call was 
made upon her and she did not 
respond; that she alone, of all 
the Empire, held back from the 
fight, and asked, what none 
other would dream of asking, 
that she should be regarded at 
the Conference of Peace as a 
foreign Power. Thus she will 
be forced, in spite of herself, 
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to feel the pangs of regret 
unto the end of time. The 
chance came to her to show 
that she too could play her 
part in the defence of the 
Empire, that she was worthy 
of whatever real freedom she 
might demand with - justice, 
and she failed both the 
Empire and herself, The Na- 
tionalists and Sinn Feiners 
lagged far behind the loyalty 
and the sacrifice of Ulster. And 
it is well that the friends and 
allies, who are always ready 
with counsel, should bear these 
simple facts in their minds. 

Nor has indifference been the 
worst of Sinn Fein’ssins. Not 
content with inventing griev- 
ances and sulking in her tents, 
she joined hands with the 
enemies of Great Britain. She 
thought it no dishonour to 
touch with greedy fingers the 
blood-stained gold of Germany. 
Casement, the base hireling of 
our foes, was her friend and 
leader. And when on Easter 
day, 1916, the Sinn Feiners rose 
in rebellion, it was with German 
sympathy and German help. 
“Tt is now a matter of common 
notoriety,” said Lord Hard- 
inge’s report, “that the Irish 
Volunteers have been in com- 
munication with the author- 
ities in Germany, and were for 
a long time known to be sup- 
plied with money through 
Irish-American societies. This 
was so stated by Mr John 
M‘Neill on the 8th November 
1914. It was suspected long 
before the outbreak that some 
of the money- came from Ger- 
man sources.” 

These facts, ‘‘a matter of 
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common notoriety,’ should 
have been enough to set even 
Messrs Asquith and Birrell on 
their guard. Those supine 
Ministers were wholly indiffer- 
ent where the Irish rebels got 
their supplies of arms and 
money. It was not for them 
to interfere between Germany 
and Sinn Fein. Their duty 
was plain before them—simple, 
unquestioning obedience to Mr 
Redmond, who for purposes of 
his own favoured a policy of 
complete lawlessness. And 
when the rebellion came it 
should have surprised none of 
our governors. An Irish Re- 
public was proclaimed, hun- 
dreds of brave soldiers were 
callously murdered in the 
streets, and though a few 
examples were made, the most 
of the murderers saw their 
death sentences reprieved, and 
were comfortably housed in 
jail. Mr Asquith hastened 
over to Ireland, and with the 
gross levity habitual to him, 
shook the imprisoned Sinn 
Feiners by the hand. Thus 
without trouble he elevated 
murderers and rebels into 
heroes, and returned to Lon- 
don, we suppose, confident that 
by a single act of wicked con- 
descension he had won over 
many hundreds of voters to 
his side. 

And even then the comedy 
was but half played. Though 
Mr Asquith missed the “ gold- 
en opportunity ” of bloodshed, 
which he was sure would make 
a@ union of hearts as easy as a 
disunion of governments, his 
successors in office, equally blind, 
determined to set up a “con- 
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vention” which should solve at 
their leisure the vexed problems 
of Ireland. To this convention 
were bidden representatives of 
all the Irish parties. It was 
deemed right and proper that 
the friends of Germany, the 
jinglers of German gold, should 
find honoured places in the 
council chamber. And as a 
preliminary to this hideous 
travesty of sense and justice, 
the imprisoned rebels were in- 
stantly enlarged. They had 
conferred with our enemies; 
they had murdered soldiers and 
civilians in cold blood ; and not 
merely were they pardoned, but 
they were cordially invited to 
co-operate in the framing of a 
brand-new constitution. Every 
kindness and _ consideration 
possible for an _ infatuated 
Government were shown them, 
as though they had never taken 
up arms against England in 
the hour of her peril. The 
greatest efforts were made that 
they should be furnished with 
new clothes before they left 
their prison, and we suppose 
that the unspeakable Countess 
Markiewioz was fittingly ar- 
rayed at the public expense 
when she made her trium- 
phal visit to the House of 
Commons. Everybody was 
sanguine. To enlarge the 
criminal seemed to our poli- 
ticians the best method of 
avoiding crime. Mr Bonar Law 
assured a trusting world that 
no prisoner was set free who 
would endanger the public 
security, or whose action“ would 
render such a display of clem- 
ency impossible.” 

So the Sinn Feiners were re- 
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instated in Ireland, with the 
result which might have been 
foreseen by any one who was 
not a politician. The cause of 
sedition was encouraged, as it 
could not have been encouraged 
by any other means. The 
pardoned men construed the 
Government’s clemency as an 
act of cowardice, and marvel- 
lously increased their clubs and 
the number of their adherents. 
The flag of the Irish republic 
flew once more over the ruins 
of the Dublin Post Office, and 
no one was bold enough to 
tear itdown. The Sinn Fein- 
ers, now absolved, as they 
think, from all risk, make no 
secret of their demands, which 
are total independence — an 
Irish republic—and represen- 
tation, as a separate nation, at 
the PeaceConference. And since 
it is difficult to imagine any 
crime for which they could now 
be called to account, they have 
given full licence to their speech 
as to their acts. Mr J. J. 
Walsh, once a Post-office clerk 
at Cork, and now a “martyr,” 
who has been set free from 
jail, was good enough to assure 
his friends that the Central 
Powers would win the war, and 
that their victory would be 
right for Ireland. He also 
made the amiable prophecy 
that the day the Irish republic 
was formed the landlords would 
be put against the wall, and 
there would be an end of 
landlordism once and for all. 
That is how Mr Walsh would 
make Ireland “safe for de- 
mocracy.” M. de Valera— 
there is a fine Hibernian sound 
about his name, isn’t there ?— 





says that he is for deeds, not 
words. While the deeds are on 
the way he has plenty of words 
to go on with, and he has 
deluged East Clare, which has 
returned him to Parliament, 
with his treacherous volubility. 
“The only case in which he con- 
sidered revolution justifiable,” 
he said, “would be when there 
could be a good chance of 
success. The British Empire 
was at a great crisis, and it 
would not be impossible that 
during that crisis a favourable 
opportunity would arise which 
would enable the Irish people 
to win their freedom and 
secure Ireland complete inde- 
pendence, free from foreign 
control.” Obviously he sees 
nothing “foreign” in the name 
or control of Mr de Valera. 
But he was kind enough to 
admit that ‘“Ulster’s desire 
to remain within the Empire 
was consistent,” and then to 
threaten that “if the Ulster 
Unionists did not come in on 
the Sinn Fein side, they would 
have to go under.” Thus you 
may gauge the sincerity of 
the Sinn Feiners when they 
prate of freedom. The only 
freedom which they respect is 
their own licence to break 
the law. They will not hesi- 
tate to put the Ulster Union- 
ists, or any others who dare 
to thwart their will, under the 
heel of slavery. 

And now Mr de Valera, the 
rebel who was in command 
of Boland’s Battery when the 
Sherwood Foresters were shot 
down on Mount Street Bridge, 
is member of Parliament for 
East Clare. No doubt those 
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who survive of the Sherwood 
Foresters and the friends of 
the murdered soldiers will feel 
an admiring gratitude for the 
Government which set this rebel 
at liberty. Nodoubt the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons 
will give a newest member of 
their club a warm welcome, But 
his return is not without its 
inconvenience. The rebels were 
set free in order that the Con- 
vention might meet under the 
happiest auspices. And in- 
deed there was something to 
be said from a political point 
of view for the Convention. 
Its promoters thought that 
in inviting the Irish of all 
parties and all opinions to solve 
the problem of their govern- 
ment, they might throw upon 
Ireland the burden of responsi- 
bility and satisfy the exigent 
curiosity of our friends, They 
reckoned without the Sinn 
Feiners, whom they equipped 
with new suits and sent back 
to Dublin. The Sinn Feiners 
will have nothing to do with 
a convention of any sort or 
kind. All they want is to 
take possession of Ireland by 
force, and to put against the 
wall any one who is rash 
enough to disagree with them. 
And without the Sinn Feiners 
the Convention, we are told, 
will not represent the views 
of Ireland. Nor, if the elec- 
tion in East Clare is any 
guide to public opinion, can 
we pretend that it will. One 
result of Mr de Valera’s 
return is that it discredits 
the official Nationalist party. 
Had the men of East Clare 
known what piety was, they 


would have returned in silence 
the candidate they thought 
would have been acceptable to 
the gallant soldier who for 
years represented them in the 
House of Commons, and who 
died for them upon the field 
of battle. They are base 
enough to regard the sacrifice 
of William Redmond as a dis- 
grace, and to elect in his stead 
a friend of Germany. And 
yet, for all our admiration for 
what William Redmond has 
done and said during the last 
three years, we cannot feel the 
smallest sorrow for the dis- 
comfiture of the official Nation- 
alists, They have watched the 
rise of Sinn Fein with a sym- 
pathetic interest, hoping, no 
doubt, after the manner of 
politicians, that some day they 
might turn it to account. 
They forbade Messrs Asquith 
and Birrell to interfere with 
the Sinn Feiners when they 
imported arms, drilled their 
troops, and rehearsed in full- 
dress attacks upon the Castle. 
After the rebellion of Easter 
Day they showed little or no 
disapproval of the support 
which their countrymen gave 
to Germany. Mr Dillon, as 
we all remember, made an 
impassioned speech in favour 
of the young heroes who had 
shed the blood of Englishmen 
in the streets of Dublin. And 
thus the Nationalists con- 
nived, in ignorance, at their 
own downfall. On the eve 
of the East Clare election they 
expected that there would be 
& narrow majority on one side 
or the other. Mr de Valera, by 
polling more than two to one, 
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has destroyed at a blow the 
authority of Mr J. Redmond 
and his friends. 

What, then, will become of 
the Convention? It will lose 
the repressntative character 
which seems to have been its 
sanction, and nobody will be 
one whit the worse. In truth, 
it was foredoomed to failure, 
as all enterprises are doomed 
which are devised for one pur- 
pose and serve another. May- 
be it will soothe the con- 
sciences of those anxious ones 
who thought that we were not 
able to keep order in our own 
house. It will not solve, it 
never could have solved, the 
problem of Irish discontent. 
“The Irish don’t know what 
they want,” said a wit many 
years ago, “‘and they won’t be 
happy till they get it.” Mean- 
while they live upon the past, 
and feed upon old grievances. 
There is no doubt that the 
Irish suffered many injustices 
in the eighteenth century, 
largely by their own fault. 
And so did many others, and 
the English among them. But 
when the reasons of anger or 
discomfort are removed, it is 
idle to carry a heavy burden of 
rancour; and were the Irish 
capable of self-government 
they would long ago have for- 
gotten the past, mastered the 
present, and looked forward 
with a reasoned hope to the 
future. 

So, if the Convention does 
meet, to soothe the suscepti- 
bilities of those who show an 
importunate interest in Ireland, 
it will result, like other enter- 
prises of the same kind, in 
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nothingness. The Unionists of 
Ulster do not propose to put 
themselves under the heel of a 
tyrant, and whatever view the 
Nationalists take will be 
laughed to scorn by the gentle- 
men-rebels who have been let 
out of jail, and who are sure 
that the one hope of Ireland lies 
in complete separation. The 
situation is serious, because the 
intentions of the new leaders 
are not masked. The Sinn 
Feiners, after their long sur- 
feit of “freedom,” fondly be- 
lieve that all things are possible 
to them, and see themselves, 
in a distorted fancy, the firm 
allies of Germany. The plan, 
which Mr Asquith called 
“Home Rule,” they reject 
with scorn, and they look upon 
the proposed Convention with 
the contempt of arrogance, 
Yet we need not regret that 
Mr de Valera and his friends 
are asking what they will never 
get. At last the difference 
which separates Ireland from 
the rest of the Empire is shown 
to be irreconcilable. Nor need 
we be in any doubt as to what 
policy we should pursue. Even 
though we have had a succes- 
sion of governments which de- 
cline to govern, we are not quite 
so foolish as to create a hostile 
and independent Power upon 
our western flank. Captain 
Mahan, whose authority is un- 
questioned, set the question in 
the light of truth many years 
ago. ‘It is impossible,” said 
he, “for a military man or a 
statesman with appreciation of 
military conditions to look at 
the map and not perceive that 
the ambition of Irish Separat- 
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ists, if realised, would be even 
more threatening to the 
national life of Great Britain 
than the secession of the South 
was to that of the American 
Union. It would be deadlier 
also to Imperial aspirations ; 
for Ireland, by geographical 
position, lies across and controls 
the communications of Great 
Britain with all the outside 
world, save only that consider- 
able but far from preponder- 
ating portion which borders 
the North Sea and the Baltic. 
Independent and hostile, it 
eould manacle Great Britain, 
which at present is, and for 
years to come must remain, by 
long odds, the most powerful 
member of the Federation, if it 
take that form, The Irish 
question, therefore, is vitally 
important, not only to Great 
Britain, but to the Colonies. 
The legislative supremacy of 
the British Parliament .. . 
cannot be yielded in the 
case of an island where inde- 
pendent action might very well 
be attended with fatal conse- 
quences to its partner. The 
instrument for such action in 
the shape of an independent 
Parliament could not safely 
be trusted even to avowed 
friends.” To these plain words 
nothing need be added, and 
they sound with equal force on 
either side of the Atlantic. 
What, then, should be done 
in Ireland? The answer is 
simple: the law should be en- 
forced, as it is enforced in 
other parts of the kingdom. 
For ten years Ireland has 
suffered the supreme injustice 
of being allowed to go as it 


pleased. An end should be 
put to this injustice at once. 
Ireland, forgetting its sad, 
unprofitable “liberty,” should 
be taught the happier lesson 
of obedience. Once more “the 
enforcement of law and the 
preservation of order should 
be independent of political con- 
siderations.” The Irish should 
suffer the same hardships as 
the English and the Scots, 
if hardships they be, in the 
regulation of food and _ the 
curtailment of horse - racing. 
Offences under the Defence 
of the Realm Act should be 
as sharply punished in Dublin 
as in London or Edinburgh. 
Above all, conscription should 
be applied in Ireland as else- 
where. Then we should hear 
no more braggart talk of re- 
bellion and separation. And 
the truest union of all would 
ensue—the union which comes 
of heroic deeds achieved and 
heroic sacrifices suffered in 
common. 


Before we discuss the re- 
port of the Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the 
operations in Mesopotamia 
something must be said about 
the reception of that report 
by the House of Commons. 
For a long time we have not 
esteemed highly the dignity of 
Parliament. But never did our 
politicians fall into so deep a 
pit of ineptitude as when they 
discussed the findings of their 
own Commission. The mem- 
bers of that Commission were 
appointed by Mr Asquith and 
his colleagues. They were or- 
dered to draw up and present 
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a report, and because they have 
done what they were ordered 
to do, they are treated as 
transgressors. No words of 
abuse seem too strong for them. 
It is they who are on trial, we 
are told; and in reply, we can 
only say that no public body 
has ever shown more clearly 
than the House of Commons its 
lack of humour and sportsman- 
ship. It was quite easy not to 
appoint a Commission. We are 
not at all sure that, when once 
the Commission was appointed, 
it would not have been better 
to defer the publication of its 
report until the coming of peace, 
Mr Lloyd George says rightly 
enough that we must rise above 
these things, and get on with 
the war. But we shall not 
get on with the war any more 
efficiently because the members 
of the Government are incensed 
at the consequences of their 
own action, because they fiercely 
resent the criticism which they 
themselves invited. 

And still less creditable to 
the House was the ridiculous 
attack which it made upon 
the Press. Men do not abuse 
what they do not fear, and if our 
Ministers cannot show them- 
selves indifferent to the oriti- 
cism of the journals, it is not 
surprising that the House of 
Commons has fallen in the 
public respect. In the days 
when Delane wielded far more 
influence and spoke far more 
brutally than any editor of 
to-day, none of our Ministers 
would have shown the pusil- 
lanimity which disgraced the 
Mesopotamian debate in the 
House of Commons. If there 
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is anything to learn from the 
Press, let our governors learn 
it. For the rest let them 
preserve an attitude of in- 
difference. The Press is not 
responsible to anybody, not 
more obviously responsible (for 
instance) than the members of 
the House of Commons, who have 
voted one another £400 a year 
for doing nothing in particular, 
and who have long since for- 
gotten what their constituents 
look like. And the politicians’ 
attack upon the journals is the 
more foolish, because the poli- 
ticians are never tired of utter- 
ing platitudes about the inviol- 
able freedom of the Press, 
because they depend (as they 
should not) very largely upon 
the Press for their existence, 
and because they are never so 
happy as when they see them- 
selves pictured in this same 
Press wearing on their way 
to a Cabinet Council the 
austere air of statesmanship. 
They cannot have it both 
ways. They may not ap- 
plaud pompously the “ Fourth 
Estate” to-day, and denounce 
to-morrow “the playwrights of 
the gutter.” Were they wise, 
they would make up their 
mind what course was right, 
and pursue it without being 
deflected one inch by the 
praise or the blame of the 
journals, Alas! they cannot 
make up their minds—and 
rage furiously against the 
Press, whose advice they take 
and whose criticism they 
resent. 

Of all the Ministers one only 
—Mr Chamberlain—rose to 
the height of the occasion. 
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He did and said precisely what 
one should have expected of 
him. He resigned his office, 
that he might with the greater 
freedom defend his action, 
which, by the way, was less 
impugned than the action of 
any other, and he defended his 
subordinates with a loyal elo- 
quence. There was heard in 
his speech the ring of states- 
manship—of  statesmanship 
which did not begin and end 
in the saving of his own posi- 
tion. Mr Asquith interpreted 
his duty in quite another sense. 
He seems to think that he was 
“‘an accessory after the fact,” 
because he was ill on Oocto- 
ber 18th, though the meeting 
of the Cabinet, which made 
the decision, took place on 
October 4th. And having, as 
we all remember, claimed for 
himself ‘indispensability,” he 
now pleads that politicians 
should be immune from cen- 
sure, quoting to his purpose 
from a speech of that unctuous 
rhetorician, Edmund Burke. 
“Applaud us when we rise,” 
said Burke at the time that he 
was conniving with Fox against 
his own countrymen, a few 
years before he began his un- 
warranted and unwarrantable 
attack upon a great public ser- 
vant; ‘console us when we 
fall ; cheer us when we recover, 
but let us pass on, for God’s 
sake, let us pass on.” It is a 
comfortable view of politics, 
and were it generally accepted, 
the sole duty of citizens would 
be to twine garlands of flowers 
round the necks of politicians, 
and make the best of it. 

And yet the Mesopotamian 


report, one would have thought, 
is grave enough to have checked 
even Mr Asquith’s levity. 
Never has a story of equal 
horror been unfolded to the 
British people. The first duty 
that is incumbent upon us is 
to see that the men who fight 
for us are properly equipped 
for the battle and are sedulous- 
ly cared for when they are 
wounded. The soldiers who 
set out to take Baghdad were 
not properly equipped. Their 
general armament was “on 4 
scale intended for an Indian 
frontier expedition, was not up 
to the standard of modern 
European warfare, and was 
quite insufficient to meet the 
needs of the Mesopotamia expe- 
dition.” Here are some of the 
things in which the force was 
deficient as late as the spring 
of 1916: “ Wire-cutters, tele- 
phones, water-carts, Véry lights, 
rockets, tents, mosquito-nets, 
sun-helmets, periscopes, tele- 
scopic sights, loophole plates, 
flares, bombs, hand-grenades, 
and even blankets and cloth- 
ing.” To ask soldiers to dis- 
pense with these plain necessi- 
ties is to send them into battle 
with their hands tied behind 
their backs. Captain Herbert, 
M.P., stated that as late as 
April 1916 “there were 21 lb. 
single fly tents for four men, 
which would not have been 
healthy in a cold climate, and 
were intolerable in Mesopo- 
tamia.” As the soldiers were 
too hot in summer, so they were 
too cold in winter. When 
Lord Hardinge asked the 
Commander-in-Chief whether 
warm clothing had been pro- 
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vided for the troops, he was 
told that Sir Beauchamp Duff 
was relying upon private 
charity for this! Lord Hard- 
inge would not agree to this, 
“T insisted,” he wrote, “upon 
the troops being properly clad 
at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. It will cost six or seven 
lakhs, but in a war like this, 
what does that matter? It is 
far better to have warm men 
in the field than men dying of 
pneumonia in the hospitals.” 
Our army was lamentably 
deficient also in artillery. At 
every point the Turks had the 
superiority. As the Report 
says: “The troops in Mesopo- 
tamia had, without adequate 
preparation by heavy artillery, 
to attack across the open, and, 
at the cost of heavy casualties, 
strongly fortified trenches ; and 
General Nixon stated that his 
artillery was not only deficient 
in number, but out of date in 
quality. Major Bastow, who 
was General Townshend’s Aide- 
de-Camp, stated that the ad- 
vance against Ctesiphon was 
undertaken with only eighteen 
field-guns and six horse-artillery 
guns; and Sir Fenton Aylmer 
informed us that the lack of 
proper artillery contributed to 
the failure of the operations for 
the relief of Kut.” It is im- 
possible to forgive those who 
sent a brave army into the field 
badly equipped in every essen- 
tial, especially in artillery, trans- 
port, ambulance, and commis- 
Sariat. And to make the 
situation worse, there seems to 
have been a general desire to 





‘hide the truth. Here you may 


see the baleful influence of poli- 
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tics and politicians upon high 
officials. A smooth tale is 
always pleasant at Westmin- 
ster, and it is not altogether 
surprising, though wholly re- 
prehensible, that the man on 
the spot should be glad to gloss 
over ugly truths. When Gen- 
eral Cowper said in a telegram 
that, if they did not get ade- 
quate shipping transport, they 
would have to abandon the 
relief of Kut, the Commander- 
in-Chief severely rebuked both 
him who wrote and him who 
transmitted the telegram. 
“ Please warn General Cowper,” 
he wrote, “that if anything of 
this sort occurs again, or I 
receive any more querulous or 
petulant demands for ship- 
ping, I shall at once remove 
him from the force, and will 
refuse him any further em- 
ployment of any _ kind.” 
And General Cowper passed 
on the reprimand in similar 
terms to Major Carter. “I 
threatened to put him under 
arrest,” said General Cowper, 
“and I said that I would get 
his hospital ship taken from 
him for a meddlesome inter- 
fering faddist.” There was 
thus a fixed determination to 
hush things up, to punish any 
awkward display of zeal, and 
to pretend that in Mesopotamia 
all was for the best. Even 
when help was offered it was 
declined. On August 11, 
1915, Lord Northbrook asked 
if he could usefully raise funds 
for sick and wounded in Meso- 
potamia or India, and whether 
doctors, nurses, medicines, or 
hospital comforts were re- 
quired. The Viceroy, acting 
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upon the advice of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, declined the 
offer. ‘‘ Money is ample,” he 
said, ‘“‘and sufficient for sup- 
plying comforts for sick and 
wounded. ... Voluntary aid 
societies here are doing all that 
is necessary.... My Govern- 
ment has arranged for doctors 
and medicines.” And the com- 
plete breakdown in the treat- 
ment of the wounded was 
already assured. 

Mr Austen Chamberlain 
alone seems to have under- 
stood what was happening. 
The despatches which he sent 
to the Viceroy in the last part 
of 1915 prove that he kept his 
mind open for the reception of 
the truth, and that he was will- 
ing, even eager, to do all that 
was necessary for the comfort 
and wellbeing of the troops. 
Had his criticisms and com- 
plaints been responded to in 
India, a vast deal of suffering 
would have been avoided, and 
it is difficult to see of what 
dereliction of duty he may be 
accused. He might have sent 
a formal despatch to the Indian 
Government, and he did not. 
This seems a small matter, 
when we read the informal 
despatches which he sent, ad- 
mirable as they are in force 
and clarity. “You know how 
anxious I am,” he wrote on 
December 3, 1915, “about the 
health of our forces in Meso- 
potamia. Apart from all feel- 
ings of humanity and the duty 
we owe to those who are giving 
their lives, men are too precious 
to be wasted. I wish to make 
all allowances for difficulties, 
perhaps only partly perceived 


by me, and not known to my 
correspondents, but I am very 
uneasy about the reports which 
reach me. ...I beg you will 
not be content with easy assur- 
ances. On your advice, com- 
forts, &c., are not being sent 
from here, and we shall have 
no defence if all that is pos- 
sible is not done.” The Indian 
Government was content with 
“easy assurances,” and de- 
serves to stand in the pillory 
for the rest of time. 

And after the determination 
to hide the truths, which were 
unpleasant, the worst fault of 
the Indian Government was 
its untimely worship of econ- 
omy. An atmosphere of econ- 
omy enwrapped the whole of 
India, To save money seemed 
the whole duty of penurious 
officials, with the result that 
the Indian Army was in a far 
less favourable position as re- 
gards equipment in 1914 than 
it was at the time of the South 
African War. For the general 
lack of what was essential in 
the conduct of a campaign, for 
the state of mind which 
thought it was better to save 
money than to save men, the 
Radical Government, which 
preached “retrenchment and 
reform” in the face of a Ger- 
many armed to the teeth, is 
responsible. But if a Minister 
of Finance is ever entitled to 
blame or praise, if he do not 
put all his burden of evil upon 
those above him, then Sir 
William Meyer deserves the 
heaviest condemnation which 
can be pronounced against him. 
Mr Chamberlain defends him 
on the ground that financial 
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propositions must be ques- 
tioned, that a country which 
accepted them all would be 
bankrupt. That is true enough, 
and a country which refused 
them all would be the easy 
prey of the first aggressor that 
came along. But what appears 
indefensible to us is Sir W. 
Meyer’s whole attitude towards 
the war. He prided himself, in 
the very midst of the struggle; 
upon saving money. “Our 
chief economy,” he said, ‘occurs 
under the military services,” and 
though we had been fighting 
for eight months when he made 
this boast, he “ budgeted for 
a military expenditure half a 
million less than the corre- 
sponding expenditure for the 
previous year.” A Minister 
who makes this boast, and com- 
poses this budget, shows him- 
self completely lacking in 
imagination. Suppose our 
own Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had prided himself 
upon saving money, when it 
was his business to find every 
shilling he could for the ex- 
penses of the war, what should 
we have said about his cheese- 
paring policy? What we 
might have said would not 
matter, for we should have 
handed ourselves over bound 
hand and foot to Germany. 
“It is the primary duty of 
every well-regulated General 
to enforce effective economy,” 
says the report of the Com- 
mission,—‘‘in other words, to 
prevent waste, and yet ensure 
efficiency.” Sir W. Meyer 
prevented waste—nobody can 
doubt that. He helped to 
save money at the very moment 
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when the soldiers in Mesopo- 
tamia lacked transport, lacked 
doctors, ambulances, drugs, and 
clothing. He did not ensure 
efficiency, and shows that he 
did not understand the first 
duty of a Finance Minister. 
His refusal to build a railway 
is typical of his method. In 
August 1915 Sir John Nixon 
asked for a railway from Basra 
to Nasariyeh. He supported 
his demand on military, poli- 
tical, and commercial grounds. 
He received no reply from India 
for three months, and then the 
railway was refused ‘on the 
ground of expense.” Sir W. 
Meyer was sceptical as to the 
line being remunerative, which, 
after all, was the least of its 
excuses. And Sir Beauchamp 
Duff considered “ that when the 
occupation of Baghdad and the 
reinforcement has taken place 
the necessity for the immediate 
construction of a railway to 
Nasariyeh will have largely 
lost its force.” Which is the 
same thing as to say, “I don’t 
think that a bridge is neces- 
sary, as when you have got to 
the other side of the stream a 
bridge will be useless.” An 
excellent piece of reasoning, 
which does not help you to get 
across! Nor when we remem- 
ber the many things which Sir 
John Nixon was asked to do 
without—boats, guns, equip- 
ment, reinforcements, drugs,— 
and when we reflect that what- 
ever he needed had to be wrung 
out of Sir Beauchamp Duff and 
Sir W. Meyer, and others, intent 
upon saving money and build- 
ing railways in India while 
men were dying in Mesopo- 
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tamia, we cannot find it in our 
heart to blame a gallant soldier. 
It is true that Sir John Nixon 
was optimistic ; it is true that in 
his mind the wish and the deed 
were too near together; it is 
true that he relied, as he should 
not have done, upon politicians. 
But he conducted a successful 
campaign, he led his men more 
than once to victory, and he 
failed not in courage or in skill, 
but in the aid, which he had a 
right to expect, from others. 
The report of the Commis- 
sion has been received, as we 
have said, with a howl from 
Mr Asquith’s friends. We can 
understand their displeasure. 
For indeed they are the cul- 
prits upon whom the ultimate 
blame must fall. As the re- 
port says: “So long as the 
system of responsible depart- 
mental administration exists in 
this country, those who are 
political heads of departments 
in time of war, whether they 
be civilian or military, cannot 
be entirely immune from the 
consequences of their own 
action. They have the option 
and power of accepting or 
rejecting the advice of their 
expert subordinates.” And in 
this instance, above all, the 
members of the War Cabinet, 
with Mr Asquith at their 
head, were responsible. It 
was theirs to make decisions 
and plan campaigns, and they 
cannot with justice shift all 
the blame upon others. And 
especially were Mr Asquith 
and his colleagues responsible, 
because for nine years before 
the war they enforced upon 
India, as upon Great Britain, 


an extravagant economy. They 
thought it more profitable to 
spend the public monies upon 
political objects than upon the 
defence of the Empire. They 
bought votes when they should 
have bought guns; and though 
they knew well enough the 
designs of Germany, they made 
no attempt to counter them. 
Even when they appointed the 
Commission to inquire into the 
Mesopotamian expedition, they 
were not animated by a love 
of truth or justice. Lord 
George Hamilton has told us 
that Lord Cromer and he under- 
took the chairmanship of their 
two Commissions with great 
reluctance, and because they 
were told that, ‘unless these 
Commissions were appointed, 
Mr Asquith’s Government would 
be beaten in the House of 
Commons and a political crisis 
created.” This being so, it was 
incumbent upon all the members 
of Mr Asquith’s Government 
to accept the findings of the 
Commons with respect and 
acquiescence. Mr Lloyd George, 
indeed, said the right word. 
He thought it was the duty 
of the Government and of the 
House to thank the Commis- 
sioners for the great services 
they had rendered. Sir F. E. 
Smith, who made the speech 
we should expect of him, and 
some other henchmen, are not 
of this opinion. But no fair- 
minded critic can read the 
report without admiring its 
thoroughness, its justice, and 
its impartiality. There for the 
present we may leave it. That 
the guilty officials and Ministers 
will be properly punished we 
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sincerely hope. We hope also 
that the judicial inquiry, which 
we are promised, will take place 
after, and not during the war. 
Mr Asquith thinks that the 
only tribunal suitable to deter- 
mine questions of this kind is 
the House of Commons. So 
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far as he himself is concerned, 
we agree with Mr Asquith. 
For in cases of impeachment it 
is the duty of the House of 
Commons to “find the crime,” 
and full justice will not be 
done until a Minister be im- 
peached. 
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BAGPIPE BALLADS. 
XV. “THE KILT’S MY DELIGHT!” 


Woot from the mountain, dyes from the vale; 
Loom in the clachan, peat-fires bright ; 
To every strand of it some old tale— 
Oh the tartan kilt is my delight! 
Went to its spinning brave songs of Lorn, 
Its hues from the berry and herb were spilt ; 
Lilts of the forest and glee of morn 
Are in his walking who wears the kilt. 


For priest nor clerk nor merchant men 

Nor biders at home was the pleating pressed, 
But for the loins of those who ken 

Hill-wandering, offspring of the mist, 
Wood-trackers, waders of wild streams, 

The world their pillow, their roof the night ; 
Who sleeps in tartan has high dreams, 

Oh the kilt of the Highlands is my delight! 


I will put on me that gallant gear, 

Brave first garb of the human kind, 
Travel the moors and the hills of deer, 

And feel on my body the kiss of the wind. 
Be it melting heat or the driven sleet, 

Kings to stand with or foes to fight, 
Dance in the shealing or death to meet, 

Oh the darling kilt is my delight! 
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XVI, ROMANCE, 


Old orchard crofts of Picardy, 
In the high warm winds of May, 
Tossed into blossomed billowings, 
And spattered the roads with spray. 
Over the earth the scudding cloud, 
And the laverock whistling high, 
Lifted the drooping heart of the lad 
At one bound to the sky. 
France! France! and the old romance 
Came over him like a spell ; 
Home-sickness and his weariness 
Shook from him then and fell; 
For he was again with d’Artagnan, 
With Alan Breck and d’Artagnan ; 
And the pipes before him gleefully 
Were playing airs of Pan. 


Through dust that in a mist uprose 
From under the tramping feet, 
He saw old storied places, dim 
In the haze of the summer heat, 
Menace and ambush, wounds and death, 
Lurked in the ditch and wood, 
But he, high-breasted, walked in joy 
With a glorious multitude ; 
Great hearts that never perish, 
Nor grow old with the aches of Time, 
Marched through the morning with him, 
All in a magic clime; 
But loved of all was d’Artagnan, 
And Alan the kith of kings, 
Fond comrades of his childhood’s days, 
Still on their wanderings. 
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From miry clefts of the wintry plain 
He leapt with his platoon, 
The morion on his forehead, 
And the soul of him at noon; 
With head high to the hurricane 
He walked, and in his breast 
He knew himself immortal, 
And thit death was but a jest. 
A smile was on his visage 
When they found him where he fell, 
The gallant old companions, 
In an amaranthine dell. 
‘Lad o’ my heart!” oried Alan Breck, 
“Well done thy first campaign!” 
“Sleep thou till morn,” said d’Artagnan, 
“When we three march again!” 
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